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PREFACE. 



Thb writer of the following pages has here brought to- 
gether various grammatical and philological principles, which 
he has found more or less useful in his course of teaching. 
They have been derived for the most part from distinguished 
German philologians, particularly from the writings of Dr. 
Karl Ferdinand Becker, and are here illustrated from our own 
language. Although many of these principles are now cur- 
rent in our schools of learning, the writer hopes that the 
publication may not be amiss. 

May, 1857. 
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PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 



Art. I. — On thb Scientific Stubt o» the Engubh 
Language. 

Per Bnclifltabe ist die B^cke, die in das Beich dee Geistes fahrt 

J. F&Bn. . 
Language is the ayenne to the Idngdom of thought 

While every branch of natural science is punned with ardor 
and success, while the literature of CTery age and clime is brought 
to enrich our own, and while our writers are neither few nor 
small, it is somewhat surprising, that the language which is the 
yebide of so much that is really good should be almost entirely 
neglected as an object of scienlafic study. 

It is indeed the glory of our nation, tliat ffood English is 
almost uniy^sally spoken, and that no inconsiderable part of 
our population can write it decently. SdU it is evident that our 
common En^h grammars are mere registers of usefdl rules, 
and that the Englisn language, even in our higher sdiools and 
colleges, is tau^t as a mechanical art for practical purposes. 
* Hie present state of comparatiye phOoiogy, which within a 
few years has been put on a solid basis, the philosophic spirit 
whidi pervades every other department of knowledge, and the 
thorough investigations which are making of some kindred 
European languages, loudly demand that something shoidd be 
done for our own. 

The two principal elements of the study which I would re> 
eommendt are, mst, an exact and thorough comparison of the 
kindred dialects ; and secondly, a correct and philosophic view 
<^ the origin and development of language. 

The knowledge of a single dialect no longer satisfies, in the 
pseeent state of European leaming. A survey of all the Euro- 
pean dialects is requisite, in order to Imng the scattered rays to 
a fiocna, and to produce distinct vision. Certain results ean be 

1 



2 PHILOLOGXOAI. STTTDISS. 

obtained only by surveying the whole field. He wbo knows 
only a part, must either draw no conclusions, or, if he draw 
them, will often find it necessary to reject them as hasty. 

The results obtained by philology are not yet generally known. 
Language is a cast of the human mind. Every special lan- 
guage is a set of intellectual phenomena, which exhibit to the 
philosophical observer peculiarities worthy of his attention and 
admiration. The English language, when scientifically studied, 
is to be supposed to yield the same rich results as any other 
language. 

We shall now suggest some reasons for the prosecution of 
this study. 

1. The living import of a word lies in the root, and in the 
modifications which the same undergoes by internal inflection, 
by affixes, suffixes, and composition. He who has a clear per- 
ception of the root, and of all the changes to which it has been 
subjected, will have a quicker sense of the meaning of the word 
than he who embraces it merely as a whole. Take, for exam- 
ple, the words circumnavigation, philanthropist. One acquainted 
with Latin and Greek will have a much better conception of 
their meaning, than one who is ignorant of those languages. 
The want of some such tact has occasioned a recent author to 
term his work, containing a description of the constellations^ 
The Geography/ of the Heavens, 

2. Few men are complete masters of the English language. 
Most people would be surprised to find how small a part of the 
whole vocabulary of the language, the words which they spon- 
taneously use would form. Yet this is all that can be justly- 
expected, while the language is learned by dint of memory and 
usage. A more full philosophic study of the language in early 
youth, with a distinct notation of the roots, and of all the 
changes to which the root is liable, would greatly enlarge one's 
vocabulary, and increase his power of expression. 

3. Without deciding the problem whether we can think with- 
out signs of thought, we may safely affirm that few men have 
thou^ts beyond their means of expressing them, and that the 
thoughts of the most intelligent would have but little perma- 
nency, unless aptly recorded m suitable language. 

4. The English language is to us the medium of social intei^ 
course, and the instrument of the most important influence 
which man exerts on man. Whatever explains the nature of 
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Has medium fully, and prodaoes &oilitj in the use of this instra* 
ment, must increase moral power, the tendency of which is to 
elevate man above brute force, and thus give hun his true rank 
in the scale of bdng. 

Sept ISSI. 

The study of remote languages was formerly regarded only 
in a practical light, as facilitating the intercourse of nations. 
Such is the commercial character of our people, that in this re- 
spect linguistical information has to us an ever increasing im- 
portance. 

Philological knowledge was afterwards regarded as an hand- 
maid to ethnography, as throwing light on the history of oui 
race and shewing the origin and relationship of nations. In 
this respect it is still an object of intense interest to the literary 
and scientific world. 

But now comparative philology is regarded as of high import- 
ance in itself as embodying, as it were, the philosophy of man. 
Since the commencement of the present century, and especially 
within the last fifteen years, the philosophy of language has 
been pursued with great ardor, and the ieanied on the continent 
of Europe, by following the grand Baconian principle of induo- 
tion, have placed this science on a solid basis, and are in the 
way of most important discoveries. These discoveries are modi- 
fying the grammars and lexicons of every language, and affect- 
ing education in every stage, from the first rudiments taught in 
our common schools to the text-books employed in our colleges 
and universities. 

May, 1838. 

I subjoin an interesting passage from the ^Lond.) Quarterly 
JReview^ Sept 1835. vol. liv. p. 296, althougn the writer rests 
the value of philology, not on itself, but on its bearings on other 
sciences. 

" They who are properly qualified to appreciate the matter, 
know that philology is neither a useless nor a trivial pursuit,— 
that, when treated in an enlightened and philosophical spirit, it 
is worthy of all the exertions of the subtlest, as well as most 
comprehensive intellect The knowledge of w<wds is, in its full 
and true acceptation, the knowledge of things ; and a scientifio 
Acquaintanoe with a language cannot faU to l^ow some light 
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on the origin, history, and coiodition of those who speak or 
' spoke it" 

The Ti^narks in this article respect ihe etymological, rather 
than the syntactical side of language, yet I place them here, as 
being introductory to the whole subject. 
April, 1863. 



Abt. n. — ^Thb New Philology. 

Most persons conversant with the study of language are 
aware that considerable changes are going on in tUs depart- 
nlent of knowledge. As the nature and extent of these changes 
are not so generally known, much less appreciated, I propose to 
notice a few traits of the new method of instruction, 

1. The new method diflfers essentially from the old. The 
new method is not a difference merely in the arrangement of 
declensions or conjugations, or in the classification of subordin- 
ate propositions, or in the naming of the parts of speech, but it 
consists in viewing language from a different stand-point and in 
an entirely different light. It cannot be concealed, that the 
most diligent student of the old method has much to unlearn, 
which greatly impedes his ready apprehension of the new. Nor 
can the results of ihe new philology be united advantageously 
with the old grammars. For one change in ilie old gram- 
mars usually makes the jiecessity of another more apparent. 

2. The new grammar does not consist in a few practical rules 
to guard the student against plausible errors in speaking or 
writing the vernacular language, nor in the most minute or 
mechanical rules for imitating the Latinity of Cicero, but it is 
th^ science of language. To imderstand a language is to un- 
derstand its forms, whether of words or propositions, historically 
in their origin, philosophically in the want or occasion whicn 
called them into existence, and practically in the varioxis appli- 
cation of these forms in present use. It is, as it were, language 
itself subjectively conceived, apprehended, appreciated. 

3. The new method inquires into the phUosophical nature of 
the terms employed; as, pronoun, adjective, particle, adverb^ 
preposition, coT^unction, interjection, agreement, govemmerU, ap- 
position. The old method is satisfied with names and defini« 
tions, involving only external or accidental circumstances ; aS| 
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pronouny " a wwd used instead of a noun f interfectionj " a 
word thrown in between the parts of speech." 

4. The new method aims directly at the thought or meaning 
of words, as exhibited in connected discourse, and makes the 
form subordinate thereto. Hence it develops the distinction 
between the idea or conception of existence and that of activity y 
as seen in tiie substantive on the one hand and the verb or 
adjective on the other, the highest distinction in language ; — 
the distinction between notional words, which express concep- 
tions, said form-words, which express only relations of our con- 
ceptions ; — ^the relations of conceptions to ea^k other and to the 
speaker; — ^the distinction of pronominal roots and verbal roots; 
— ^the three syntactical relations, the predicative, the attributive^ 
and the objective; — ^the doctrine of the factitive relation; — ^the 
distinction of co-ordinate and subordinate propositions, etc^ dis- 
tinctions which are passed over in the old method. The old 
method proceeding from the study of dead languages, and being 
founded on the parts of speech so called and their inflection, 
follows the same order in the syntax as in the etymology. 
Hence the syntax is labored but imperfectly ; and the meaning 
of the word or form as it exists in die proposition, which is the 
important point, is thrown into the back-ground, and made 
subservient to the meaning of the word or form as it exists by 
itself 

6. The new method of grammar has a thorough and proper 
unity, because it commences with the proposition, as the cen- 
tral point. The value of every word and of every form is made 
to depend on its relation to the proposition. This develops 
the organic relations of language, and gives to the new method 
a scientific form. The old met^^od commending^ with insulated 
words, as if language were a mere juxtaposition of words, haa 
no proper unity. It heaps up materials without a definite 
object. 

6. The new method begins with the analysis of the proposi* 
tion, as the unit in language, and of course is the same for all 
languages. Difierent languages may all be analyzed in the 
same way. Here is a prodigious saving of time and labor* 
The old method begins with the forms, and builds up the lan- 
guage synthetically. As the forms in every language are difier- 
ent, so this synthesis dijSers, and grammars are endlessly varied. 

Sept. 184Y. 

1* 
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Since the publication of the preoeding remarks on the new 
philology, the following works on English Grammar have ap- 
peared m this country, each making some progress in the 
direction indicated above. 

A Treatise on the Structure of the Englieh Language; or the Analy* 
tie and CUteeifieation of Sentences and their Component Parte." By 
Samuel S. Greene, A^ Principal of the FfailUps Grammar School, BO0- 
toa Fbilad. 1849. 12mo. 

A Concise Practical Orammar o^ the Snglish Language, By J. T. 
Champlin, Professor in Waterville College. S'ew York, 1850. 12mo. 

Snglish Orammar, The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms, By William C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst 
College. New York, 1860. 8vo. 

A HandrBook of the English Language, By B. G. Latham, M. D. 
F.R.S. late Professor of the English Language, Univ. ColL liondon. 
KewYork, 1862. 12ma 

Mr. Greene adopts two principal and three subordinate ele- 
ments in a sentence, each of which may exist in the form of a 
word^ of a phrase^ or of a syhordirMte clause or proposition. 
He divides subordinate clauses or propositions into substantive^ 
adjective^ and adverbial. His fundamental principle will be 
considered hereafter. 

Profl Champlin adopts four parts of the sentence or proposi- 
tion ; treats of substantive, adjective, and adv^bial sentences ; 
distinguishes between the ancient and mcjjiem conjugation of 
verbs; etc 

Pro£ Fowler has, in two special chapters, referred succinctly 
to the three syntactical combinations, to the doctrine of co- 
ordinate and subordinate sentences, and to the classification of 
subordinate sentences according to the part of speech which 
th^ represent. 

There are, moreover, many important principles introduced 
into Prof. Fowler's work, which have not entered into our cur- 
rent English grammars, and which "wiU be gratifying to the 
friends of improvement 

(1.) The genesis of vowel sotmds in English, as illnstrated by the 
vowel a, see Fowler's English Orammar, § 74, and that of consonant 
sounds as illustrated in the word dispossesses, see § '76. This is a new 
chapter in EngUsh grammar. 

(2.) The arrangement of the English alphabetic sounds according to 
the order of their development, see § 84. 

(8.) The doctrine of significant elements, as U, sir, wr, etc^ see § 84, 
and that of pronominal elements, see g 836, both distinguiflhed from 
proper verbal roots, see § 886. 
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(4.) The varied forms aaBumed hy the ttaae Terbal loot, aoeording to 
the language from which we derive it, illustrated in the yerbs^ to tft^ 
and to know, see § 339. 

(6.) The exact nature of the formation of words by prefixes, see § 846, 
and that of the formation of words bv composition, see § 360, as distin- 
guished from the formation of wordi oy suffixes, stated and illustrated. 

(6.) The origin of some suflixes explained ; as, head, see § 841, ship, 
see § 843, etc., and the meaning of prefixes developed ; as, 6tf, see § 848, 
for, seeg 349, re, see § 364, etc 

(7.) Tne meaning of the verb, as expressing actum, developed, see 
§261. 

(8.) Adverbs of locality are arranged in the order of their develop- 
ment^ see § 324; so prepositions, see § 328, instead of the usual alpha- 
betical order, which is unphilosophicaL 

These points are not in Latham. 

Prof. Latbaili has an excellent tact for the historical develop- 
ment of language, as consisting of words; be has given a 
healthy impulse to the study of this part of English gram- 
mar ; he has brought out many new principles, but not exactly 
those to the promulgation of which tiiis little work is devoted. 
He seems not to have attended to the philosophy of language, 
which is concerned with syntax. 

A few years after the above date (Sept 1847,) the writer 
attempted again to draw out the salient points of the New 
Philology, and published the same in the N^ew York Observer* 
See Art HI. infra. 

April, 1853. 



Art. in. — ^The New Philology. 
[With Notes and Illustrations added April, 1868.] 

I PROPOSE to notice a few traits of the new method of philo- 
logical instruction. 

1. The new philology detaches orthography, or the notation 
of language, from the rest of granmiar, and makes it a mere 
supplement or appendix to the same. A spoken language is an 
organic whole, complete in itself; and that, whether reduced to 
writing or not. This reduction to writing is a subsequent event, 
an incidental circumstance, not aflfecting the philosophy or es- 
sential structure of the langu^e. The study of the written 
language trammels us in many ways. It leads us to regard 
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flome sounds as siinple, because expressed in writing by one 
character ; * it leads ns to regard other sounds as compound, be- 
cause expressed by two characters ;^ it obscures the regular form 
of the interrogative element in who, what, haw, by a n^ligent 
orthography ;^ it obscures to the eye the beautiful correlation of 
the nouns, breathy life, house, to the verbs, to breathe, to live^ to 
house ;^ it obscures the true nature of the parenthesis, because 
the parenthetic marks are omitted with the shorter parentho- 
ses;* etc. 

(1.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of ^' in join, or 



I development of the former from the Latm, Greex, 
or Sfaemitish y^ and of the latter from the Latin or Greek g hard. On 
the development of the sound dzh from g hard, see Am. Joum, Sdenee^ 
Apr. 1883, vol. xxiv. p. 90. Comp. Fowler's H. G. p 127. 

(2.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of ah in Ten- 
tonic words, and ^i or st in Roman words, (which is equally simple with 
the sound of «,) as a compound sound ; whereas its being written as a 
digraph merely shows its genesis or origin, in the former case, from the 
meeting of Teutonic 8 and k; and in the latter, from the meeting of 
Latin t or s and i or y. 

(3.) The interrogative pronouns, toko, what, how, now apparently so 
irregular, if reduced to a uniform orthography, kuo, huat, hau^ woulci^ 
beautifully, and at once, exhibit the interrogative element, hu. See 
Amer. Quart. Register, Nov. 1842, vol. xv. p. 170, where a full etymo- 
logical analysis of all the English interrogatives is given. 

(4.) In the derivation of verba from nouns directly, without internal 
change of vowel, and without suffixes or prefixes, the final consonant 
sound of the stem is sometimes softened, by changing the surd into the 
corresponding sonant, or the accent is transferred to the final syllaUe. 
This happily expresses the verbal idea. Thus (1.) / is changed into v ; 
as, to Tudve from half; to calve from calf; (2.) a is changed into «; as^ 
to gl<ize from glass ; to graze irom grasa ; tohoiise from house; to prize 
from price; (3.) th is changed into dh; as, to breathe from breath; to 
mouth from mouth; and (4.) the accent is transferred to the final sylla- 
ble ; as, to augment' from azig'ment ; to colleague' from col'league ; t<i^ 
confine' from con' fine; to consort' fit)m con' sort; to ferment' from fer^" 
ment; to torment' from tor'm£nf. 

(6.) The parenthesis, (from Or. iraj/vS-wnf, * an insertion,') in grammar, 
is the insertion or introduction into a writing of matter foragn to tho 
immediate context, which thus interrupts or suspends for a while, in 
some cases, the course of the thought, and, in others, also the granamati- 
cal connection of the words. Thus 

John i 14, ** And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth." — Here the parenthesis is inserted between par 
renthetic marks. 
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* When I read the eeyeral dates of the tombs^— of aome that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred yeara a^, — I consider the great day, 
-when we shall all of us be contemporanes." — ^Here the parentlieaiB is 
distinguished by a dash before and arfcer. 

" Study, I beseech you, to store your minds with the exquisite leammg 
of former ages." — ^Here the parenthesis is distinguiahed merely by oom- 
mas. 

"Thirst for glorjr, says "Wollaston, when that is desired merely for its 
own sake, is founded in amUtion and vanity."— Here Hie pareDthesiB la 
distinguished merely by commas. 

Notwithstanding the different notation, the two latter examples are as 
tnily parenthetie as the two former. 

2. On the other hand, it regards the intonation, (the naog 
and falling inflection, the suspensive panse, etc.) as an important 
part of the language, although not expressed in the writing. 
Our grammatical investigations, being mostly directed to the 
classic languages, have been confined to the dead letter. The 
written page has been regarded as exhibiting the whole of lan- 
guage. But the written imperative, acccordSng to the mode of 
utterance, expresses very different moods or states of mind ; * the 
intonations bind most closely together the members of the loose 
sentence^ erroneously so called ;^ the omission of conjunctions 
often serves for the closest union ;^ the protasis and apodosis of 
the full fonned period is indicated by the longer pause, and the 
appropriate inflection ;* etc. 

il.) See Art. on the Imperative Mode, inlhL 
2.) The following sentences are given by J. Walker in his Mement$ 
cf Elocution, p. 81 ff. as examples of what he calls the loose sentence. 

** Persons of good taste expect to be pleased, at the same time they 
are informed ; and think that the best sense always deserves the best 



*The soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, is of a remiss 
and sedenta^ nature ; slow in its resolves^ and langnishing in its exeen- 
tions." 

" Foolish men are more apt to consider what they have lost, than what 
they possess; and to turn their eyes on those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater difficulties." 

But these sentences are not loose sentences in the sense intended by 
Kr. Walker, nor indeed in any important sense ; for the intonation, (whidfi 
is a part of the living language,) efSBctually binds together the whole 
sentence. The copulative combination too implies, not a relation be- 
tween the members combined, but a common relation to a third member. 

(3.) On the effect of omitting the copulative and, see Art. on the 
Forms of the Oopulative Combination, infra. 

(4.) On the full formed period, see at the dose of this artida 
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3. It regards language as proceeding in part ^m other fac- 
ulties of the soul, and not altogether and directly from the in- 
tellect; as, for example, t?ie interjection,^ the imperative mode,^ 
and the interrogative mode,^ Thus Ah me / is not exactly equiv- 
alent to ' I grieve ;' nor go thou, to * I conmiand thee to go ;* 
nor goest thou .^ to * I would know about thy going.' 

(1.) Qd the relation of the interjection to formal language, see Fow- 
ler's B. G. I 883. 

(2.) The imperatiye proceeds, not from the intellect, bat from the de- 
sires of the mmd acting appropriately ; for it is a great mistake to ooor 
aider language as the oflbpring of me intellect only. See Art. on the 
Imperatiye Mode, infra. 

(^3.) The interrogative mode differs from the indicative only in collo- 
cation. It is, strictly speaking, an imperfect proposition proposed to 
another to fill up. 

4. The new philology distinguishes the relations of our con- 
ceptions to other conceptions, and to the speaker hims^. This 
is a very extensive topic. It can here only be named. 

See this subject beautifully exhibited in a Table from Dr. Becker, 
infra. 

5. It distinguishes between pronominal elements, which are 
mere indigitations, and verbal roots, which have a logical sig- 
nificancy. This distinction has wrought a great change in the 
whole field of etymology. 

On the true nature of pronouns, see Am, Jottm, Science, July, 1888, 
voL xxxiy. p. 887. 

6. It develops the distinction between the idea or conception 
of existence and that of activity, as seen in the substantive on 
the one hand, and the verb or adjective on the other, — the 
highest distinction in language, and when combined, the sum^ 
mum genus in the ordinary logic. This is an interesting con- 
sideration. 

This point is thus stated by J. D. Morell: "The whole sum of our 
notions may be reduced to two great classes : — ^thoee which relate to 
beingy and those which relate to power or activity. All noHonal wotds, 
accordingly, must be words denoting either, 1st, some real or sup 



exiHence [as substantiyes] ; or, 2fiy, some real or supposable action 
[as verbs and adjectives].**^ 

7. It distinguishes between notional words, which express 
notions or general abstract conceptions, and form^^ords, wnich 
express only relations of our conceptions. 
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A I^Ue of Fotimiii] Words will be given infra. 

8. It unites conjunctives (relative words) to the proper con- 
junctions, as making one part of speech. 

The proper oonjunction connects propositions, and shows the relation 
between them, but itself inyolves no part of anj proposition. The eon- 
junctive, besides expressing the connection, inyolres some element or 
factor of the proposition itsel£ Relative words are oonjanctive& Oom- 
pare Greene's Anafyns, p. 242. 

9. It finds in the proposition only three syntactical combina- 
tions, one essential, namely, the predicaHve^ and two incidental, 
namely, the attributive^ and the objective. This analysis of the 
proposition is the grand discovery of the new method of phi- 
lology. It is the hinge on which the whole system turns. The 
reality and importance of the discovery is now very generally 
admitted. It cannot be controverted with any plausibility. 

See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations, infra. 

10. It develops the factitive as one of the complementary 
objective relations. This important relation has been overlook- 
ed by grammarians, because expressed neither by a peculiar 
case, nor by a peculiar preposition. 

See Art on the Factitive Relation, infra. 

11. It distinguishes objective relations into complementary^ 
(or such as are necessary to complete the idea predicated by the 
verb,) usually expressed by oblique cases of the noun, or by a 
preposition and noun ; and supplem^entary^ (which merely mod- 
ify the idea of the verb,) usually expressed by adverbs of place, 
time, manner, etc. That is, as the action expressed by any 
verb is conceived of as motion, so the relations oi the action 
expressed by the verb are conceived of and expressed as direc- 
tions of such motion. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : " The predicate requires to be 
eompUtedf whenever the verb does not suffice to convey an entire notion 
of the action which we affirm of the subject" — " The predicate, in addi- 
tion to being completed, may also be more accurately defined or deter- 
mined. This takes place when any of the circumstances are expressed, 
which tend to render its signification more tpecific or distinct" 

How adverbs of time, place, manner, etc express an object of the 
verb^ see Art on the Adverb, infra. 

12. It regards all compositioii and combination as bimemhral. 
The only exception is the copulative combination, . which on 
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that acGoimt is justly considered as impeifect. The full and 
adequate conception of this truth that all composition is bimem- 
bral, would alter at once the style of many persons essentially 
for the better. But on this we cannot dwell. 

On binary or bifnembral compodtion, see Fowler's £. G. % 860. 

13. The new philology distinguishes three Mnds of causal 
relations ; y\z: the real ground; as, * he went to London, being 
carried thither ;' the moral ground; as, * he went to London, 
wishing to engage in business there ;' and the logical ground; 
as, * he went to London, Ij^ing seen there by many persons.' 
Such distinctions bring grammar into harmony with logic. 

This point, I belieyei is not noticed by Mr. MorelL 

14. The new philology embraces the participle, the infinitivey 
the gerund, and the supine, aU under the general name of par- 
ticipiah. This is a happy thought ; for mese classes of words 
have a general character. They partake of the nature of the 
verb, and "also of the noun, either substantive or adjective. 
They make the transition from the simple to the compound 
proposition. The proposition formed by means of a participial 
may be termed an intermediate proposition, i. e. intermediate 
between the simple and compound proposition. This ^ves to 
the discussion of these topics its appropriate place in the syntax. 

The infinitive is as really a participlei as the forms which bear that 
name. Comp. Greene's Arud, p. 224. 

On the suDJect of IfUermeduOe FropositionB, see the Articles on the 
8unple Infinitive ; on the Supine, or Infinitive with to ; on the Active 
Participle in ing; on the Ablative Absolate; on the Object of Concom- 
itant Action ; infra. 

15. The distinction of suhordiruUe and co-ordinate proposi- 
tions, adopted by Becker, places the student of compound pro- 
positions on the vantage-ground. Zumpt, the Latin gramma- 
rian, however excellent in other respects, does not guide us here. 
He leaves compound propositions to take care of themselres. 
This distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate propositions has 
prepared the way for the first satis&ctory classification of con- 
junctions. 

See Art on Oo-ordinate and Subordinate Ptopodtiona^ infra. 

16. The division of subordinate propositions into substantive^ 
adjective^ and adverbial propositions^ according aa they cone- 
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spond to substafUheSy adjectives^ or adverbs^ in the simple pro- 
position, has been regarded as a brilliant discovery in the new 
philology. It has given new life and spirit to the investigation 
of language. 

See Greene's AnaL p. 129. Ofaamplin's Mng, Oram, p. 169. Fowler's 
-Eft §677. 

17. The new philology takes up the proper compound seth 
tence, which consists of co-ordinate propositions. Here the pro- 
positions are equally prominent on the tablet of language, the 
thoughts are thoughts of the speaker himself at the time of 
speaking. The living sense of a judgment of the human mind 
in actUy as distinguished ^m an old judgment, or a judgment 
de/actOy will give to the mind having this consciousness a vital 
principle har(Uy known before to be possessed. This bringing 
of language to consciousness, is much thought of by the new 
school. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : " A sentence is called com- 
pound when it contains two or more assertions co-ordinate with each 
other." — ** Becker divides clauses into two kinds — subordinate and co-or^ 
dioate. A principal sentence with one or more mbordinate clauses, we 
have already named complex. A principal sentence with one or more 
eo-ordinate clauses we denominate compound ; it being really made up 
of two or more independent assertions. 

18. The new philology, passing over the merely compouTid 
sentencey comes to the period, simple and compound. 

The period consists of a protasis and apodosis, separated by 
a longer pause, and is that form of a sentence which is natu- 
rally adapted to express the thought combined with its logical 
or adversative ground. Here the proposition receives its fullest 
expansion, and the thought its most perfect development. This 
is a new field for investigation, unexplored by the philological 
naturalist, and known to the grammarian only in dark surmises. 
Yet it abounds with the richest productions, and its indifferent 
specimens often attract the admiration of mankind. The zealous 
student will not suffer himself to be repelled by the novelty of 
a few technical terms. He will readily see that instruction is 
very important in developing the intricate logical relations of 
thought. The new philology discusses the significancy and 
form of the period, shows wherein its beauly and its symmetry 
consisty and also exhibits the nature of the compound perKxL 
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I despair of a^iog tlus Bubjeet exhibited in a definite and tangible 
form, in an English dress. It requires a knowledge of the Higher Cal- 
culos, which few persons possess. 

June, 1850. 



Art. IV. — Language of the Intellectual World, or Faded 
. Metaphors. 

"Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius in sensu." — ^The Schoolmen. 

In all language pertaining to the intellectual world there is 
a literal physical meaning, which differs from the meaning in- 
tended by the writer. The existence of a few words whose 
original significancy is now lost, does not affect our general pro- 

qition. What we have here advanced applies as well to the 
guage of the Bible as to that of common life. 

Thus the verb to comprehend^ which is taken in a physical 
sense Is. 40 : 12, is used in an intellectual sense Job 37 : 6. — To 
apprehend^ which is taken in a physical sense Acts 12 : 4, is 
used in an intellectual sense Phil. 3 : 12. — To receive, which is 
taken in a physical sense Mat. 17 : 24, is used in an intellectual 
sense Ps. 6 : 9. Rev. 3:3. 

The same thing is rendered much more evident by referring 
to the original Hebrew and Greek words. 

Thus Heb. shaphal, to he made low, in a physical sense, Is, 
40 : 4, is used in a spiritual sense Is. 2 ; 17. — Heb. hhatit, which 
signifies to miss the mark Judg. 20 : 16, in other places signifies 
to sin, — Gr. tarasso, to trouble, in a physical sense, John 5 : 4, 
7, is used in an intellectual sense Mat. 2 : 3. — Gehenna, which 
denotes the valley of Hirmom, near Jerusalem, Josh. 15: 8, is 
used for hell, or the place of future punishment. Mat. 10 : 28. — 
Paradise, which in the oriental languages denotes a garden or 
park, and is applied to the garden of Eden by the Septuagint 
translators Gen. 2 : 8, is used for the abode of the blessed after 
death, Luke 23 : 43. 2 Cor. 12 : 4. — Heb. ruahh, a breath or 
wind. Job 9: 18. Gen. 8: 1, is used elsewhere to denote the 
soul. — Gr, pneuma, a breath or wind, 2 Thess. 2 : 8. John 3 : 8, 
IB used elsewhere to denote the spirit. 

This transfer or metaphorical use of words is very important. 
In most languages it is so evident as to need little illustration* 
But in English, owing to the mixed character of our language^ 
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and the disguised appearance of our roots, the subject is so ob» 
BGured as to require a more extended consideration. 

Man is a citizen of two worlds ; the world of seme, in which 
be is suiTounded by physical objects, which operate on his sen- 
ses variously, and awaken the corresponding sensations and 
perceptions ; and the world of intellect, in which he rises above 
the physical world, and becomes aware of objects, operations^ 
and relations, which do not strike the external senses. Whether 
we regard man in his individual or social capacity, he is first 
introduced to the physical world, and, even when introduced to 
the higher spiritual world, still continues, as to a large portion 
of his existence, a citizen of the former world, and subject to 
its laws. 

To meet the wants of man as a sentient being, and striving 
to make these wants known to his fellows, there is a world of 
sounds most happily adapted. Whatever strikes the ear may 
be directly imitated, as all the natural cries of men and animals. 
Whatever strikes the eye solely, but is in any manner physically 
connected with sound, may be expressed by the associated 
sound. Besides this, whatever in the visible world is smooth or 
rough, weak or strong, broken or continuous in its motion, has 
its analogy in smooth or rough, weak or strong, broken or c(»l- 
tinuous sounds. Natural instinct enables man also to distin- 
guish the deep tones of anguish from the elevated tones of joy ; 
the hissing of abhorrence £uui the denunciations of anger, from 
the cooing of love and the soothing of affection. In short, 
there is hardly a sensual want, which language is not naturally 
adequate to express. . 

But when man enters the world of intellect, th^e is no lon- 
ger a physical relation between soimds and ihe ideas he may 
wish to communicate. Here imagination comes to his aio. 
Words which originally belonged to the worid of sense, and 
denoted sensible objects, operations, and relations, are transferred, 
by a metaphor depending on a perceived analogy, to tlie world 
of intellect to express mental objects, operations, and relations. 

Thus the spirit in its hteral import is breath or toind. The 
essential powers and properties of this spirit are drawn from the 
material world ; as, its intellect or understanding, its susceptihU' 
ities and propensities, and its choices or elections. In short, its 
states are standings, its emotions are movements, its sensUnlities 
tuefeelingsy its views and ideas are Hgkis^ its com^tiofn sad. per- 
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eeptum are a taking^ its a/pprehe7mon and compreheMwn are a 
holding, its rejkctum is a turning back, its purpose is an exkibi- 
tiony its inference is a bringing in, and its conc^unon is a «At^ 

So, in the moral world, chedience is a giving ear; reetitudcj 
righteousness, or uprightness, is straightness; error is a twincfer- 
ing; and transgression is o ^oew^ over. 

Adjectives or epithets, applied to the powers and operations 
of spirit, are derived from the same source; as, ardent emo- 
tions, clear ideas, strong conceptions, intense feelings, pernicious 
purposes, bright hopes, unshaken confidence, corroding cares, etc. 

So some of the most abstract, generic, and complicated terms 
in the intellectual world. Thus language is a tongue, education 
a dramng out, religion a going over again, imagination a mor 
^ king of images, poetiy a creating, etc. 

So the parts of the intellectual world. Thus Lat codum is 
the h/)llow arch over our heads ; heaven is what is heaved or 
arched, etc. 

These metaphors are employed from necessity, for the expres- 
sion of intellectual objects, operations, and relations, as these 
could not otherwise be designated. They differ from rhetorical 
metaphors, which are used for embellishment. They may be 
called faded metaphors, as the literal or physical sense is lost in 
the mind of him who uses the term. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Chinese writing, the primary 
characters or keys denote physical objects, while objects of the 
intellectual world are necessarily expressed by the combination 
and metaphorical use of these keys. 

Note. — ^The views exhibited above have an important bearing 
on some religious controversies. The Universalist, perceiving 
that gehenna, m its primary acceptation, denotes the valley of 
Hinmym, near Jerusalem, claims that it never denotes hell or 
th£ world of punishment. He seems not aware that all lan- 
guage relating to the intellectual world is derived from the sen- 
sible world. To be consistent, he should hold that paradise 
never means heaven, that the Greek hamartia (sin) is always a 
missing the mark; and in short, he should blot the whole spir- 
itual world out of existence. 

Dec. 1888. 

This article is placed here ai preparatory to Art. V, 
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Abt. Y. — Os Gakdikal Ideas in Lancktagx. 

The analysis of human language, ideologically considered, Is 
excitbg attention among m^em philologists, as having aa 
important bearing on the science of grammar. 

The origin of ideas in the human mind, and their subsequent 
development, has ever been an interesting problem to the phi* 
losopher. Nearly allied to this is the develc^ment of ideas 
in language from a few cardinal or generic ideas. The mind 
receives ideas and thoughts ^m the external world, and ex- 
presses them again in language. This development of ideas in 
language is analogous to the development of ideas in the mind. 
Language therefore helps us to understand the mysterious pro* 
cess by which ideas are received into the mind. 

Ideas, which constitute language, by no means stand insula* 
ted from each other, as independent existences ; but have, with* 
out doubt, been developed from each other. 

In this inquiry intersections are exduded, as being merely 
instmctive ones, adopted into language without having passed 
through the intellect 

Certain pronominal elements, as those of interrogation and 
demonstration, are also excluded as being merdy instinctive, 
and not forming proper linguistic ideas. 

Our inquiry is principally concerned with nouns and verbs^ 
which express ideas, and not merely the relations of ideas. 

Dr. Noah Webster was aware of the importance of the in- 
quiry, and has thrown out naany useful hints in the Introduction 
to his American Dictionary. 

The later philologists have arrived at some interesting results, 
which I will endeavor to state. 

There are five distinct processes in the analysis referred to, 
each of which rests on its own foundation. 

1. InteUectwd and moral ideaSj as expressed in Umgv4ige^ ar$ 
derived from physical. 

As man acquires ideas and thoughts of the existing world, . 

he asserts, as it were, his dominion over it by clothing such ^gjl^ 
ideas and thoughts in language. As his first and earliest ideas ^«^*^ 
are those acquired by the senses, so those first expressed by 
language are of the same kind. Lai^uage has no immediate 
ezpreseaon for intellectual ideas. It can express them oply by 
2* 
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giving them a physical foim. They are made a part of the 
gystem of physical ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are physical, or such as 
strike the external senses, and not intellectual or moral, which 
are withdrawn from the external senses. Intellectual and moral 
ideas, so far as they exist in language, are developed from phys- 
ical, and that by regular organic laws. This is now universally 
admitted. It naturally arises from the fact that man is a child 
of sense, and first introduced to the external world, and it shows 
itself abundantly in the very structure of language. Every 
word expressing an intellectual or moral idea, it may be safely 
assumed, originally expressed a physical one. 

This process is two-fold. (1.) The inward feeling is denoted 
by the outward expression ; as, to exult^ to ineliney to suspect, to 
obey, to regard, to respect (2.) A term is used metaphorically ; 
as, to wit, originally, * to see;' to conceive^ to apprehend, to 



The development of intellectual and moral ideas from phys- 
ical, constitutes an important part of semasiology, or that branch 
of grammar which treats of the development of the meaning 
of words. It is built on the analogy and correlation of tho 
physical and intellectual worlds. [See Art. IV. supra.] 

2. Substantives and adjectives are derived from verbs* 

Things are known from the impressions naade upomis. Sub- 
stances are known from their attributes or activities. The kinds 
of things are known and named from these activities, and these 
activities are verbal ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are verbs, and not nouns. 
That is to say, all proper roots are verbs. Substantives and 
adjectives develop themselves from verbs by regular organic 
laws. Where a noun appars to be radical, it may be safely 
assumed that it is derived from a verb. This is now the pre- 
vailing view among philologians. It is here that the formation 
of the substantive corresponds with the formation of the idea 
denoted by the substantive ; as, band and bond from to bind; 
share and shire from to shear; cake from to cook; dole from to 
deal; doom from to deem; clock from to clacks 
.#^ The substantive, adjective, and v^b, here concerned, are con- 
sidered, not as distinct ideas, but as different forms of the same 
idea. Thus lux and luceo; rex, rego, and regnum; vimis and 
^o; fdus, fido, and fdes; are considered as different forms 
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of the same idea, having the same general import Tliese forms 
of ideas are creations of the hnman mind. They are not per- 
ceived by the senses. Their development by the external form 
of the word constitutes ihe formation and mflection of words, 

8. Man]/ verbs may he reduced to a simpler form^ hoik in 
thought and expression. 

This reduction may take place in several ways : 

(1.) Verbs are sometimes derived &om nouns, and those nouns 
from other verbs; as, Gr. tim<ju) from tims^ and tiTne from tio; 
Lat. statuo from status^ and status fiom sto; Eng. to augment 
from the noun augment^ and the noun augment from Lat augeOy 
^ to increase ;' Eng. to witness from the noun vntness, and the 
noun witness from to wit^ 'to know.' 

^2.) Compound verbs are derived from simple ; as, to pretend^ 
to intend, and to extend j all from to tend; to commit^ to permit^ 
and to remit, all from Lat m^to, ' to send.' 

(3.) Different species or forms of the verb may be reduced to 
the more ample, like the derivative conjugations in Hebrew to 
the Kal ; as, to bait from to bite; to fell from to fall; to chatter 
from to chat; to gabble from to gab. 

(4.) Different forms, as, to strain, to strive, and to stretchy are 
traced back to their original or primeval form. 

Verbs, and of course all words, are reducible to a compara- 
tively small number oi roots or radical verbs, which are all 
monosyllabic. 

l^e number of such roots in German is said to be about five 
hundred. The number in English, owing to the mixed charao* 
ter of our language, is about one thousand. 

This development of words from their roots is distinct from 
the formation of words, stnctly so called. It is properiy termed 
etymology. 

4. Thsse roots or radical verbs, though differing in expresdon^ 
may be classified in groups, or reduced to cardinal ideas. 

Cardinal ideas in language are those which come nearest to 
the general idea of tbe verb. Spedfic ideas develop themselves 
from the general. 

Dr. N. Webster has made a list of thirty-four primary or 
cardinal ideas, all of them expressing motion. These he after- 
wards reduces to nine ; viz. to send, to throw, to thrust, to strain^ 
to stretch, to draw, to drive, to urge, to press. 

Dr. C. F. Becker, in his Organism der Sprache, specifiee^ 
twelve primary ideas : 
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1. Toffo^ aa the mod<tt of a sentient being ; 

2. To flow, as the motion of water; 

3. To blow, as the motion of air ; 

4. To shine, as the motion of light ; 

5. To sound, as the motion of ether ; — referring to the fire 
forms of matter. 

6. To grow, as an internal organic motion ; 

7. 8. To give, and to take, as the opposite acti(»QS of person 
and thing. 

9. 10. To Und, and to separate, as the opposite actions ot 
subject and object. 

11. 12. To injure, and to defend, opposite ideas. 

All ideas of physical activity, it is said, are referable to these 
cardinal ideas. 

This process of grouping is assuming great importance in 
language, and promises useful results. 

The ideas exhibited in language form a natural system. One 
original idea develops itself into genera and species. Every 
special idea must be considered as a species under a genus. 
This natural system throws light on the meaning of word^ par- 
ticularly on the distinction of synonyms. 

5. TTvese cardinal ideas in language, and others, if they shouid 
be found to exist, may be reduced by abstraction to the generic 
idea of motion. 

These ideas are all included in the idea of motion, as the 
species in the genus. But this generic idea is not wanted for 
the common purposes of language. It is arrived at^ only as an 
after-thought, by a later process of analyzing. 

As it is the nature of the verb to express action, and a phys- 
ical action is motion, and an intellectual action is conceived of 
as such, so every verb, linguistically considered, wheth^ it ex- 
presses a physical or an intellectual idea, denotes motion. Even 
rest, and other ideas, at first view most opposed to motion, do 
etymologically express it ; as, to repose from re and pono, * to 
put ;' esipire from ex and spiro, ' to breathe.' 

Thus it appears that as in natural philosophy all changes in 
bodies ultimately reduce themselves to motion ; so in language 
the most general idea is to go. 

This generic idea of motion, though not itself expressed in 
language, is the initial-point from which the developtnent of 
ideas in human speech proceeds. 

March, 1847. 
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AeT. VL — ^DSVELOPMSITT OF LaNGITAOS. 

The development of language begins with simple proposi- 
tions. It consisted for a while at first, as the language of chil- 
dren still does, only of simple propositions ; compoui^ proposi- 
tions are a later growth. 

This may be illustrated by taking a course of thought, and 
examining the diflPerent modes in which it may be expressed. 

Ilrst mode. " There was once a king. He was very rich in 
gold and silver. He regarded himself as the happiest of men. 
There came to his court a man. He was very wise. To him 
he showed his treasures." 

Here every thought or sentiment is expressed as a distinct 
thought or sentiment, and forms a distinct proposition. In thia 
way children, deaf and dumb persons, and persons generally in 
the early stages of mental cultivation, express thenMelves. 

Second Mode. "A king, very rich in gold and silver, regard- 
ing himself as the happiest of men, showed his treasures to a 
very wise man coming to his court." 

Here several thoughts or sentiments are reduced to the form 
of ideas or notions, and made subordinate to the thought or 
sentiment of the leading clause. The whole is a simple propo- 
sition. In this way persons of advanced mental cultivation 
express themselves. 

Third Mode. "A king, who was very rich in gold and silver, 
as he regarded himself as the happiest of men, showed his treas- 
ures to a man who was very wise, when he came to his court." 

This is a compound proposition. But it is not to be regarded 
as made up of simple propositions, already extant in the lan- 
guage, imited to form a whole ; but as an organic development 
of the preceding simple proposition. The (Sfferent clauses or 
members of the simple proposition are themselves enlarged to 
j)ropositions. But these propositions are subordinate proposi- 
tions, and express merely ideas or notions, like the forms out of 
which they are developed, and not full thoughts or sentiments 
of the speaker. This mode of expression, aiming at greater 
philosophical exactness, indicates a stQl higher state of mental 
cultivation. 

A correct style consists much in knowing how to combind 
and use these different forms of expression. 

Oct, 1846. 
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[We subjoin the following in order to exhibit language in its 
decrepitude,] 

There is, perhaps, no word in the English language capable 
of performing so much labor, and of aflfording at the same time 
a Clear and intelligibly sense, as the verb to get The following 
specimen of its capabilities is said to be extracted from Ari^- 
iarchua, or the Principles of Composition^ a work of the ingen- 
ious, but eccentric Dr. Withers. 

" I got on horseback within ten minutes, after I got your let- 
ter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town ; but I 
got wet through, before I got to Canterbury ; and I have got 
such a cold, as I shall not be able to get rid of in a hurry. I 
got to the treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved and 
dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting a memorial before 
the board, but I could not get an answer then ; however, 1 got 
intelligence from the messenger, that I should most likely get 
one the next morning. As soon as I got back to my inn, I got 
my supper, and got to bed. It was not long before I got to sleep. 
When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast, and then I 
got myself drest, that I might get out in time to get an answer 
to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got into the chaise, and 
got to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I got home. I 
have got nothing for you, and so adieu." 

Every phrase in this paragraph is in popular and constant 
use by itself. Dr. Withers suggests the feasibility of writing a 
complete history of the world from the earhest times down, in 
this elegant style, by the aid of this single verb to get. 

The use of the verb to get is here three-fold : 

1. As a subjective or intransitive verb, modified only by cir- 
cumstances of place and time ; as, to get on horseback, to get to 
Canterbury, to get within ten minutes, to get before noon, etc* 

2. As an objective or transitive verb, requiring a direct pas- 
sive object in order to complete the sense ; as, to get a letter^ to 
get a chaise, etc 

3. As a fectitive verb, requiring a factitive object in order to 
complete the sense ; as, to get wet through, to get rid of a coldy 
to get shaved, etc. 

It has also an idiomatic use with some adverbs ; as, to get up^ 
to get out, etc. 
Sept 1849. 
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Abt, Vn.^— NatOBAL DsVIQLOPMSNT AKD GLASSIFIOAnOK OF 

Propositions. 
[Revised April, 1863.] 

Language c(»isists of propositioTis, the fonns of which are 
ahnost endless. Many attempts have been made at a scientific 
dassifioation of them, but with only partial success. The new 
philology enables us to exhibit them m the order of their his- 
torical development, which constitutes a sort of natural system. 

L Th£ imperfect proposition, or that in which no logical sub- 
ject is conceived of or expressed; as, *it rains,' *it is warm.' 
Here the mere event is affirmed without any reference to the 
agency by which it is effected. The pronoun it i^ merely the 
grammatical subject. The addition of a logical subject is neces- 
sary to make the proposition a perfect one. This kind of propo- 
sition is employed in describing the state of the weather and 
other operations of nature. 

There are some varieties of this proposition, analogous to those of the 
perfect proposition, which it is unnecessary to consider here. 

n. The simple or naked propositioTi, or the perfect proposition 
in its most simple form, contains a subject as well as a predicate ; 
as, * God exists.' This kind of proposition involves the predica- 
tive combination only, and not. the attributive or objective. 

The tuhject is capable of variation. It may be a noun, a pronoun, or 
an adjective used substantively, but these may be considered merely as 
varieties of the substantive. 

The mode or mood of the predication is capable of variation. It may 
be affirmative, negative, interrogative, imperative, or conditional. But 
to avoid perplexity, we shall here consider only the positive forms of 
language. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the predi- 
cate is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the predicate is a verb; as, * man dies^ 

2. Where the predicate is an adjective; as, * man is mortal.^ 

3. Where the predicate is a substantive; as, * Charles is a 
physician,'^ 

4. Where the predicate is a suhstanUve with a preposition; 
as, ^ Paul was at Rome^ 

5. Where the predicate is an adverb; as *the fixe is out* 
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nL The simple proposition involving also the attributive com- 
binationy or the simple proposition with an barged subject; 
as, ^ the good man is safe.' 

Thb kind of proposition is capable of the yariationB giren abore of 
tiie simple propositioa 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the attribute 
is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the attribute is an adjective; as, *a beautiful wo- 
man is admired.' 

2. Where the attribute is a substantive in apposition; as, 
'Christ, the saviour, died.' 

3. Where the attribute is a substantive in the genitive case; 
as, ''Ccesar*8 party was triumphant' 

4. Wheie the attribute is a substantive with a preposition; 
as, ' a friend to the cause is wanted.' 

IV. 77ie simple proposition involving also the objective com- 
bination, or the simple proposition with an enlarged predicate ; 
as, *God created the world.' 

This kind of proposition is capable of the variations given above of 
the simple proposition. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the object is 
concerned, are as follows : 

1. Involving the complementary object ; 

(1.^ The passive object; as, * Alexander conquered Darius.* 
(2.) The dative object; as, *John gave the book to Charles! 
(3.i The genitive object ; as, * he repents of his folly! 
(4.) The factitive object ; as, * they chose him king! 

2. Involving the supplementary object ; 

(1.) The place; as, * Charles lives here;'' *John is gone to 
Boston! 

(2.) The time; as, *John is now departing;' *he rose b^ore 
sunrise! 

(3.) The cause; as, 'Socrates died //omjoot^cw;' 'she spoke 
from mulice;^ 'a bird is known from its feathers! 

(4.) The manner ; as, 'he thinks 5o;' ' he eats temperately! 

V. The simple proposition involving also both the attributive 
and objective combination; as, 'a good man governs his pas- 
sions.' This kind of proposition exhibits all the sj^tactical 
combinations. See Art on the Three Sjrntactical Combinations. 

The forms of this proposition are almost endlessly diversified. 
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VL The proposition intermediate between the simple and com- 
pound^ or the, propoeitum iBVolying a participial^ The different 
species are as follows : 

1. Where the participial is a participle; as, 'he answering 
«aid.' 

2. Where the participial is a gerund, or a participle used ad- 
verbially ; as, ^ he came riding,^ 

3. Where the participial is a nominative absolute; as, ' the 
enemy advancing, he retreated.' 

4. Where the participial is a supine, or an infinitive with a 
preposition; as, *he prepared to go^ 

5. Wherd the participial is an accusative and infinitive or 
supine; as, ^ he bade ham «toy,' *• I advised him to go^ 

VIL The suhordinative compound or complex preposition, in 
which one proposition is dependent on or subordinate to the 
othei*. The different species are as follows : 

1. Having a substantive subordinate proposition ; 

fl.^ Denoting the subject ; as, ^ that Qcd exists, is true.^ 
2.) Denoting the immediate complement; as, *we know, 
that Qod exists^ 

(3.) Denoting the second complement; as, 'the Bible teaches 
us, that God is hve^ 

2. Having an adjective subordinate proposition, answering to 
an adjective in the simple proposition ; as, ' Balbus, who held a 
sword, drew it' 

3. Having an adverbial subordinate proposition, denoting an 
object, not complementary, but supplementary to the verb of the 
leading proposition : 

il.) Expressing the place ; as, * where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 
2.) Expressing the time ; as, * whensoever ye will, ye may do 
them good.' 

(3.) Expressing the cause ; as, * because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself.' 

(4.) Expressing the manner; as, 'for^ve us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors,^ 

(5.) Expressing. intensity; as, 'one is so near to another, 
that no air can come between thcm^ 

Vni. The co-ordinative compound proposition, where the two 
propositions are co-ordinate or independent of each other, but 
still make but one thought. The species are as follows : 
3 
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1. The copuiaHve oompotind prcpoeition, the appropriate con-* 
junction for which is and; as, *ihe mm shineB, lOna the air is 
pleasant' 

2. The advenaiive compound proposition, tJie appropriate 
* comnnction for which is hut; as, * he is not an Englishman, but 

a frenchman ; yet; as, 'the stm shines, yet the air is impleas^ 
ant;' or or; as, * either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
ehanoe.' 

8. The catMoZ compound proposition, the appropriate conjunc- 
tion for which is for; as, *• God is to be loyed, for he is good ;' 
or therefore; as, * God is good, therefore he is to be loved.' 

KoTE. — ^When a relation of the logical or adversative gromid 
eidsts between tiie members of the co-ordinative or subordi* 
native compound proposition, as in some of the examples given 
above, then the wnofe compound proposition is brought under 
the dominion of a higher mculty of the human sot^ namely, 
the reasoning power, and is called a period, 

IX. The compound period, involving two or more simple 
periods. 

* As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, 
but did not perceive it moving; and it appears that the grass 
has grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances 
we malce in knowledge, as they coneist of sudi minute steps, 
aie only perceivable by the distance.' 

June, 1848. 



Abt. VJLLL — ^Naturai. Dkvblophent and NoioKCLATCBS oy 
PaopoBinovs. 

I KKOW not how it may seem to others, but to me the natu- 
ral development of propositions is a very interesting subject 
Language imfblds itself as it were, before our eyes, from the 
shnpe proposition to the most complicated forms of human 
thought 

It is proposed to exhibit the natural developm^t of propoei* 
tions in tbeir direct positive forms, which are the most impor* 
tant, and which are also a type of the rest The negative, in- 
terrogative, imperative, and conditional forms of language, will 
be noticed afberwards. 
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A GonTenieat appropriate name will be giyen to eadi fiwin of 
proposition. 

1. Imperfect ProposiihfK 

•It nuns.' 

The imperfect ^position, or the so-called imperaonal verb, 
exhibits language m its first or earliest effort It consists ot a 
predication only, having no logical subject conceived of or ex* 
pressed. It is still employed to describe the state of fiie weather 
and other operations of nature. ' 

Fro£ Fowler, in his JSnglith Chrammar, § 809, notiees four daaBes of 
impefBoaal verbs, so called We are conoenied here only with the first 
class. 

It is pleasant to find the learned and acute logician, Adolphna IVeiide- 
lenhoig, in a work dedicated to Dr. G. F. Becker, agreeing with him in 
the importance to be attached to the impersonal yerb^ as devdopii]^ one 
of the earliest forms of hmnan language. See his LogUche UtUertuch- 
unj^m, (BerL 1840.) vol ii p. 142 ft 

2. Simple or Naked Propantkn. 

'Thesonahinea.' 

The simple or naked propoaitionf or the perfect propontion in 
its most simple ft«m, contains a subject as well as a predicate; 
The subject or cause evolves itself as it were, from the predicate 
or effect, in accordance with the mental law by which we oome 
to the knowledge of substances or existences in the universe. 

In the perfect proposition, the predicative relation, or the re- 
lation of the verb to its subject, is exhibited in its perfection*' 
This is the most important of the three syntactical relations. 
The verb and its subject together constitute t^jpreitca^ve ccm- 
binaiion, 

a. Pmpodtion vfiih Oopukt and Predicette AdjecSve. 

'The son is bright' 

In this proportion the predicate, by a curious and important 
process in language, is evolved ikom the j^edication, and ex- ' 
pressed separately. This predicate is a sort of imperfect verb. 
Joined wifli the substantive verb to be, it is adapted to express 
the idea of the verb from which it is derived with greater logi- 
cal foroc 
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Hub proposition is best exhibited in Latin, where < Dens est 
vivus' eyolves itself from ' Deus vivit,' and * puer est fidus' from 
'puerfidit* 

4. Fropoiition with Copula and Predicate Substantive. 
* Charles is a ph jsldao.' 

The noun here is an attributive noun, and answers nearly the 
same purpose as an adjeotiTe. 

5. Proposition with Preposition and Substantive as a Predicate, 

' Paul was at Borne.' 

So an infinitive with a preposition ; as * he is to cwm to-mor- 
row.' 

6. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Adverb, 

* The fire is out.* 

This form may be considered as elliptical ; *• the fire is &ut^* 
standing for * the fire is ^ane autJ 

7. Proposition with Attributive Adjective. 

* A good man is rare? 

If we compare * the strong band* with * the band is strong/ 
we shall find that in the former phrase, the adjective strong ex- 
presses a different syntactical relation from what it does in the 
latter. This is called the attributive relation. 

The adjective is the primary form of the attribute, and ia 
properly employed to reduce the genus to the species. 

8. Proposition with Attributive Substantive in Apposition^ 

* Christ, the Saviotir, died.* 

The attributive substantive in apposition is naturally adapted 

to express identity, and that of one individual with anotiier. 

Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the species, but to 

reduce the genus to the individual. When it expresses an an- 

* tithesis, it expresses the antithesis of the individual. 

9. Preposition with Attributive Genitive. 

* God's ways are inscrutable.* 

The genitive case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or 
case joined to the noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify 
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or lumt tEe force of the noun to wbich it is joined. It prop- 
erly expresses the attribute of the indiTiduaL 

10. ProposOkn with AttriduUw PreposiHon and SuUtcuUiveL 
< A friend to the cause is wanted' 

Besides the attributive adjective, the attributive substantive 
in apposition, and the attributive genitive, there is another form 
of me attribute, namely, a preposition and its complement, or a 
substantive with a preposition ; as^ ' the merchant m London 
died; 

The preposition and substantive, like the other attributes, ex- 
presses a predicate, (comp. ' the merchant dwelt in London^^) 
not as a fall thought or predication, but in the form of an idea 
or notion. 

This form of the attribute, as it involves a preposition, im- 
plies an adjective or participle understood, and thereby denotes 
an activity; as, 'a crown (made| of cold;' 'the letter (sent) to 
my&ther;' ' the bride (adorned) wim a crown ;' 'the wolf (de- 
scribed) in the &bW 

11. Proposition with Variatu Attributes. 

* An old man, from Italy, Cains' &ther, deceased latdy.' 

Here •' old' is the attributive adjective ; ' futher,' the attribu- 
tive substantive in apposition ; ' Gains,' the attributive genitive^ 
and * from Italy,' the attributive preposition and substantive. 

12. Proposition with Accusative Ohfect. 

' Alexander conquered Dariua.' 

Many verbs, in order to complete the idea which they predi- 
cate, require an accusative object, i. e. an object merely passive 
or suffering. This exists in three forms; as, (1.) 'Gain slew 
Abel;^ (2.) ^Solomon built a temple f and (3.) 'he lives a hap- 
py Uff' 

This proposition gives the antithesis of person and thing. 

It also develops, and that happily, the objective relation, one 
of the three syntactical relations. 

13. Proposition with Dative Object. 

*■ John ^ve the book to Oharles.' 

8* 
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Many veribfl^ both transitive and intransitiTe, in order to com- 
plete the idea whidi they ]»edicate, require a dative object^ L e. 
a personal object sympathizing with the subject; as, 'John 
wrote a letter to you;^ ^ the book'is usefiil to me.' 

The datire as o(Mnpared with the aocusatire, has been called 
the remoter object It is usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions to or for. 

14. Proposition tnth Genitive ObfecL 

•He wpeaia of bis folly.' 

Many yerbs, for the same reason, require a genitive object, 
L e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and calling out hia 
actiyity ; as, • he is ashamed of his conduct^ 

15. Proposition toith Factitive OhjecU 

*Tbey chose him long.' 

Many verbs, for the same reason, require a factitive object, 
L e. an object produced by the action dt the verb on the accu- 
sative or merely passive object; as, 'they regarded him as 
guilty! 

16. Proposition with Object of Place, 

* John is gone to Boston,' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized by a local object* 
i ve relation, or by subjoining a local object ; as, ' he lives in the 
country! 

17. Proposition with Object of Time. 

' He rose before sunrise.' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized hj a temporal ob- 
jective relation, or by subjoining a t^nporal object ; as, * he died 
after the war! 

18. Proposition with Object of Cause. 

* Socrates died from poison.' 

Any verb may be modified by a causal objective relation ; a% 
* heperished from hunger! 

The relation of cause and effect, or more generally of ground 
and consequence, is a relation inferred by the intellect, and not 
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first perceived by the senses. It exists between propomtions or 
judgments, and is properly expressed by a compound proposi^ 
tion ; as, ' Socrates took poison, and therefore died.* 

But this relation is also expressed as a grammatical relation 
between words or ideas, as in the example given above. 

19. Proposition with Object of MawMT* 

*He eats temperately.' 

Any verb may have the generic idea which it predicates re« 
duced to a specialty by the antithetic development of the man- 
ner of such predication ; as ^ James acted wisely I 

20. Propositim^ with Vanous OhjeeU, 
* Yesterday, in the palace, the kingToLiiiitarily reUnqoished the throne 

to his SOD.' 

Here 'the throne' is the accusative object; 'to his son,' th« 
dative object; 'in the palace,' the object of place; 'yesterday/ 
the object of time ; and ' voluntarily,' the object of manaer. 

21. Simple Proposition^ with both Attributive and Objective 
Combination^ 

' A good man governs his pasaioiia.' 

This proposition exhibits all the syntactical combinations. 
Thus here 'man governs' is a predicative combination ; 'good 
man,', an attributive combination; and 'governs his passions,' 
an objective combination. 

22. Intermediate Preposition with Simple Participle. 
' He answering said' 

The simple participle, by the objective modifications whfch it 
admits, forms propositions intermediate between the simple and 
the compound, or makes the transition from the simple to th« 
compound. 

The participle may be interchanged for a finite verb connec* 
ted with the leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the 
most simple resolution of this participial construction^. 
. The participle, thus used, may also be resolved into a subor- 
dinate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 
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28. Intermediate Proposition teitK the Oemnd, 

*He came riding.' 

The genind, or adrerbiallj used participle, does not express 
the relation of manner, like the adverbially used adjective, but 
the reUtion of the concomitant activity, under the form oi the 
relation of time. 

24. Intermediate Proposition toith Nominative Absolute* 

*t1ie enemy advanang, he retreated' 

This form is used when the subject of the participle is differ- 
ent from the subject of the proposition, 

25. Intermediate Proposition with the Supine. 

*He prepared to ga' 

The supine, or the infinitive with to, by the objective modifi- 
cations which it admits, also forms propositions intermediate 
between the simple and the compound, or makes the transition 
from the simple to the compound. 

As the inmiitive represents the abstract idea of the verb as a 
substantive in the ground form, it is adapted, in its own nature, 
to express the subject, also the accusative or passive object, also 
the second accusatiTe. 

In English the stipine^ which ia an obfiaue case of the infini- 
tive, has usurped tot the most part the place of the simple in» 
finitive. 

26. Intermediate Proposition with an Axusative and Infinitive 
or Supine. 
*He bade him stay.' 
' I advised him to ga' 

The accusative is em{>loyed when the sut^eet of the iufinitrve 
is different from the subject of the finite verb. 

2?. Subordinative Compound Proposition^ with Substantive 
Proposition denoting the Subfect. 

'That Gkxl eziBts, is demonstrable.' 

In the progressive cultivation and refinement of a language, 
the subordinate proposition is naturally developed from the par- 
ticipial, or from the simple adjective or substantive. The par- 
ticipial sentence exhibits to advantage the unity of the whole 
thought, by making one proposition a mere member of the 
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other; the subordinative proposition exhibits better the lo^cal 
"Vrorth of each member. 

The substantive subordinate proposition expresses either the 
concrete; as, ^ whoso hearkeneth unto me, shall dwell safety;* 
^what is right for one, is right for another;* or the abstract; 
as, * that God exists, is true.* 

28. The Same, with Substantive Proposition denoting the Im- 

mediate Complement, 

'What men bow, they must expect also to reap^' 

29. The Same, with Substantive Proposition denoting the Sec- 

ond Complement 

' The Bible teaches^ that God is loya' 

30. Subordinative Compound Proposition, with an Adjective 

Proposition. 

* BalbuB, who had a sword, drew it* 

This adjectiye proposition answers to an adjective in the sim- 
ple proposition. 

81. Subordinative Compound Proposition, with Adverbial Pro- 

position expressing the Place. 

* Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.*" 

The special forms of the adverbial proposition correspond to 
the special forms of the supplementary or adverbial object. 

These subordinative propositions are generally expressed by 
the correlation of a demonstrative and relative ; but when the 
adverbial proposition expresses the abstract idea of an activity, 
and corresponds to a substantive with a preposition, then the 
adverbial proposition is bound more looselj with the leading 
proposition, 

82. The Sam£, with Adverbial Proposition expressing , the Time. 

* Whensoever ye will, ye may do them good.* 

83. The Same, with Adverbial Proposition expressing the Cause. 

• * Because he could swear by none other, he sware by himselt* 

This is a logical relation of thought, expressed. in the foiin of 
a grammatical relation of ideas* 
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There are several varietieB of thia propontion : 

(1.) To express the ground or reason; as, ^the stars appear 
small, because they are dUtant from %u^ 

(2.) To express the condition; as, <I will not let thee go, 
except them bless me^ 

(3.) To express a concession; as, ^alikough we disregard ii^ 
the evil day will come.' 

(4.) To express the purpose ; as, 'he changed his dress, that 
he might escaped 

(5.) To express the consequence; as, * he is not man, thai he 
should lie.^ 

84. The Same, with an Adverbial Preposition expressing the 
Manner. 

' Forgiye as onr debts, «• we foigive our debtoiib' 

This form of proposition is sometimes expressed hj a com* 
parison of the assumed possibility; as, 'he looks as if he were 
sick.* 

25. The SamSj with an Adverbial Preposition expressing Inr 
tensity. 

'One is 80 near to another, that no air can oome between them.* 

36, Compound Propositionj with Various Subordinate Propo- 
sittims. 

" 'The judges that sat on the beiMsfa, was cooYinoed, long before the canae 
was finished, that the prisooer was guilty of the crime with which he 
wasohaiged.' 

As the grammatical relations repeat themselves in the simple 
proposition, so the syntactical in the C(Mnpound. 

37. Copulative Co-ordinating Compound Proposition. 
' The sun shines, and the air is pleasant* 

In the co-ordinating compound proposition, the two proposi- 
tions are co-ordinate or independent of each other, yet still 
make but one thought 

In the copulative compound proposition, the members have 
no internal or immediate relation to each other, but only a com- 
mon relation tp a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed 
or imderstood. 



Ite conjunction and is the type of this compound proposition. 

38. Antithetic Co-ordinating Compound Propofiiion. 

*He ifl not ati Engliabman, hat a Erendiman.' 

In this form of proposition, the second member negatives the 
first. 

The conjunction hut is the type of this cotnpound proposition* 

89. BeatricHve Co-ordmaUng Compound Proportion. 

* llie house is comrenient, hut the garden is waste.' 

Sometimes the restriction or limitation merely shuts out an 
inference ; as, ' he is rich, yet not liberal,^ 

The conjunctions hut and yet are the types of this compound 
proposition. 

40. IH^neiive Oo-ordinatinff Compound Proposition. 

' Hither the world had a creator, or it existed by ehanee.' 

The conjunction or is the type of this compound proposition, 

41. Causative Compound Propositwn. 

*Ood 18 to be laved, for be is good' 

The ccmjunction ybr is the type of this compound proposition. 

42. lUative Compound Proposition. 

*God is good, therefore he is to be loyed* 

The coigunction therefore is the type of this compound pro-> 
position. 

Note. — ^A compound proposition, which involyes or shuts 
out an inference or deduction, constitutes a period; as, ' God is 
to be loved, for he is good ;' ' God is good, therefore he is to be 
loved ;' ' he is rich, yet not liberal.' So also some of the sub- 
ordinative compound propositions. Comp. p. 26. 

43. Compound Period, 

* Though I walk through the valley of death-shade, I will fear no evil ; 
for thou art with me.' 

Here * though I walk through the valley of death-shade, I 
will fear no evil,' would of itself constitute a period. So *I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me,' is a period. The whole 
is a compound period. 
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We have thus given a regnlar series of propositions in iheir 
direct positire forms, with short and succinct notices as to their 
nature and use. But each of these forms, in order to be r^htly 
appreciated, deserves a fuller treatment and more spedal inves- 
tigation. We need to know the philosophical necessity which 
gives rise to each form, the meaning which appropriately be- 
longs to it, and the abnonnal or figurative use to which it may 
be applied. 

This subject can be developed here only in part. In subse- 
quent articles we shall select some of the more important top- 
ics, and hope to throw light on others in the way of analogy. 

May, 1853. 



Art. IX. — ^Dbvelopmsnt of the Parts of Sfssch from the 
Proposition. 

The development of the parts of speech in the gradual build- 
ing up of the proposition is an important, and to one who is 
curious in such matters an interesting topic 

Language, or continuous speech, is made up of propositions. 
The longest discourse may be reduced to propositions. But the 
proposition is the unit in language. It is capable of no further 
analysis in the same way. TThie proposition is a logical whole, 
and must be divided into logical parts. A s«itence may be cut 
up into words, but this is not strictly an analysis. 

Such being the nature of the proposition, the value of the 
parts of speech, or kinds of words, must depend on their rela- 
tion to the proposition as a whole. The different parts of 
speech do not elicit themselves at once, but are elicited as the 
proposition is enlarged or built up. As sopie parts of speech 
are necessary to every proposition, and some parts of speech 
are exhibited only in the more complicated, and even compound 
propositions, it seems desirable to exhibit ihe order of their de- 
velopment. 

I propose to exhibit a series of propositions, beginning from 
the more simple, each of which shall develop a new part of 
speech. 

A just conception of this subject will help us to conceive of 
the formation and development of language, and will answer 



ia 8OiQi0 measure the caTik of Dr. Charles Enulsir \ 
so-called parts of speech, in his Glossology just pabli^ed. 

1. Pluity 'it raiBS.' This is an imperfect propoflition, conaist- 
ing of a predication only, and haring no logical subject con- 
ceived of or esqpressed* This fonn of speech is employed to de- 
scribe certain operations of nature or states of the weather, it 
^shibits language in its first or earliest effort It however de- 
velops the verb, (from Lat verbiim, ^ihe word,' because of its 
importance in a sentence,) or that part of speech which predi- 
cates or aSrms action. "" 

The natural origin of such va^bs is sometimes clearly seen, 
as in tonat, ^ it thund^s,' where Vtan imitates in some measure 
the sound of' thunder. 

2. Sol lucet, *• the sun shines.* This is a perfect proposition, 
consisting of a predicate and subject combined, and that in its 
most simple form% We see the subject or cause evolving itself 
as it were, from the predic^ite or effect This proposition dev^ 
ops the substantive^ (from Lat substantia, ' substance,') or that 
part of speech which denotes a being, substance, or essence. 
The verb and the substantive are tlie two most important parts 
of speech. The action and the substance which they denote 
constitute the highest antithesis in nature. 

This evolution of the «ibstantive from the verb, or of the 
substance from the action, is olten exhibited etymologically ; as, 
lux^ .{lues) lucet, ' the shiner shines,' both from '/luc; rex {regs) 
regit, * the governor governs,' both from */reg; fiumen Jluitj 
* the flowar Sows,' both from ^Jlu, 

3. Sol est lucidus, * the sun is bright' In this proposition 
fonaed from No. 2, the predicate is evolved from tie predici^ 
tion, and expressed separately. This enables the mind to rest 
the better upon it This predicate exhibits the adjective, (from 
Lat. adjectus, 'added,' beeai»e it may be added directly to a 
substantive,) or that part of speech which expresses an attri- 
bute or quality of the substantive. 

In the same way Dsus es4 vivus is developed from D$us vt- 
vit, where vivus «nd vivit both come from ^s/viv, 

4. Sol lucet splendide, ^ihQ sun shines brighUy.* Pasoiig 
over prc^H>8itions whose predicate ia modified by a complement- 
ary object, (i. e* an object necessary to complete the sense,) as 
an aoeusative or dative case, we come to this proposition whose 
pfedkate is modified ot barged by an oisjeet not eomplement- 

4 
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«y. This modifying word is the adverhy (from Lat <td wrbunt^ 
' to the verb,') or that part of speech which is joined to a verb* 
It may be regarded as a substantive with a- case-ending; oomp. 
raro^ 'rarely,' sulnto, 'suddenly.' 

The verb, the substantive, the adjective, and the proper ad- 
verb, all express ideas or notions, and are called notional words 
in the Beckerian nomenclature. They differ from the otiier 
parts of speech which denote mere relations of ideas, and are 
called fortn^words, 

5. Sol Hicet in coelo, * the sun shines in heaven.' Here again 
the predicate is modified or enlarged by an object not comple- 
mentary, or necessary to complete the sense. But instead of 
the case-ending merely of the substantive, the relation oi the 
substantive to the predicate is expressed by a separate word. 
This word is the preposition, (from Lat prceposiiio, ' a placic^ 
before,' because placed before the substantive,) or ihat part of 
speech which expresses the relation between the verb and its 
(A>jeet 

6. Hie vivitf 'he lives.' Here the subject is not named, as 
in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but is demon- 
strated or pointed out, as it were, from its relaticm to the 
speaker. Such a word is a pronoun, (from Lat. pro nomine, 
' instead of a noun,' because used for a noun,) or that part of 
speech which points out, but does not name objects. 

7. Multi peccant, ^ manj &m J Here the subject is not named, 
as in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but fix>m 
its mass or quantity, as viewed by the speaker. Such a word 
is called a numeral or quantitative by Beck^, and is regarded 
as a distinct part of speech. 

8. Scl est globus, 'the sun is a globe.' The abstract or 
Substantive verb here, having lost its force to express an idea or 
notion and expressing only a relation, is called by Becker the 
predicate-word, 

9. Sol lucet, et aer est calidus, ' the sun shines, and the air is 
warm.' Here two thoughts or propositions are connected with 
each other. The particle et ' and' is a conjunction, (frcaa Lat. 
eonjunetio, ' a joimng together,') or that part of speech which 
shows the relation of pr(^>o6itions to each other, without belong- 
ing to either of them. 

10. Ah, egopereo, 'Ah, I perish.' Here an instinctive excla- 
mation, which in itself forms no part of language, is intenmnh 
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gled with tHBCouise. It is called an interfeeiian, (60m Lat 
mterjeetio^ ^ a throwing in,' becanse thrown in between other 
words,^ or that ^Bst^ iS speech which consists of instinctive ez- 
damauons. 

In this discossion we have had reference only to the direct 
forms of language, where the yerb is in the indicative mood* 
Interrogative, imperative, optative, and conditional sentences, 
are propositions only indkecdy, or in a qualified sense. 

Oct 1852. 



Abt. X — ^Thb Threk Syntactical Combinatioks. 

The sentence or proposition constitutes the sold and essence 
of language, and is the central point of all grammatical inves- 
tigations. 

The analysis of the proposition continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the philosophic grammarian, and the results of his in- 
vestigations, should be early imbibed by the youthful mind. 

Hie sent^ice or proposition does not consist directly of words. 
"Words brought together by mere juxtaposition do not constitute 
a sentence. Ihey are merely the rude materiaL Something 
mcn^ is necessary to make them an orffuiic whole. 

According to the view of modem philologists, a sentence or 
pro^ition is made up immediately, not of words, but of sjm- 
tactical groupings or combinations of words. These syntactical 
eombinations are of three lands only, viz. the predicative^ the 
attributive^ and the objective. Not every phrase or grouping of 
words is a syntactical combination, or a combination wmch 
enters immediately into the structure of the sentence. 

I. The first syntactical combination is the predicative; as, 
'God exists.^ It consists of two factors, the subject and the 
predicate. 

The svhject is a substantive, i. e. the idea of a substance, or 
of something conceived of as such, concerning which something 
is affirmed ; as, * God.* 

The predicate is a verb, i. e. the idea of an action or activity, 
which is affirmed concerning the subject ; as, * exists.' 

The subject and the predicate, by means of this relation be- 
tweoL them, are combined by the speaker, at the moment of 
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qiealdag', into ft unit orwb<^ B k tlie Baton «f tlie pnefies- 
thre oombioatioii, that the pradioftte and sal^eet together form 
muB thompkt^ and that thooght a jmd^wmU or affitmatkHi of the 
kufnan mind, 

^ Aoeaiding to die different fems of the precBcatife tmaibmar 
tion, tibie predicate may be, 

1. A verb; as, ^ glaai ifvaib.' 

2. Anadjectrre; aa, ^ the g)a» is prem.* 

3. A Bubstantiye ; aa, * John is a ^ynoem.' 

4. A sabstantiye with a preposition ; as, ' he is t a §food gpiriisj 

5. An adverb; as, ^the fire is ou<.' 

The unity of the diought is evident in all these combinatioBS 
or groupings. 

^ A pedicatire combination alone oonstitntes a simple propoai- 
tion in its crude or naked £drm ; but the other sjntactiad com* 
binations are necessary, in order to enlarge imd expand the 
dmple jffoposition, and the repetition of the predicative com- 
bination is necessaiy, in order to constitute a compound propo- 



IL The second syntactical combination is the attributiife; aa, 
'Almighty God.* This oonsistB of two &cton» viz. a substanr 
tive, or the idea of a substance ; as, *• God ;' and the attribute^ 
which involves the idea of an action or activity ; as, 'Almighty/ 
These two fiictors are combined, not necessarily by the speaker, 
nor necessarily at the mom^it of speaking', into one idea (not 
(me thought^ and that the idea of a etibetance. 

Accoi^g to the different forms of the attributive combina- 
tion, the attribute may be, 

1. An adjective ; as, ' itie virtuous man.' 

2. A substantive in apposition; as, ^ my hro^ieT, the j^yeieian,^ 
S. A substantive in the genitive case ; as, * the sun's course.' 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, ' an enemy to hU 
country.^ 

5. A substantive used adjectively ; as, ' the marriage act.' 

6. An adverb ; as, * the under side.' 
*I. A participle ; as, * running water.' 
8. A pronoun ; as, * this book.' 

All these groupings or c(Mnbinations, it is evident, constitate 
one ideOf and that ths idea of a sub§tancen. 
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m. The ibild syvtaetioal c<Hnbiiiati<yn is ik$ objective; M| 
^ made duiil' TUm oomsisCs of two &ctoi8, viz. a verb ot adieo- 
tive, inyolTing the idea of action ; as, 'made;' and an object 
to which such aetivify is directed ; as, * man.' The two factors 
are combined so as to make om ideoj and that an idea ofaeUfm 
or activity. 

Accoidmg to the different forms of the objective ccnabination, 
the object may be eiqpfessedi 

1. By a substantiye in an oblique case ; as, 'made man! 

2. By a substantiye with a preposition ; as, 'gave to him! 

3. By an adyerb ; as, ' acted wisdy! 

4. By an infinitiye; as, 'desires to ^.* 

5. By a pronominal w<Hd ; as, 'kiUed Idm! 

All these combinations or groupings, it is evident, ccmstitiite 
one idea^ and that the idea ofaxtvon. 

The complex sentence, ' The father, anxious about the child, 
wrote a long letter,' may be analyzed thus : 

' The father wrote,' is a predicative combination. 
*The anxious father,' is an attributive combination. 
* Wrote a letter,' is an objective combination. 
'Anxious about the child,' is an objective combination. 
'A long letter,' is an attributive combination. 
In this way, sentences may be developed to an indefinite extents 
Feb. 18^0* 



Abt. XL — ^Thb Thbkb Syntactical CoMBnrATi^N^ 

[More fully eiplaiaed] 

** Every sentence, to whatever extent the relatioBS whidi it oompre- 
bendfl may have been midt^Dliecl, is composed of only three kinds of 
oomlMnaticHis, thi precUcative, ths atttibuHve, sad the dt^jeetiifer 

0. F. Bxcnnu 

Wbrs I to point out a new proposition which is destined to 
exert a powerful influence on the intellectual culture of man, 
from its earliest te its highest stages, I mi^t, without impro- 
priety, adduce the preceding sentence from the learned and 
philosophic Becker. The discovery involved therein is now 
engaging the labors of learned philologists al»oad, and re- 
moulding the foim, I nuiy almost say, the veiy substance of 
4* 
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jframmatical instrociioii. It » n&w the bans of amngMBeiit 
m all the new treaties on syntax, as being alone aoeotdant irkh 
the true nature of kmguage. 

I propose to make some reasairlai on the natvre and beaanng 
of tms new Beckerian doctrine. 

Eyerj sentence or thought consists of words or ideas. But 
words or ideas metelv continuous in time or space, while tliey 
remain isolated in me mind, cannot fonn a sentence. They 
merely constitute its matt^. lliere is evidently wanting scnne 
act or energy of the mind to attach eadh additional word to 
some preceding woid in. the sentence, and thus to make a whc^ 
This mrst gives to the sentence its form, and constitutes its or^ 
ganization. Now the question arises, whether this act or energy 
of the mind is the same in every combination of words or ideas, 
or whether it varies in different cases ; and if it varieB, of how 
many varieties it consists. This important question Becker has 
endeavored to answer by sayii^ that there are three syntactical 
relations between words or ideas, giving rise to the tiiree syn- 
tactical combinations mentioned above, and that these thiiee are 
M, Iliis condusion^if true, cannot &il to be a very important 
one, 

L The first syntactical relation is already fanasliar to ua It 
is the predicative relation^ or the relation of the predicate to the 
subject; as, *Deus amat,' God loves. Every proposition or 
sentence necessarily has two constituent parts : the subject and 
the predicate. The subject is an idea of existence of which 
something is affirmed ; ths predicate is an idea of action which 
is affirmed of the subject. The subject and predicate, at die 
moment of speaking, are connected by means of this relation, 
and constitute one Uiought. We speak here of a leading pro- 
position or sentence. In a suboidinate proposition the two 
factors form one idea or notion. 

There are three kinds of subjects; (1.^ real eipstences, or 
existences which are found in nature, and nave an external re^ 
ality ; (2.) things that exist only as conceived of, or merely in 
our conceptions, yet aside from language ; and (3.) things ex- 
isting merely in language, or for the purposes of human speech, 
and haying no farther place in our conceptions. But with these 
distinctions we are not speciaUy concerned here. 

The different forms of the predicative combinations are the 
following : 
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(1.) lliepredicaiiemaybeaYeil); afly^glMi^reafo.' Thisk 
the appropriate form of this oombinatioii, waen the more geneial 
idea expressed hj the predicate is reduced to a more qiecial 
one I^ means of the subject, as in the ezamjde just given. 

Th^ Terb expresses boUi the predioate and the eombinaticm of 
tiie predicate with tibe ssbjeet 

The predicates which follow reouire the interventimi of the 
sabstantiYe Y&rh or cc^ula, which nas the inflection of the rerb. 

(2.) The pxedicate may be an adjeotiTe. This is the ap|wo- 
priate form, when the more general idea expressed bj the sob- 
ject is reikdmred more special hj means of the predicate; as, 
^ the ^as9 is green^ Hie adjectiye, howcTer, is sometimes used 
as &e verb above ; as, ' glass i&fragiU^ 

The adjeetp^e is adajpted to express an antithetic correlation ; 
fls^ * the man is rkh^ i. e. ' he is not poor! 

(S.) The predicate may be a noon ; as, ' he is a phyddan;^ 
'man is dust! This form interchai^pes w^ the preoedmg, and 
answers nearly the same purpose. 

(4.) The predicate may be a substaDtire with a preposition ; 
as, * he is m good sphiU? So an infinitive with a preposition ; 
as, * he is to come to-morrow.' 

(5.) The predicate may be an adverb ; as^ ' the fire is ouiy i. e. 
' the fire is §one otUj This form may be considered as ellipticaL. 

A sentence may be formed by a predicate and subject, L e^ 
by a predicativd combination only. But when the sentence ia 
extended we have other syntactical relations. 

n. The second syntactical relation is the attributive. This 
term also is found in our current grammars, although too limited 
in its application, and not defined with sufficient exactness. Any 
substantive jn a sentence may have a word or phrase joined to 
it attributively ; and any word or phrase, which \& capable of 
being used predicatively by means of the substantive verb to he^ 
may be used attributively without such verb. 

The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
limit mpre exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more 

feneral to the more special. But it presupposes a judgment, 
oes not express one. It expresses a predicate, not as a full 
thought or predication, but in the form of an idea or notion.. 
Th.e substantive and attribute are not first joined at the momeni 
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of Speaking, but the attributiYe eombinMion makes use of a 
past or fonner predication. 

The different forms of the attribntire combination are the 
following : 

il.) The attributiTe adjectiye; as, 'the virtuous man.' This 
iie primary form ci the attributive combina1i(»i, and is prop- 
erly employed to reduce the genus to the species, as in the ex- 
ample just given. But many attributive adjectives are mere 
epithets ; as, ' ^^ eloqttent Gioero ;' or contain a judgment or 
decision of the human mind ; as, 'he preferred this ungrateful 
son to all the others,' i. e. notwithstanding he was ungratefuL 
March, 1845. 

The following are merely varieties of the attributive adjective : 
(1.) The attributive participle; as, ' runmn^ water ;' 'the 
caught ihieV 

f2.) The attributive pronoun ; as, * this book.' 
3.) The adverb, vaed as an adjective ; as, * the under skde ;' 

* an off-hand manner.' 

(4.) The substatitive used as an adjective; as, *the marriage 
act;' ^ Si savings hs.uk '^ ^^goldtrng'^ 'a&orndoor;' ^Tuesdcty 
night' 

2. The attributive substantive in apposition ; as, ' my brother, 
the physician,^ This form of the attnbute is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with another. 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the E^)ecie8, but to 
reduce the species to the individual. When it expresses an 
antithesis, it expresses the antithesis of the individual. See this 
subject more fidly developed in Art. on Substantive in Apposi- 
tion, infra. 

3. The attributive genitive ; as^^the sun^s course.' This case, 
being in its origin, the adnominal case, or case joined to a noun, 
is adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the force of thie 
noun to which it is joined. It properly expresses the attribute 
of the individual, but also expresses the attribute of kind. 

So far as it is the attribute of the individual, it properly pre- 
cedes, as in English, with the subordinate tone. Compare 
^IsraePs sons^ with ^sons of Israel;^ *the sun^s light ^ with 
^ light of the sunf ^Ood*s word^ with ^wwd of Ood;'* ^the 
iingh speecV with ^speech of the king;^ * the Lord^s day^ with 

* day of the Lord;'' where the first form of each couplet, it ia 
thought, is more individualized than the last. 
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4. A stdbdtontive witk s prepooitkm; as, the crown of the 
kinff; the inarch of an army; the father cf the girl; the roof ef 
a house; a man ^ honor; a rod of iron; an enemy to Ai« «oui»- 
<ry/ a friend to his cause; milk /br 6a6e»; the man in the moon; 
the love of our country; the injuries of tite Selvetii. 

The prepofiitaon (f^ in some cases, is nearly equivalent to ft 
genitive. 

This form has arisen, in some cases, from a predicate enlaif;ed 
to an objective combination. 

m. The third syntactical relation is the chjective, or the rela- 
tion of the object to a verb or adjective. This term also is 
familiar to as. But it is taken by Becker in a more extended 
sense than by common grammarians. It includes, according to 
him, not only the direct object, the indirect object, and the sec- 
ond object ; but also the circumstances of place, time, manner, 
and causality. The object is any thing to which the action im- 
|)lied in the verb or adjective is referred. As the action ^hich 
lies in the verb or adjective is conceived of as motion, so every 
reference of the action is conceived of as the direction of that 
motion to some object. The object is declined in order to ex- 
press the relatkm. 

As the attributive combination expresses only one idea, and 
that a substantive or the idea of a substance ; so the objective 
combination expresses only one idea, and that a verb or the 
idea of action. The objective combination expresses an idea 
formed for the moment of discourse, by the combination of the 
object with the verb or adjective to one idea. 

The different forms of the objective combination are as 
follows : 

1. The object may be expressed by a noun in an oblique case. 
This is the appropriate form to express the complement of the 
verb or adjective, or the higher spiritual relations. 

2. The object may be expressed by a preposition with a noun 
following. This, it is well known, is equivalent to and inter- 
changes with the oases. It is appropriated to the expression of 
place, time, and causality. 

3. The object may be expressed by an adverb. The adverbs 
are a sort of case-form. They are adapted to express the manner. 

4. The object may be expressed by an infinitive. The infini- 
tive is a noun, and the prefix to it is a preposition, 
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6, The object may be expressed by a {»t>iiouB or pronominal 
adverb. 

These are the i^>edal forms of the object. 

On the syntactical^combinations in general, we observe, 

1. That each of them is the reduction of the general to the 
special. Thus *^?a«« breaks' is a more specific thought than 
* there is a breaking ;' * a virtuous man' is a more specific con- 
ception than *aman;' and * acted wisely'* is a more specific 
action than simply * acted.' 

2. That this reduction is effected by the antithesis of sub- 
stance and action ; ideas of substance being reduced by ideas 
of action, and ideas of action by those of substance. * 

3. That the most appropriate division of syntax depends on 
these three syntactical combinations. 

4. That each of these syntactical combinations is a combina- 
tion, i. e. forms an unity. 

5. That they are named from their internal nature. 
May, 1853. 



Art. Xn. — Grbenk's Analysis or thb Peoposition. 

Mr. S. S. Greene, in his elaborate Treatise on the Structure 
of the English Langua^, lately published bjr Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait k Co., has attempted a new and philosophical analy- 
sis of the sentence or proposition. 

As the proposition is the unit or central point in language, 
and the value of every word and of every form depends on its 
relation to the proposition, the problem proposed becomes in- 
tensely interesting, and if rightly solved, cannot fail to have an 
important influence on our views of language, and through 
them on our conceptions, thoughts, and reasonings. 
^ According to Mr. Greene, there are in a sentence or proposi- 
tion, five elements or component parts, viz. the subject and the 
predicate, which are indispensable, and cannot be repeated in a 
simple sentence, and the adjective element, the objective element, 
and the adverbial element, which are incidental, and may be 
repeated in the same sentence. These are said to be all the ele- 
ments, which a sentence or proposition can contain within itsel£ 

The following is given as a model of a simple -sentence : 

^ Constant boasting always betrays incapacity.' 
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Here 'boasting' k the subject; * betrays' is the predicate; 
* constant' is th« adjective element; incapacity' jr the objective 
element; and 'always' is the adverbial element. 

But if we follow out our authcnr in his principle of grouping 
words, and look more to the thought thim to the external ex- 
pression, these five elements may be reduced to three syiitactical 
combinations or groupings. 

For, in the first place^ the adverbial element is merely a spe- 
cies or variety of the objective element. The objective element 
of the author embraces the complementary object^ or what is 
necessary afiter an objective verb to complete the idea of the 
verb, and the adverbial element embraces the supplementary 
object after a verb whether objective or subjective. 

In the second place, the subject and predicate are merely 
factors of the same syntactical combination or grouping, to wit, 
the predicative. 

According to these views, a sentence may contain three syn- 
tactical combinations or groupings, the predicative, the attribu- 
tive, and the objective, and the sentence, 'constant boasting 
always betrays incapacity,' would be an^yzed thus : 

'Boasting betrays' is a predicative combination, in which 
'betrays' bears to 'boasting' the predicative relation. 

'Constant boasting' is an attributive combination, in which 
'constant' bears to 'boasting' the attributive relation* 

'Befepays incapacity' is an objective combination, in which 
'incapacity,' bears to 'betrays' the objective relation. 
'Betrays always' is another objective combination. 
Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it 
comprehends may have been multiplied, is composed of only 
these three kinds of combinations. 

But besides these elements which enter into the proposition 
itself we have in continuous discourse the eompellative or voco- 
tivCj and the interjection or exclamation^ which are thrown in 
between the psurts of a sentence, and the conjunction^ which 
exhibits the relation of sentences to each other. 
Dec. 1840. 

The doctrine concerning phrases, as exhibited by Mr. Greene in 

a long chapter, I regard as unfortunate. The use of or^ word, or 

of two words, to express a particular idea, does not authorize the 

broad distinction which he makes between a word and a phrase. 

May, 1863. 
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Abt. XHL — ^NonosAi* Words ajtd Fobm-Wobi>8. 

Tax tenn parts of speech has been for some time an object of 
opprobrium; (1.) on account of the impropiety of tibie expvea- 
non, as implying that all words are immediate parts of speech 
or discourse ; (2.) on account of the anomalous classification^ 
as not being founded on one uniform principle ; and {3.^ on 
account of the inadequacy of the names given to them, as indi- 
cating only their external relations. 

The way has been prepared for a better understanding of the 
subject, by showing the gradual^ not coeianeousy development 
of the kinds of w<»ds or parte of speech. See Art IX. sufmu 

Still more important is Dr. Becker^s general division of words 
into notional vfords and formr^worde. 

By notional words he understands words which express no* 
tbns, or general abstract conceptions; and hj form^oordSy or 
rdatuynaJL toordsj words whidi express only rdations of our 
conceptions. 

Notional wx>rds are the following : 

1. The verby which expresses the idea of activity, and also 
the act of predication which unites the idea of activity with the 
idea of a substance or thin^ into one thought ; as, ^ the child 
sleeps;^ ' the tree grows f * flie horse rwiw.' 

2. The substantive^ which expresses the idea of a substance 
or thing; as, ^childy^ ^tree^ ^ horsed 

3. T}U adjective^ which expresses an attribute, i. e. an activity 
by which the kind of thing is reduced to a species, but without 
a predication ; as, < the b^utiful child ;' ^ the ^ee» tree ;' ^ the 
swift horse.' 

4. The notional adverb, which expresses llie mann^, timei or 
{dace of action, absolutely, or without reference to the i^teaker ; 
as, *the child sleeps sweetly;^ *the tree grows slowly;^ 'the 
horse rnna swiftly;^ * he will arrive ear/y;' *the teoops march 
eastward,^ 

Form-words, or relational words, are the following : 
1. The oMxiliary verb, which expresses no proper predicate ; 
including (1.) the predicate-word or copula, to be; (2.) the 
auxiliary verb of time, as, to have, etc and (8.) Ac auxiliary 
verb of mode, as, may, can^ etc 
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2. The artide, which is placed before a snbRtantiTe to limit 
its signification ; as, * a man ;' * the child.* — ^This part of speech 
was not noticed in Art IX. as the examples ivere taken from 
the Latin language. 

8. The proTWun^ which expresses the r^ation at penonafily, 
the demonstrative limitation, or the interrogative limitation ; as, 

* James saw Am;' * this book is useful ;' * what book is that V 

4. The numeral or quantitative, whidi expresses the number 
or quantity, as viewed by the speaker; as, *many people;' 

* jmich good.' 

- 5. The proposition, which connects an object with its verb or 
adjective, and shows the relation between them ; as, * I go to 
England ;' * he liv^ in France ;' ' he is content mth his fate,' 

6. The conjunction, which connects two sentences or proposi- 
tions, and shows the relation between them; as, 'my father 
amved, and I met him ;' ' he was poor, but he lived comfortably.' 

7. The relational adverb, which limits the signification of the 
predicate by relations to the speaker ; as, * he lives here;^ * he 
departs now;^ * he speats thus;^ * he will perhaps come.' 

8. The interjection, which is merely an instinctive exclama- 
tion ; as, * Ah, I perish.' 

May, 1853. 



Art, XIV. — ^The Verb and its Species. 

THE^erb is a notional word, which expresses the idea of an 
activity, and also the act of predication by means of which the 
idea of activity becomes united with the idea of a thing into 
one thought ; as, ' the sun shines;^ * the tree ffrows;^ * the cord 
binds,'' 

We have already shown (see Art. V. supra) that all roots or 
radical words are verbs, and that all radical ideas express activi- 
ties, ^bordinate to the generic idea of motion. For states of 
rest are only special forms of motion. They are activities 
diecked by counter- activities. They are often expressed in 
language by the activity of which they are the resiilt ; as, to 
exist, from Lat. existo, ' to stand out ;' to repose, from Lat. repono^ 
* to place back.' 

The generic idea of activity is often reduced by another idea 
to a specific or particular activity. This other idea is called the 
5 
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obfeet of the actiyity ; as, ^the boy eats an apple;* ^tho hotec 
nms swiftly J 

Verbs, which express activities which can be concaved of 
without an object to complete the sense, are called subjective 
verbs ; as, * the child sleeps;^ ' the horse runs.^ 

Many verbs express activities, which cannot be conceived of 
without a thing by means of which the idea is reduced to a 
specific or particular activity. These are called objective verbs, 
and the object is called a complementary object ; as, 'he enjoys 
his food ;^ *he drinks wine;^ *he escapes /rom danger^ 

This is the most important distinction in verbs ; the other 
classes of verbs may be readily reduced to these. 

A transitive verb is an objective verb which requires after it 
a suffering or passive object to complete the sense; as, 'he 
smites the dog ;' * he plants a tree ;' * he shears the sheep.' 

A causative verb is a transitive verb whose passive object is 
so changed by the subject as itself to become active; as, 'be 
fells (causes to M) a tree ;' ' he wakes (causes to awake) the 
sleeper.' 

A passive verb, or a verb in the passive voice, may be re- 
garded as a subjective verb ; as, * the man wgw injured,^ The 
passive form is convenient, when it is more important to exhibit 
the object than the agent of an action. The use of it enables 
us to avoid changing the subject of discourse. 

A reflexive verb in which the agent truly and properly acts 
upon himself as 'to examine one's sel^' needs no special notice. 
A reflexive verb in which the agent does not truly and properly 
act upon himself^ as ' to firet one's self,' is merely an expedient 
for forming an intransitive out of a transitive verb. See Fow- 
ler's £. O, § 308, where the subject of reflexive verbs is fiilly 
discussed. 

An impersonal verb constitutes an imperfect proposition ; see 
p. 27, supra. 

The verb to be, when employed to express merely the copula, 
18 called the p^redicate-wordj and is no longer a notional word ; 
as, * God is wise.' The same is true of the atmliary verbs <f 
time and of the auxiliary verbs of mode. 

May, 1853. 
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Art. XV. — ^The Substaktivk akd its Spzois8. 

Thb substantiye may be treated, it is thought, more philo- 
sophically than is done in our oommou English grammars. 

The substantiye is a noticHial word, which expresses the idea 
of a substance or thing, having an actual existence ; as, horse^ 
hook J river ^ Chd^ angel; or of something merely conceived of 
as such; as, play, %Uep^ youth. The forpier are the proper 
substantives. 

Substantives are either names of persons; as, father^ son^ 
friend; or names of things which are not persons; sBjStone^hook. 
J^ames of men, male am'mals, and masculine offices, are mas- 
culine ; names of women, female animals, and feminine offices, 
are feminine ; and other words are neuter. 

But many names of things, and many abstract nouns, have 
retained to the present day the gender which they had in tha 
ori^nal languages. 

Substantiyes, properly so called, are either names of substaur 
oes which exist as detached individuals ; as, house^ John^ people; 
or names of substances which exist only in ihe aggregate ; a8| 
gold^ air, water. All these are concrete nouns. 

Names of substances, existing as detached individuals, are^ in 
relation to number, either 

(1.^ Common names, i. e. names common to all the individu- 
als oi the class ; as, house, boy, hat, angel. These substantivea 
may be in the singular or plural number, according as one or 
more individuals are intended. 

(2.) Proper names, L e. names which have lost their generic 
application, and are now appropriated to one individual person 
or place ; as, Damd, Borne. These can properly be only in the 
singular number. 

A proper name does not become a common name by being 
applied to different individuals; since such individuals have 
nothing in common but the name, which is an incidental cir- 
cumstance. 

But a proper name may be used for a common name by a 
metonymy ; as, * he was a Demosthenes,^ i. e. a great orator. 

(3.) Collective rtouns, which express many things together aa 
one thing ; eb, people, army.. 
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To eveiy collective noun there naturally stands some other 
noun in me relation of a namen unitatu; as, man, one of a 
people; soldier , one of an army; sheep^ one of a Jlock; ox, one 
of a herd; etc. 

Names of substances which exist only in the aggregate are 
called nouns of the material; as, water, air, earth, rice, pulse, 
ffold. To these correspond not nomina unitatis, but phrases; as, 
a drop of water, a particle of air, a grain of rice, a piece of gold. 

There are some peculiar nouns which are tapeated as nouns of 
the material ; as, ' man is mortal ;' ' spirit hath not flesh and 
blood ;' ^fiesh and blood shall not inh^t the kingdom of heaven.' 

The plural number is often used to denote nouns of the ma- 
terial ; as, dregs, hops, weeds, clouds, means, news, wages, lees. 

The other class of substantives is the abstract noun, which 
expresses the idea of an activity, taken apart from, tl^ substance 
to which it belongs, and considered as having an independent 
existence. 

Abstract nouns include, 

(1.) Names of actions, i, e, activities without continuance; 
whether single, as a call, a run, a journey, a question; or re- 
peated, as howling, beggary, play, — The infinitive mode may be 
mduded here. 

(2.) Names of states or conditions, i. e. activities, which nfber 
their nature are conceived of with more or less permanency ; 
as, joy, sorrow, war, peace, covrage, fear, friendship, sleep, rest^ 
life, death. 

(3.) Names of properties or qualities, i. e. immanent activities 
adhering to things; as, beauty, deformity, wealth, poverty, 
strength, weakness. These are developed generally in antitheses. 

The distinction of genus and species is sometimes observable 
in abstract nouns ; as, justice, a species under the genus virtue. 

Many abstract nouns are used also as concretes; as, a/av&r^ 
a height. 

For adjectives used substantively, see Art. XVIII. infra. 

The following are substantive clauses or propositions : ' Whoso 
fndeth me findeth life,' Prov. 8:35. ^He that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 36. *Then shall ye discern 
between him that serveth God and him that serveth him not^ 
Mai. 3 : 18. ^e in these cases is no proper antecedent, but 
merely a determinative. See Christ. Spect. 1837, p. 119. 

May, 1853. 
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Art. XVL — Thb Adjbotiyk ik Eetolish. 

Thbre are sevBral uses of the adjective in Eoglii^, wfaidi it 
ia importimt to distinguish. 

1. The primary use of the adjectiTe is to express the predi- 
cate. If we compare iUe eit vivus with Ule vhdt, we shall find 
that the adjective differs from the verb, in that it ezpresses the 
predicate only, and not the predication also. It is a sort of im- 
perfect verb, and joined with the substantive verb to be, is adap^ 
ted to express the idea of the verb from whidi it is derived 
wiik more force or empha^s. The adjective form is especially 
appix^riated to express antithesis. Hence adjectives are devel- 
oped in pairs or couplets; as, ^eai and imall, Umg and shorty 
broad and narrawj Mgh and ^w, deep and shaUow; and are ca- 
pable of compuisoQ ; as, great, greater, greatest; mall, emaUer, 
smallest, 

2. A second^ but very common and very important nse of 
the adjective^ ia to express the attribute. K we compare vir 
bonus, Hhegoodmao^' with vir est bonus, * the man is good,' 
we shall find that in the former phrase the adjective bonus ex- 
presses a distinct syntactical relation firom what it does in the 
latter. The former ia the attributive, and the latter the predi- 
cative relation. 

3. The adjective, whether employed as an attribute or as a 
predicate, usually limits more exactly or specifies more minutely 
the force of the substantive to which it relates, and thus reduces 
the more general to the more special ; but adjectives are some- 
times used as mere epithets. Compare ' a cruel tyrant,' with 
* a cruel prince;' 'a rich capitalist,' with *a rich man;' 'the 
eloquent Cicero ;' the most high God.' 

4/ Sometimes, by a rhetori<^ figure, the form of the attri- 
bute is employed to es^ress a predication or judgment of the 
mind ; as, * he preferred his ungrateful son to dl the others,' 
L e. notwithstandii^ he was ungratefuU 

It is important to discriminate these uses, aa well as to know 
to what substantive the adjective belongs^, 

Aug. 1847. 
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Art. XVJL — ^Tabie ov Cobbblativx AiurxOTrnM* 

Iv we compare t^2r <t< vivusj *lie ia aMve^' with iUe vivitj ^he 
lives,' we Bhall find that the adjective diffen from the vai>, in 
that it expreesea the predicate only, and not the predication 
also. The form of the adjective, thus freed from the predica- 
tion, is especially adapted to express antitheaiB. Every adjec- 
tive stands in a direct or implied opposition, or antiliiesis, to 
some other. Hence adjectives are developed in pairs, or oonp- 
lets, from distinct roots, the members of whidli stand in beauti- 
ful correlation to each other. This characteristic of the adjec- 
tive may, with great practical benefit to the yonng, be exhibit- 
ed in a table. Such a table, with incidental explanations, will 
help mnch to bring language to consciousness, which is one of 
the leading aims in the new cnr Beckerian philology. 

This table will also show how that words, expressing intel- 
lectual or moral ideas, originally expressed physical ideas^ 

1. Great and small, in physical dimensions, (see Deut. xxv. 
13,) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see 1 Sam. xx. 2.) 

2. weat and little, in physical dimensions, (see Matt xiii. 
32,) or in whatever is conceived of as sudi, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see Matt. xi. 11.) 

3. Much and little, in continuous quantity, (see Dent, xxviii. 
88,) or in intensity, (see Luke vii. 4*7.) 

4. Many said few, in number or discrete quantity, (see l^nm. 
xiii. 18.) 

6. Lon^ and short, in linear extension, (see 1 Cor. xi. 14,) or 
in whatever may be conceived of as such, as time, (see Prov. 
X. 21.) 

6. Broad or teide and strait or • narrow, in extent from side 
to side, (see Job xxxvi. 16. Matt. vii. 13, 14,) or in whatever is 
conceived of as such, (see Ps. cxix. 96.) 

Y. Jffiph and low, in elevation, (see Deut. iii. 6,) or in rank, 
(see Ps. xlix. 2.^ 

8. Thick and thin, in a physical sense, (see 2 Elings viii. 1^. 
Ex. xxxix. 3,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see Is. xvii. 4.) 

9. Fat and lean, in regard to fiesh, (see Is. xvii. 4,) or in a 
metaphorical sense, (see Num. xiii. 20.) 

10. Crooked and straight, in direction, (see Is. xl. 4,) or in 
moral conduct, (see Deut. xxxii. 6.) 
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11. Swift and ^otf; in motion, (see Job ix. 26,) or in a met- 
aplumc^^aisey (see James i. 19.i 

12. Hurd and soft^ in a physical sense, (see Fs. Ixr. 10,) or 
in a metapkoricid sense, (see Job xxiii. 16.) 

13. Re&vy or grievous and lights whether in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, (see Prov. xxviL 3. Is. ix. 1.) 

14. Bough and plain or mnoodh, in a physical sense, (see Is. 
xL 4. Luke iii. &«) 

15. i/i^^{ and dark, (see Matt. vL 23. Lake xi. 96.) 

16. Strong and weak, in a physical sense, (see Nmn. xiii* 
IS,) or in a metaphorical s^ise, (see 2 Cor. xii. 10.) 

1 7. JSbt and cold, in a physical sense, (see Gen. Tiii 22,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Rev. iiL 15, 16.) 

18. Wcrnn and cool, (see 2 Kings iv. 34.) 

19. Mtter and 8weet, (see Is. v. 20.) 
July, 1848. 

The antithetic adjective is sometimes formed by means of the 
negative prefix un or in; as, like and unlike; certain and «»- 
certain; convenient and inconvenient; noble and ignoble. 

Other antithetic adjectives become so by expressing a priva- 
tion or defect ; as, blind, deaf, dumb, lame. 

In some cases the antithesis is less obvious ; as, red, green^ 
ydlow, 

Maj, 1853, 



Art. XV ill. — The Abjective more fully developed. 

It is proposed now to enter more fully into the doctrine of 
the adjective. 

1. 27ie adjective is intermediate between the verb and the 
substantive. 

The verb expresses activity. The substantive expresses essence 
or substance. The verb expresses what is passing in time. The 
substantive what exists at an indivisible moment. Substance- 
or essence and activity are the highest antithesis in nature, the 
most important distinction in language. Essence and activity 
are the only actualities in the universe. They and their reli* 
tions constitute all our ideas. 

The adjective is intermediate between them. It is an attri- 
bute, not now for the first time assigned to its subject, nor yek 
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become incorporated with it. Compare fiumen rajndufn, wBere 
rajndum is an adjective, on the one hand, with Jlumen rapit, 
where rapit is a verb, and, on the other, wiUi torrens, (ssjlumen 
rapidum^) where rapidum is already incorporated with the noun. 
The adjective has only a subjective existence. Hence adiectiveB 
are less contrasted with verbs and substantives, than they are 
with each other, and are less important as a part of q^eech. 

All proper adjectives, being intermediate between verbs and 
substantives, are derived from verbs and substantives, and like 
them are general terms, denoting ideas c^ kind. 

2. Ttffo dosses of adjectives. — ^There are two classes of adjec- 
tives which it is important to distinguish. 

(1.) Primary adjectives, lying near the root, derived jfrom 
radical verbs, and others derived from abstract nouns, which ex- 
press the verbal idea, concreting, as it were, with the substantive* 

(2.) Secondary adjectives, more removed from the root, de- 
rived from concrete substantives, (which are themselves derived 
from verbs,) and corresponding to an inflected noun.. 

3. Adjectives as predicates and as attributes. — ^Most adjectives 
are used both as predicates and attributes. Thus ^the king 
was wise^ and *the wise king,' where vnse is a stem-adjective; 
* the house was angular'^ and ' an angular house,' where angu- 
lax is derived from a noun. To express the predicate they take 
the substantive verb. 

But some adjectives are hardly used, except as predicates ; as, 
ulikej alone, awake, atoare^ beforehand, mindful, worth. 

Other adjectives are hardly used, except as attributes; as, 
daily, hourly; golden; thievish; childish; paternal, fraternal. 

4. Primary adjectives derived from radical verbs^ and others 
derived from abstract nouns, — These denote activities proceed- 
ing from the subject to which the adjective refers, and corre- 
spond in some measure to active participles ; as, * a uxise man,' 
i. e. knowing •, ' a sharp knife^' i. e. cutting ; * a faithful man,' 
i. e. believing. So green, hot, hard, soft, sharp, 

(1.) The following are examples of these adjectives : Lat. 

^ fdus from Jido ; vivvLS from vivo ; alius from dlo ; false from 

Lat. fallo; loud from Germ, lauten, * to sound ;' thin from Germ. 

dehnen, * to stretch out ;' wise from to wit; green from to grow. 

These are, as it were, imperfbot verbs. 

(3.) The adjective denotes the predicate, but not the predicar 
tion ; comp. *homo est vivu^'* with 'homo vivit;"* *nix est dlba* 
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mih *nix albeL^ Neither does the adjectire exiwesa time. But 
such adjectives, derived from verbs, differ from verbs in express- 
ing an antitheaia of kind. See Art. XVIL supra. 

£) Adjei^ves from abstract nouns resemble those from 
; asy sleepy, wUty, mUd, faithful^ virtuaus* 

5. Secondary adjectives derived from concrete notuis. — These 
correspond, as it were, to the genitive of such nouns, express an 
action emanating from the noun, and may be explained by a 
passive participle ; as, ^ a royal citadel,' L e. possessed by a king ; 
' a golden ring,' i. e. made of gold ; ^ a Itorned animal,' i. e. fur- 
nished with horns ; * a true-hearted man^' t e, endowed with a 
true heart. 

(1.) The forms of these adjectives are various; as, cloudy^ 
fnuddy; wooden^ golden; fatherly y kingly; horned^ winged; 
shsepishj thievish; regain paternal; angular^ cellular; angelic^ 
cosmic; tributary; adamantine. They are, as it were, infleo- 
tions of the nouns. 

(2.) Such adjectives, formed from concrete substantives, are 
often equivalent to the genitive, of the substantive; as, Lai. 
^pueri mdlitares^ and ^pueri mUitum;^ Hhe Ccesarian party' 
and * Cixsar*s party ;' * a golden ring' and ' a ring of gcld^ Thia 
is only where the attributive genitive expresses an idea of kind. 

(3.) But when the attributive genitive expresses the idea of 
an individual, they do not always thus accord ; for a sovkS con- 
duct is not always filial^ nor a father's advice always paiemaly 
nor a neighbor's act always neighborly; and there is a difference 
between a princess house or donation and a princely house or 
donation. 

6. Attributive adjectives used as epithets^ and for logical effect, 
— ^The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
limit more precisely, or specify more minutely, tlie force of the 
substantive to which it refers, and thus to reduce the more gen- 
eral to the more special. But many attributive adjectives are 
mere epithets ; as, ' the eloquent Cicero ;' * the most high God ;' 
^pale deatli ;' or contain a judgment or decision of the human 
mind ; as, * he preferred his ungrateful son to all the others,' 
i. e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. See p. 53, supra. 

Comp. ' a sincere reconciliation' with a sincere man ;' * a faith- 
ful friend^ with ' A faithful msin'y ' blind ^asaion^ with ^ blind 
people;' ^pale death' with ^pale color.' 
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7. ITie adjective used substantively, — ^The use of the adjedave 
for the substantive, in languages where the article and the ad- 
jective are inflected, is considerably extensive. 

Thus in Greek ; 6 ^ya^dg, 'the good man ;' (not 4 &ya&^ for 

* tihe good woman ;') r6 dya&dM^ * that which is good ;' ol dcya&oty 
*ihe good;' rd dya&d^ *good things;' rd xaldr, * goodness.' 

In German ; ein Weiser, ' a wise man ;' das SchJonej * beauty' 
and * the beautiful ;' die Arme^ ' the poor.' 

So in Latin, which has no article ; sapiens, 'a wise m^n f (not 
banay for *a good woman;') malumy *evil;' sapientes, 'wise 
men ;' (not in dative and ablative ;) multay ^ many things ;' est 
dementis, * it is the part of a foolish man.' 

But the use of the adjective for the substantive in English is 
very limited. We are necessitated for the most part to subjoin 
person, one, man, woman, thing, etc as, *just persons,' * little ones,' 
'blind man,' 'young woman,' 'great things,' ' that whidi is good.' 

The following cases, however, occur : 

Jl.) The neuter singular used substantively; as, ^good and 
;' * riffkt and wrong ;^ ♦ the chief ^oorf.' 
(2.) The plural used of persons ; as, ' the rich,^ * the poor/* 

* the righteous and the toicked^ * the quick and the dead; ' the 
merciful;^ * the heathen* 

(3.) The neuter singular with the article, in imitation of the 
Greek and German ; a», Uhe beautiful, the true, and the good* 

(4.) 'That wicked,' for ' the wicked one,' 2 Theas. 2:8. 'the 
righteous,' for 'the righteous man,' Ptov. 14 : 32. 'the wicked,' 
for * the wicked man,' Prov. 14 : 32. 'a terrible,' Deut 10 : 17. 
which are not to be imitated. 

(5.) Adverbial phrases; as, 'in public;' 'in private;' 'in 
general ;' ' in particular ;' ' in common ;' ' in vain ;' where the 
neuter adjective is to be regarded as a substantive* 
^ In French, this use is much restricted as in English. 

8. Collocation of the attributive adjective and the substantive^ 
—■The natural order is for the substantive to precede, and the 
adjective to follow; as, Heb. tiDtj ttj'^fif, 'a wise man;' Gr. &y^fi 
dya&dg, * a good man ;' Lat, Bii^immor tales, * immortal Gods ;' 
Fr. un homme aveugle, ' a blind man.' 

But in German and English the adjective precedes ; as. Germ. 
ein strenger Vater, ' a strict father;' Eng. red ink ; a blind guide. 

The phrases, Alexander the Cheat; Henry the Eighth; adju- 
tant general; notary public; court martial; cousin german^ 
letters jaienf; are probably borroved from the Freftcb* 
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TEe phrases, *a mind, conscious of right ;^ *a wall, three feet 
thick;'' ' a being, infinitely wisef * a woman, modest, sensible^ and 
virtuous;* are to be regarded as formed from adjective dauses, 
wliidb are regularly placed after the substantive. 

9. OidloccUion of wlgective of quality vnth other adjectives,-'^ 
In phrases, like the following, * tiiese my two learned friends,' 
th^re is a beautiful and philSiophic principle, in English and in 
lie Teutonic dialects generally, in regard to the various words 
modifying the noun. Fw the adjective denoting quality, or 
sometibing inherent in the subject, is placed nearest to, or im- 
mediately before the noun; the numeral denoting quantity, 
whfch is something more external than sample quality, is placed 
before the adjective ; the possessive adjective pronoun, as de- 
noting an accidental quality, and the demonstrative adjective 
pronoun, as denoting an accidental relation, are placed before 
the numeral* 

The phrases, * my eveiy hope,' * my every fear,' appear to me 
improper. 

10. Adjective chmses or propositions* — Certain clauses or 
propositions, subordinate to the main clause or propositiim, and 
introduced by a relative p2*onoun or adverb referring to a proper 
antecedent in the main clause, are called adjective ckmses. They 
are equivalent to an adjective or attribute. Thus ^the sluggard 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can reiser a 
reason, i e. than sev^i intelligent men, Prov. 26 : 16. This 
clause is to be cardully distipguished from the substantive clause, 
* lie that smneth against me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8:36, 
where Ae is no proper antecedent, but merely a determinative 
pronoun. 

As the antecedent may be in any case, and also the relative 
in any case, Uie varieties of form, which the adjective dause may 
assume, are very. numerous. Comp. Christ, Spect, 1837, p. 119, 
where these i^opositions are called simple relative propositions. 

The adjective clause is to be placed, in all ordinary circum- 
stances, immediately after the substantive to which it refers; 
as, ' the honor, whach is due to him, I freely give ; the right, 
which he assumes to himself I absolutely refuse.' 

Sometimes such a clause contains a logical argument; as, *I 
did it out of regard to your person, not to your office, which J 
abhor,* 

May, 185a. 
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Art. XIX — ^Thk Substaktivb ik Appotsmoir. 

1. Besides the attributive adjective and the attributive geni- 
tive, there is another form of the attribute, namely, ike iubsUm- 
tive in apposition; as, * my brother, the physician,^ 

2. The substantive in apposition, hke the other attributives, 
expresses a predicate, (comp. *he is the physician^) not as a full 
thought or predication, but in the form of an idea or notion. 

8. Like the other attributives, it is intended also to limit more 
exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the substantive 
to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more general to the 
more special. 

4. Tiie substantive in apposition differs from the attributive 
adjective, in that it is a substantive and expresses an independ- 
ent existence. 

5. It differs also from the attributive genitive, or the attribu- 
tive noun with a preposition, in that it coincides in some meas- 
ure in meaning with the preceding substantive, and is thereby 
prepared to be attached to it by apposition, without the aid of 
inflection or of an intervening preposition. 

6. This form of the attributive combination is naturally 
adapted to express identity, and that of one individual with 
another. 

*J. Hence it serves, not to reduce the genus to the species, 
like the attributive adjective ; but to reduce the species to the 
individual. Owing to this, the substantive in apposition is often 
joined to a proper name, and usually has the article ; as, * John, 
the baptist;'* * William, the conqueror^ 

8. Hence too, although the substantive in apposition, like the 
attributive adjective, expresses an antithesis, yet it expresses, not 
the antithesis of kind, but the antithesis of the individual ; as, 
*my brother, the physician,^ not *my brother, the advocate.^ 

9. The substantive in apposition is usually placed last, and 
has the tone. It is, therefore, more emphatic than the attribu- 
tive adjective. Compare * God, the Almighty^ with ^ih^ almighty 

10. The apposition is rendered more prominent by the use of 
such particles, as, namely^ to wit^ as, 

11. We have seen that the legitimate or appropriate import 
of the substantive in apposition is to specify the individual. 
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But this is very far from being its constant use. We come now 
to consider its abnormal or figurative uses. 

(1.) It is sometimes used not so much to express specification, 
as the sul^ective feelings of the speaker or writer in reference to 
the subject-matter ; as, * so Moses, the servant of the Lord, died 
there in the land of Moab,' Deut. 34 : 5. * Paul, a prisoner of 
Jesus Christy Philem. 1. 

(2.) It is sometimes used for rhetorical embellishment, or for 
an epithet of ornament ; as, * thus saith the Lord, your Hedeemer, 
tiije Holy One of Ismel^ Is. 43 : 14. Hhe Lord, thje most high 
God, the possessor of heaven and earthy Gen. 14 : 22. 

(3.) It is sometimes used, especially after a persona) pronoun, 
for the purpose of logical argumentation ; as, *I have Iniled the 
king, my husbandly i. e. although he is my husband ; * you have 
injured me, your parent, i. e. although 1 am your parent. 

(4.) It is sometimes used as a mere title, in which case it pre- 
cedes the other noun, and is unemphatic ; as, * Doctor Gall,' 
' Prince Eugene,' * General Washington,' ' Brother John.' 

12. The substantive in apposition agrees with the substantive 
to which it refers, in number and case, and if varied by gender, 
also in gender. This is the general rule. Some peculiar cases 
deserve to be noticed. 

(1.) In English the rule appears to be, to inflect, for the ex- 
pression of the genitive or of the plural, only one of the two 
nouns in apposition ; as, ' at Johnson, the hookseller^s ;' ' the Miss 
Thomsons.' 

(2.) The limiting noun may be distributed into parts, while 
the noun limited is not, or vice vers4 ; as, * the soldiers escaped, 
a part into the woods^ and a part into the city;^ * M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people.^ 

(3.) The apposition may be with a sentence or clause, when 
conceived of as an idea or notion, according to a general law of 
language; as, *he recovered, a result not expected;^ *the weather 
forbids walking, a prohibition hurtful to us both;^ * the Mount 
of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof towards the east and 
towards the west, a very great valley, Zech. 14:4. 

(4.) In Greek, Latin, and perhaps other languages, the sub- 
stantive in apposition sometimes refers to a genitive case im- 
plied in a possessive adjective ; as, * studium tuum adolescentis 
perspexi,' I have seen the earnestness of you a yoimg man. This 
is a canstructio ad senmm, 

6 
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13. The use of the substantive in apposition is extended in 
different languages differently. 

(1.) The Hebrews extend it to the noun of the material ; as, 
•four rows sUmeSy for *four rows of stones,^ Ex. 28: 17. 'an 
ephah barley,^ for *an ephah of barley,^ Ruth 2 : 17. * five thou- 
sand shekels brass,^ for 'five thousand shekels of hrass^ 1 Sam. 
17:5. So the Greeks : * a contribution five mince^ for ' a contri- 
bution of five tmnoB^ Xenophon ; * r.:i income sixty talents^ for 

* an income of sixty talentSy Xen. So in English, ' a dozen eggs^ 

(2.) The Latin language extends it to various logical relations ; 
(a) the circumstance of time ; as, ' Cato senex scribere historiam 
instituit,' Cicero ; (b) the cause ; as, ' Dexagoridas a Gorgopa 
proditor interficitur,' Cic. (c) the occasion ; as, ' nunc vero quid 
faciat Hortensius jpa^ronu«,' Cic. (d) a concession ; as, 'in oceano 
natare noluisti, studiosissimus homo natandi^ Cic (e) the final 
object ; as, ' cohortes quas Brundisium praesidium misi,' Cic. 

(3.) The modem languages extend it to titles and names of 
kindred, as a part of the Ibrms of refined intercourse, mudi 
more than the ancient. 

(4.) The Germans employ the proper name of a city or coun- 
try a^r an appellative, without the intervening preposition ; as, 
*the city Parish for 'the city of Parish 

14. These principles may be useful in our own language in 
various ways : 

(1.) To determine when a substantive in apposition is properly 
employed. It is used, as we have seen above, primarily, for the 
purpose of specifying the individual ; and secondarily, for cer- 
tain rhetorical or logical purposes. By knowing the occasions 
on which it may be used, we are enabled to determine when it 
is rightly used. 

(2.) To direct the pausing and punctuation in certain cases. 
Whenever the substantive in apposition is employed to express 
the subjective feelings of the speaker, or for rhetorical embellish- 
ment, or for a logicad purpose, then it should be separated by a 
pause in speaking, and by a comma in writing. On the con- 
trary, when the noun in apposition is merely a title, being placed 
before the other noun, and without emphasis, then there should 
be no pause and no comma. 

(3.) To show how to use the sign of the genitive in certain 
eases. Thus we write: ' at Johnson's, the respectable bookseller,^ 

* the psalm is David's, the king, prophet, and priest of the people ;' 
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because the nonn in apposition here is not used for specificationi 
but for some other purpose. 

(4.) To show how the plural form u tobe U9ed m certain ear 
ees. Thus we say: 'the Miss Thomsons,' when the term miss h 
merely titular, but 'the misses Thomson,' when the object is to 
distinguish them as young ladies. 

Feb. 1845. 



Art. XX. — Tea Attszbutzte Gbnitivk in English. 

In modem grammar, that adjective which is joined immedi- 
atdy to a substantive, to modify* and restrict its meaning, is 
called an attributive adjective ; as, ' a splendid temple.' 

The genitive case, which is joined to a substantive for a sim- 
ilar purpose, is also called the attributive ; aa, ' SdomoiCs temple. 

This case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined 
to a noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the 
force of the noun to which it is joined. 

The use of this case in the ancient languages was much ex* 
tended. In modem languages it is greaUy restricted. It seems 
important to define, as exacUy as may be, the present use of the 
English genitive or possessive. 

1. The genitive case in English expresses the relation of an 
agent to an action or thing done ; as, ' Solomon^s temple,' i. e. 
the temple built by SolomcHi ; ' the spider's web,' i. e. the web 
made by the spider ; ' the armjfs march,' i. e. the march made 
by the army. (The genitive of the«agent.) 

2. It expresses the relation di a possessor to a thing possessed, 
the idea of possession, however, being somewhat extended ; aa, 
* the hinges crown,' i. e. the crown owned by the king ; * Jupiter^s 
temple,' i. e. the temple dedicated to Jupiter. (The possessive 
genitive.) 

3. It expresses personal mutual relations ; as, ' the lady^s sis- 
ter,' * the king's subjects.' (The genitive of kindred.) 

It is to be observed that the relation indicated by the genitive 
case is, in a measure, indefinite, and left to be inferred from the 
nature of the factors. 

This attributive genitive interchanges sometimes witii the at- 
tributive adjective ; as, * Ccesar's party,' and ' the Cmarian party ;* 
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* the kinff^s speech,' and * the royal speech ;' or with a prepoi*- 
tion and noun ; as, ' the ki'ng's crown,' and * the crown of the 
king ;' or is expressed in a compound ; as, ' horses' hair,' and 

* Aor«B-hair.' In other cases, however, very nice distinctions are 
expressed by these dijQferences of form. 

March, 1845. 



Art. XXL — The Attributivb Substantive, not in 
Apposition. 

There are three forms of this attributive substantive U> be 
noticed ; viz : (1.) the attributive genitive formed by inflection ; 

i2.) the attributive genitive f(H*m^ by the preposition of; and 
3) the attributive preposition and substantive. 

I. The attributive gevutive* — ^Concerning the attributive geni- 
tive in English, we observe, 

1. It is naturally adapted, like adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (as, royal^ golden^ etc.) to express an activity pK>- 
ceeding from the attribute. The same also is indicated by the 
name genitive^ from Lat gigno^ ^ to produce.' 

2. The English genitive is restricted to (1.) persons; (2.) an- 
imals having the semblance of persons; (3.) collective nouns 
involving persons; and (4) certain inanimate objects, which have 
letained from the original languages the character and oonstruo- 
tion of persons; as, sun, moon, satum (the planet,) ship. 

3. The English genitive is restricted, for the most pait, to ex- 
press the attribute of the individual. Compare ^king's speech,' 
a particular speech, with * speech cf a king,^ or, ' royal speech,' a 
kind or species of speech ; *^ father'* s advice,' with * advice of a 
father^ or ''fatherly advice;' 'aow's conduct,' with 'conduct cf a 
son,^ or, ^flial conduct'^ *' Lord's day,' a particular day of the 
week, with 'day o/" the Lord, a kind or species of day ; ^sun^g 
light,' or ' light of the sun^ a particular shining of the sun, with 
' solar light,' the kind or species of light 

4. The English genitive, like the adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (as, royal, golden, etc.) exhibits the activity which is 
required in an attributive relation, only in a general or indefinite 
way. But the nature of the activity is readily perceived and 
understood from the factors concerned, and sometimes fromona 
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of them alone. Thus, *the sun^a course* is readily linderstood 
from the relation of the sun to his activity ; * SolomorCs temple,' 
from the relation of a person to a structure built; ' the prince^ $ 
garden,' from the relation of a person to a property or posses- 
sion ; ' the lady*8 sister,' from the term of consanguinity. 

Any want of precision mu&t be remedied by Taiying the ex- 
pression. 

5. The specific uses of this genitive, as stated in Art. XX. 
are, 

{\^ The genitive of the agent; as, Hhe army^^s march.' 
f 2.> The genitive of the possessor ; as, * the king's crown.* 
(3.) The genitive of kindred ; as, * the lady's sister.' 
These are all comprehended undei* the genitive of the subject 

6. The limited noun is sometimes understood by an eUipeis ; 
as, ' St. PaulV for ' St Paul's church.' 

11. l!'he genitive formed by the preposition of. — ^When a sub- 
stantive or noun is connected, by means of the preposition of 
with another substantive or noun, the preposition and its com- 
plement constitute another form of the English genitive, and 
may be called the Norman-French genitive. As the genitive 
is generally regarded as the vfhenee-casiQ^ the preposition of («s» 
from^ comp. Fr. de^ is naturally adapted to express the genitive 
relation. 

This genitive is used much more extensively than the genitive 
by inflection. It is employed both for the genitive of the sub- 
ject and for the genitive of the object of the classic languages. 

1. It is used to express the relation of an agent to an action 
of thing done, like the inflected genitive, though not without 
discrimination; as, *the temple of Solomon;'* *the web of th$ 
spider ;' * the strength of the lion ;' * the egg of the bird ;' * the 
march of the army^ Also where the inflected genitive is inad- 
missible ; as, * the approach of tk» plague /' * the oppression of 
the governments 

2. It is used to express the relation of a possessor to a thing 
possessed, like the inflected genitive, though not without discrim- 
ination ; as, * the temple ofJujnter ;' * the crown of the king ;' 
*the keel of the sMpi M»o where the inflected genitive is in- 
admissible ; as, *.the smell of thejlower ;' 'the cedars of Lebanon? 

3. It is used to express personal mutual relations, like the in- 
flected genitive, though not without dascrimiiuition ; as, ' the sis- 

01* 
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test of the lady ;' ' the subjects of the king.'' Also where t&e 
inflected genitive is inadmissible; as^ Hhe king of the French.^ 
There is an increasing tendency in English to use the geni- 
tive formed by of instead of the inflected genitive. But thia 
should be steadily resisted. The inflected genitive should prob- 
ably be used^ unless there exists some logical or rhetx)rical rea- 
son for a deviation. Thus ' Shakspeare's Macbeth' is preferable 
to * the Macbeth of Skakspeare ;' * NewUyiCe Principia' to * the 
Principia of Newton;^ ''Henry's marriage' to *the marriage of 
Henry,^ 

4. It is used to express the relation of the whole to a part ; 
as, ' the bark of the tree ;' ' the roof of the housed When the 
whole is a person, then this case comes under No. 2. 

5. It is used to express the predicate genitive^ so called, of the 
classic languages; as, *a woman of probity ;^ 'a man of great 
talents.'' Comp. Hebr. 'son of perdition ;^ Lat. * Titus fuit tantae 

fadlitatis et liberalitatis f Germ. * Se sind anderer Meinung^ 

6. It is used to express the genitive of the object of the classic 
languages, or the relation of the passive object; as, 'the inven- 
tion of gunpoufder ;' * the creation </ the world ;' ' the creator 
of the worlds Corop. Fr. 'd^gofit du travail.^ The limited 
noun in these examples is formed from a transitive verb. This 
genitive in many languages is expressed by an inflected geni- 
itive ; comp. Lat. * amans virtutis^ ' taedium laboris ;' Germ. 
^Erfindung des Fulvers.^ 

Note. — ^The combining of the genitive of'the object with the 
genitive of the subject under one and the same form, is one of 
Ae most difiicult problems in philology. Difierent methods 
have been taken to explain it. (1.) Some, as Schmitthenner, 
make the relation of the adnominal genitive to the other noun 
to be so general, as hardly to mean anything. (2.) Some, as 
"Weissenbom, regard the susceptibility involved in the subject of 
a passive verb to be a sort of activity. (3.) Others, as Becker, 
consider the activity as hidden or implied in the limited noun. 

ni. Attr^tive preposition and subetemiiw.i-^When a predi- 
cate verb or adjective, enlarged to an objective combination 
other than the passive or snflering, takes the iona of a substan- 
tive, th^n the ob^ct with itft preposition is transfi^red to that 
•ttbstantive, and becomes its attrit)ute. Thi» is true of the da- 
Uoe object; as, ' a gift to the people^ L e. nutde to the people. 
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Cempn: '*fie gsk&to the people;^ ^goodDess to Israel,^ i. e. exhih- 
Ued to Israel, comp/^ be was good to Ittrael;'* also of the genitivi 
object ; as, * disgust at the deed, i. e. felt at tbe deed, comp. * be 
was disgusted at the deed ;' ' uneasiness a6ou< ^ child,^ i» e. 
/<?Z^ about tbe cbild, comp. * be was uneasy about the child ;' of 
th& factitive object ; as, * bis appointment as umpire,^ comp. * be 
was appointed cts umpire ;^ and of many supplementary or ad- 
verbial' oh}QC^\ as, * Christ's death on the cross^ i. e. taking 
plaoe on tikie cross, comp. * Christ died on the cross ;' * the mer- 
chant in LondoUy i. e. dwelling in London. 

Here tbe activity, and the direction of it, is indicated by the 
preposition ; and the nature of tbe activity is evolved from tbe- 
noun, whether it be a verbal or other noun. 

The subject here discussed exhibits some marked contrasts, in 
phrases familiar to us ; as, 

'The king''s choice,' where the attribute is the person choos" 
ilig, compared with * the choice of a minister^ where tbe attri- 
bute is the thing chosen. 

* Guttenberg^s invention,' where the attribute is a personal 
agent, compared with * the invention ofprinting,^ where the at- 
tribute is the real object. 

' The dog^s, bead,' where the attribute is the name of an ani- 
mal, compared with * the stem of a rose^ where the attribute iff 
t^e name of a platrt. 

*The Lord's day,' with the attribute of the indSvidual, denot- 
ing a particular day of the week, compared with ' the day of the 
LordJ with an attribute of kind, denoting merely the kind or 
species of day. 

*The suTfCs light,' or *the light of the sun^ with an attribute 
ol tbe individual, compared with ' solar light,' denoting merely 
a kind of light. 

'The kiwfs speech,' denoting a particular speech, compared 
with 'a royal speech,' denoting- a kind of speech. 

This suhject also develops s<mie ambiguities in human Inn- 
guage. 

Opmp. Gt. ^ iiydTTi? Tou'^fiou, * the. love of God to us,' 2 Cor, 
13. : 14. and ' our love to God,' Jo. 6 : 42. 

Comp.Lat. desiderium patriSy ' the longing of the father,' and 
desiderium filiiy ' the longing afbei tlua son.' 

Comp. t?ie love of Gody the genitive of the subject, 2 Cor. 18 : 
14. and the love of God^ the genitive of the object, Jo. 5 : 42. 
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Comp. also Lat. * pro reteribus Helvetiorum injuriis populi 
Bomani,' Caes. where we have both genitives in reference to the 
same noun. 

June, 1853. 



Art. XXn. — ^Origin of the Term Case in GrammaRi 

The grammatical term case is evidently derived from the Lat- 
in casus, * a falling.' Compare the Greek name Trr&crig, which 
has the same meaning. 

There is a disagreement among grammarians, as to the con^ 
nection of thought between the name and the thing to which it 
is applied. 

1. According to some, case is a variation in nouns and pro- 
nouns, which, falls upon the termination. So Silvestre de Sacy; 
Principes de Qrammmre Generale, Paris, 1815, p. 117. 

2. According to others, it is the fall or final departure of a 
noun or pronoun from the mouth, which consists in enouncing 
the last syllable, or the termination. So Beauzee : Grammaire 
GenerAle, Paris, 1810, p. 453. 

3. According to the ancient Stoics, cases denote /a/Zm^«, up- 
right or oblique, from the mind or discursive faculty. See Har- 
ris: Hermes, p. 278. 

4. According to the more common and more correct expl»^ 
nation, case is properly 9^ falling off from the nominative or first 
state of a word ; the name for which, however, is now, by ex- 
tension of its signification, applied also to the nominative. This 
is confirmed by other technical language applied to this sub- 
ject; aSy declension, a 'bending downward;' cclsils recti, 'the 
upright or independent cases,' soil, the nominative and vocative; 
casus ohliqui, *■ oblique or dependent cases,' scil. the remaining 
cases. This view is fiilly exhibited by Prof. A. Crosby : Chram- 
mar of the Greek Language^ Bost. 1842, p. 76. 

June, 1843. 

With regard to the naming of the several cases in LatiUj ^ 
curious suggestion has been made by Dr. C^ Michefeen; see his 
Kasuslehre der Lateinischen Sprache, Berl. 1843. He supposes 
that the names of the cases may have been borrowed from pro* 
cesses of law, for which the Romans are known to have been dis- 
tinguished. Thus the vocative is the case of calling, i. e. of one 
summoned to court; the nominative is the case of naming, i..e* 
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of one whose name appears in the declaration ; the ctectMattve is 
the case of dccusin^, i. e. of one who is brought * ad causara ;' 
the cams interrogandi^ (for so the genitive was called by the Ro- 
mans,) is the case of interrogating^ i. e. of one concerning whom 
an investigation is made ; the dative is the case of giving, i. e. of 
one to whom the cause is given ; the ablative^ (originally called 
the sixth case,) being so csdled at a later period on more scienti- 
fic grounds. 

Bat this theory seems to suppose that the Greek names 
of the cases were derived from the Latin, and that at a period 
when the Koman law had been fully developed. 

June, 1853. 

Art. XXin. — ^Thb Factitive Relation in English. 

The factitive relation is a &vorite technical term of the New 
or Beckerian Philology. 

The factitive relation is a species of the complementary ob- 
jective relation. 

The object of a verb or adjective is that to which the action 
expressed by the verb or adjective is directed ; and the c^cUve 
relation is the direction of that action. 

A complementary objective relation is that objective relation 
which is necessary to complete the idea of the action expressed 
by the verb or adjective. 

There are some verbs which, in order to complete the idea of 
their predication, require, besides the simple passive object or 
accusative of the thing, another object or accusative of the ef- 
fect ; as, 

* He makes his tent a palace ;' comp. ' he makes i. e. constructs 
his tent.' 

* They called him Peter ;' comp. * they called i. e. summoned 
him.' 

'Avarice makes men hard-hearted ;"* comp. God made i. e. cre- 
ated man.' 

* He painted the door green} 

*• They sent him as an ambassador.^ 

* They chose Marius/or a general^ 

* They made the wine into vinegar ;' comp. * they made tho 
wine.' 
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So in the passive Toice ; as, ^he was called Peter ^ etc 
Also after neuter and reflexive verbs ; as, 

* He became a generaV 

* He turned out a villain^ 
' He talked himself hoaarse^ 

These examples have commonly been regarded as cases of 
simple apposition, or of nouns governed by prepositions. But 
this view evidently fails to exhibit their true nature. 

The above are examples of the real factitive relation. 

There are examples also of the moral factitive relation ; as, 

* He advised them to peace^ 
*They excited him to anger ^ 

* He requested them to go^ 

Also of the logical factitive relation ; as, 

* They call him a hero.^ 

* They consider him innocent.^ 

* They think him guilty* 

* They regard him as a hypocrite.^ 

* Would you make me a liarP 

Although it is the province of grammar to develop the force 
of the grammatical forms, yet this factitive relation has been 
neglected, as not having any peciiHar case-form in language. 

Aug. 1848. 



Art. XXIV. — ^The Factitive Relation more nrLLT 

DEVELOPED. 

1. Sometimes the idea of activity in the verb or adjective in- 
volves in it a reference to an effect, in the way of causality, in 
the active voice, on the immediate object, and, in the passive 
voice, on the subject of such activity. This second object is 
called the factitive object It is, of course, complementary, or 
necessary to complete the sense. The introduction of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is what gives the peculiarity to this ob- 
jective relation. 

2. The foundation of the factitive object lies in the idea of 
the cause, a relation which exists between a substance or agent, 
acting and a substance or object acted upon. Such causality 
naturally involves two propositions. Thus ' he died from poi- 
son, scil. as a cause, means * he took poison, therefore he died.' 
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8. The causative verbs, so calkd, are closely connected with 
this subject They are of various Idnds. Comp. to fell, formed 
by internal inflection from to fall ; to admonish^ from to remem- 
ber, where the derivation is disguised ; to bemoan, formed by a 
prefix from to moan ; to fyring and to come, distinct roots ; to 
teach and to learn, distinct roots ; etc. But if the second or im- 
plied activity be intransitive, then the construction of these verbs 
would require no special attention. The same is true, if the ac- 
tivity, though transitive, be taken absolutely ; as, * he baited the 
horses.' 

4. Under the factitive relation we include cases like the fol- 
lowing: * Julius Caesar made himself rf«cte/or ;' * avarice makes 
men blind ;^ * Romulus called the city JRome;^ * we account the 
wise man happy ;^ 'Minerva taught C5icero all the arts;^ *Ra- 
cilius asked of me my opinion.^ 

So in the passive voice; as, 'Cicero was made consul;^ 'all 
right affections of the mind are called virtues ;' ' the wise are 
accounted happy ;' * tlie Latin legions were taught Roman war- 
fare ;' ' M. Porcius Cato was asked his opinion^ Also after neu- 
ter verbs; as, 'he became a man-^ ' he continued diligent;^ 'he 
turned traitor,^ 

5. The Latin verbs concerned in the factitive relation are such 
as fado, efficio, etc voco, nomino, saluto, etc. haheo, etc. which 
are construed with the nominative case in the passive voice, and 
doceo, edoceo, celo, etc. posco, rogo, etc. interrogo, percontor, ^tc. 
which are construed with the accusative in the passive. 

Thus ' Cicero consul factus est ;' ' omnes rectae animi affec- 
tiones virtutes appellantur ;' 'sapientes beati hthentur •* 'Lat- 
inae legiones longa societate militiam Romanam sunt edoctae ;' 
* M. Porcius Cato rogatus est sententiam,^ 

The construction of the accusative with the passive voice is to 
be explained thus : ' posco te pecuniam,^ i. e. * jubeo te pecuniam 
dare,' I make you give money ; ' posceris pecuniam,^ i. e. ' jube- 
ris pecuniam dare,' you are made to give money. 

6. The factitive object is variously expressed in English, 
(1.) By a concrete substantive; as, ' they called him Peter ;^ 

' they took him prisoner? This has the form of apposition. 

(2.) By an adjective; as, 'they accounted Socrates wtw;' 
' they smote him dead,^ 

(3.) By an abstract noun ; as, ' he labored to weariness ;' ' it 
turned to his praise J 
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(4.) By an infinitive with an auxiliary Terb ; as, ^ he Bhould 
go / * he can eome.^ This seems to be the origin of these com- 
binations to form modes. So with the verbs, Wrf, h^lp, make^ 
let. The infinitive naturally expresses the factitive object 

(5.) By a participle ; as, 'he was seen stealing.^ See Article 
on the Participle, infra. 

(6.) By an accusative and infinitive or supuie; as, *they ad- 
vised him to go,^ See Article on the Infinitive, infra. 

(7.) By various prepositions, ahout^ ofier^ for^ to or into, on, 
to ; as, *they advised him about peace ;^ 'he strives after vic- 
tory ;'* 'I took him /or his brother ;' ' he turned the water t«to 
ice ;' ' he was resolved on a division / ' the plant grows to a 
tree: 

(8.) By the conjunction as; as, 'they regarded him as a 
liar ;^ 'they regarded him as dead: 

V. The factitive object needs to be distinguished from the 
other objects. 

(1.) The factitive object is distinguished from the accusative 
or passive object in that it denotes the effect or consequence of 
the action of the verb on the immediate object. Comp. ' he 
made \t» tent,^ where his tent is the passive object, with * he 
made his tent a palace,^ where a palace is the fectitive object. 

(2.) The factitive object is distinguished from the dative ob- 
ject, or the personal object sympathizing with the subject, in that 
it expresses a thing. Comp. ' he gaves his life for his prince,^ 
where /or his prince is the dative object, with 'he gave his life 
for a sacrifice^ where /or a sacrifice is the factitive object. 

(3.) The factitive object is distinguished from the genitive oh- ' 
ject, or a real object acting on the subject. Comp. 'he is 
ashamed of having done it^ where of having done it is the geni- 
tive object, with ' he is ashamed to do it^ whiere to do it is the 
factitive object. 

(4.) The factitive object is distinguished from the final end or 
purpose, Comp. ' he carries arms /or At* security^ where />r his 
security denotes the final end or object, with ' he carries arms 
CM a show, where cu a show is the factitive object 

(5.) The factitive object is distinguished from the object of 
manner* Comp. * he appears as a spirit,^ where as a spirit de- 
notes the manner of his appearace, with ' he appears a* a liar, 
where as a liar is the logical factitive. 
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8. The factitive relation has been variously explained. 

(1.) The older grammarians endeavored to explain it by snp- 
po^ng an dlipsis of a preposition, as a preposition is often found 
in German. But these prepositions are not found to have been 
ever actually in use. 

f 2.) Others have suggested that the second object is used ad- 
veroially. But this itself needs explanation. 

(3.) Others have explained it as a mere case of apposition 
or concord. But the difference is easilv seen by such an exam- 
ple as the following, * Consul T. Maniium f&rtissimum virum 
dictatorem dixit.' Here, evidently, we must make a distinction 
between /oriissimum virum and dictatoremj as it respects their 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

The true explanation lies in the introduction of a causality, or 
in the double activity implied in the original verb or adjective, 
as explained above. 

Tliere are three species of the factitive relation ; viz. the rtal^ 
the moralj and the logical, 

I. The Real Factitive. 

1. The real factitive is when the effect or result of the action 
of the verb or adjective on the immediate object is a real or 
physical one. It may be either thiat into which somethiug is 
made ; as, * he converted the water into ice;^ * they appointed 
him dictator;^ or what is in any way effected ; as, * he serves to 
tbera for a warning;'* * it turns out to his praiee,^ It is used af- 
ter verbs which signify to make, create, appoint, choose, become, 
continue^ remmn, etc 

2. It is expressed in English, 

(1 .) By a noun in concord or apposition ; as, ' they appointed 
him dictator;^ ' thou makest me »a<f ,' i. e. a sad person. 

So in the passive voice; as, 'he was appointed dictator;^ *I 
am made sad,'' 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition, in that it depends on the factitive verb. 

(2.) By means of the preposition to or into; as, * he converted 
the water into ice;^ * man turns to dust;'* * it turns out to his 
praised 

(3.) By means of the preposition fcfr (i. e. in place of;) as, 
' he made the house for a shelter;'' ' he serves for an example! 

1 
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So in the passire Toice ; 80, ' the house was m^de for a ihelter^ 
(4.) Also in many pTomiacnons examples; as, *he talked 

himself hoarte;^ ^he wept his eyes red;^ ^she sung the child to 

iieep;^ * he laughed himself sici,^ 

n. The Moral Factitive. 

1. The moral &ctiiiye expresses not a real or physical e£Eeet 
or result of the action of the verb or adjectiye on its immediate 
object, but a toilled or desired effect, L e. an effect dependent on 
moral freedom ; as, ' he pants after freedom;^ * he advised them 
to peace;^ * he prepared himself for the contest;^ * he is resolved 
on the deed,^ It is used afler verbs which signify to wishy desire; 
to aeky heg; to hope^ expect; to advise, counsel; to strive, enr 
deavor; etc. 

2. This factitive relation is expressed in English, 

(1.) By means of the preposition after; as, ^he pants after 
freedom^ 

(2.) By means of the preposition to; as, ^he advised them 
to peojce;^ * he was willing to labor J 

(3.) By means of the preposition for; as, *to prepare one's 
self for the contest;^ *to be earnest /<w the victory,^ 

(4.) By means of the preposition on; as, 'he was resolved on 
a division^ 

(5.) By a simple noun ; as^ *they plotted my ruin^ 

3. The moral factitive is not always distinguished from the 
genitive object' But it is better distinguished in English than 
in German ; comp. ' he is ashamed to do it^ with a moral facti- 
tive, and ' he is ashamed of having done it, where we have the 
genitive object. Comp. also, Fr. 'songer a f aire quelque chose,' 
with 'craindre de voir quelque chose.' 

ni. The Logical Factitive, 

1. The logical factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of the action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but an intellectual, i. e. an adjudged or inferred effect; 
as, ' he thinks himself a gentleman;^ * I took him for his brother;^ 
* they regard him as a liar.'' It is used after verbs which either 
denote a judgment, as to judge, hold, think, consider, regard, 
count, etc. or the declaration of a judgment, as to declare, 
acknmoledge, jfretend, represent, etc. 
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2. This logical factitive is expressed in English, 

(1.) As a noun in concord or apposition ; as, *they call him 
a hero;'* * they pronounced him innocent,^ i. e. an innocent man. 

So in the passive voice ; as, ' he is called a hero;^ * he was pro- 
nounced innocent.^ 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition. 

(2.) By means of the preposition for (i. e* in place of;) aa, 
* I took him for his brother;^ * they left him for dead.^ 

So in the passive voice; as, 'he was taken /<w his brother,^ 

(3.) By means of the conjunction cts; as, ' they regard him 
«B« a liar;* ' I acknowledge him as my master? 

So in the passive voice; as, *he was regarded as a liar;^ 'he 
is acknowledged <w my master? 

The conjunction as here is resolvable into a particle of man- 
ner ; as, * they regard him aw they regard a hypocrite ;' 'I ac- 
knowledge him as I acknowledge my master.' But this 
comparison of manner does not express the real force of the 
factitive. 

3. The logical factitive is easily distinguished in sense from 
the real factitive. Comp. ' he makes his house a pakbce^ where 
we have the real factitive, with *he regards his house as a 
paJaee? where we have the logical factitive. 

4. The logical factitive differs from the real factitive, in this 
that it is resolvable into a proposition; as, *he thinks himself a 
gentleman,* i. e. ' he thinks that he is a gentleman;'* ' they regard 
him as a liar,* i. e. * they think that he is a liar;* * I acknowledge 
him as my master* i. e. *I acknowledge that he is my master? 

5. The logical factitive is often confounded in language with 
the real factitive ; as, * he made him a drunkard* soil, by teach- 
ing him to drink; and *he made him a drunkard,* scil. by what 
he said or asserted about him. So, * thou makest him a traitor? 

6. The logical and real factitive have, it is said, distinct forms 
in the Finnish language. 

June, 1863. 
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Art. XXV. — On Prepositions. 

1. Prepositions, although a secondary and less important 
part of speech, deserve more attention than is usually paid to 
them in our common grammars. They exhibit in a striking 
manner the analogy of the external or sensible world with the 
internal or intellectual. 

2. The preposition, (from Lat. praepositio, * a pladng before,') 
is a word placed before a noun. This is merely an external 
definition, and does not indicate its internal nature. 

3. Prepositions express neither essences, (like substantives,) 
nor activities, (like verbs and adjectives,) but only their relations. 
They express not the substance, but the form of our ideas. 
Hence they are ranked by Becker with form-words. 

4. Prepositions are indeclinable, as the relations of things are 
external to the things themselves, and axe not affected by the 
changes which take place in them. 

5. Prepositions express relations between verbs whose origi- 
nal nature consists in activity or motion, or some other part of 
speech involving the verbal idea, and a noun expressing an es- 
sence. Of course, with very few exceptions, they denote local re- 
lations, or other relations conceived of as local relations" by the 
mind. 

6. The relations expressed by prepositions are either external 
or internal to the human mind. The external relations are of a 
physical nature and obvious to the senses. The internal rela- 
tions belong to the province of the intellect. As these higher re- 
lations are subject to the same analysis as the sensible relations, 
and the mind supposes a close resemblance between the physi- 
cal and intellectual worlds, so prepositions denoting the external 
relations are, for the most part, employed to express the internal. 

7. Physical relations are for the most part local. Activity is 
motion. Relations of activity are directions of motion. These 
local relations arrange themselves in antitheses, forming a beau- 
tiful system ; as, in and out, the only absolute relation of spac^ ; 
Lat. cis and trans; he/ore and behind; above and below, relative 
relations of space ; to and /rom, relations of direction ; into and 
out of , a compound relation ; etc. This system is too little re- 
garded in our common grammars. 
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8. Intellectual relatbns are conceired of as physical, and are 
expressed by prepositions denoting physical relations. They are 
ejiibited to others as they strike our own minds. This is shown, 

(1.^ In cases where the primary or physicid me»iing of the 
verb IS lost ; as, to copy ^ow a picture ; to rule over a country. 

(2.) In cases where the physical meaning is not lost; as, to 
rely on another's promise ; to tend to a given result ; to insult 
over any one. 

(3.) In cases where the force of the preposition had been al- 
ready expressed in the verb; as, to consult with a person; to 
abstain from a thing ; to concur with another ; antipa^y against 
another. 

9. Prepositions thus exhibit a wonderfiil correlation between 
the intellectual and physical worlds ; a correlation which shows 
that both worlds proceeded from the same author. 

10. Prepositions exhibit the wonderful economy of language. 
The number of relations is almost infinite. Yet they are aU ex- 
pressed by a comparatively sm^dl number of prepositions, and 
this without any confusion or danger of mistake. We are guided 
in the meaning by the nature of the ideas between which the 
relation exists. But if one local relation were used for anothec, 
confusion would immediately arise. 

1 1. As the object of prepositions is the same with that of cases 
in nouns, hence in those languages where there are no cases, 
there must be more prepositions ; and vice versd in those langua- 
ges which have numerous cases, fewer prepositions are necessary. 

12. Whether the expression of relations by cases or by prep- 
ositions in the Indo-European languages is the more ancient, 
it is difficult to decide. With respect to the external and lower 
relations, it is natural to believe that prepositions were used at 
first But with respect to the internal spiritual relations, the 
matter is doubtful. It would seem as if the language-makers 
had begun by expressing the internal relations by inflection, and 
the external by prepositions, and that the contest between these 
two principles has been the occasion of the endless variety of 
existing languages. 

Jan. 1847. 

13. Th^e are two kinds of prepositions in English, viz. ik$ 
proper, which are original particles denoting locality; and the 
improper^ which are derived from them, or from other parts of 
speech. 

7* 
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14. The proper or original prepoeitioDs are yery ancient' 
Some of them are common to all the Indo-European languageft 
Mo6t of them may be easily traced and identified in languages 
rery remote from each other. Thus 

(1.) The particle in is found in Sanskrit, Greeks Latin, Ten- 
tonic^ Lithuanian, and Celtic, which constitute the principal 
&milies of the Indo-European stock of languages. Oomp. Sansk. 
on, (in antar = Lat inter;) Gr. if ; Lat. in; Goth, in; Old Pruas. 
en; Welsh y». 

(2.) The partide out is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Lithuanian families. Comp. 
Sansk. ut; Pers. ez; Gr. hx; Lat. ex; Goth, ut, us; Slav. «; 
lath. isz. 

(3.) The particle to is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic &milies. Comp. Sansk 
pati; Pers. ta; Gr. noU; Lat. ad; Goth, at, du; Pol. do; Gael. 
do, 

(4.) The particle of, originally signifying ^ from,' is found in 
the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Lithnanian 
families. Comp. Sansk. apa; Zend apa; Gr. &n6; Lat. ab; 
Goth. €tf; Lith. ap, api. ' 

Note. — ^Although these particles arc very ancient as preposi- 
tions, yet their primary use seems to have been that (^« adverbs. 

15. The identification of these prepositions in languages of 
the same family follows of course. Thus 

(1.) Goth, an, Old Germ, in, Old Sax. a», Anglo-Sax. in. Old 
Fris. en, in, Old Norse t. Germ, in, Dutch in, Eng. in, Swed. i, 
Dan. i, 

(2.) Goth, us, ut. Old Germ, uz, Old Sax. ut, Anglo-Sax. ut. Old 
Fris. ut. Old Norse ut. Germ, aus, Dutch uit, Eng. out, Swed. 
ut, Dan. ud, 

(3.) Goth, du. Old Germ, zi, zuo. Old Sax. te, to, Anglo-8ax. 
to, Old Fris. te, to. Germ, zu, Dutch te, toe, Eng. to. 

(4.) Goth, of. Old Germ, aha, apa. Old Sax. af, Anglo-Sax. 
of. Old Fris. af, of, Old Norse af, Germ, ah, Dutch af, Eng. of 
Swed. af, Dan. af 

(5.) Goth, ana, Old Germ, ana. Old Sax. an, Anglo-Sax. on, 
Old Fris. an. Old Norse a, Germ, an, Dutch aan, Eng. on, Swed. 
d, Dan. oa. 

J 5.) Goth, iup, Old Germ. ^^, Old. Sax. up, Anglo-Sax. up, 
Fris. op. Old Norse upp. Germ, at*/; Dutch op, Eng. «jp, 
Swed, up, Dan. c>p. 
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16. Although the proper prepositions in their present state are 
form-words, yet they are undoubtedly deriyed from words ex- 
pressing ideas or notions. This is shown, (1.) by their phonet- 
ic character, which differs widely from that of pronominal and 
interjectional elements ; (2.) by their Ic^oal import, which is 
naturally kindred to that of verbal roots ; and (3.) by the actual 
explanation of many of them in this way. Some of the more 
plausible derivations in different languages are as follows : 
(1.) Lat. traris, * beyond,' from Sansk. V tri, * to pass beyond.' 
(2.) Gr. fii'eu and Germ, ohne, * without,' from Sansk. ->/ on, 

* to take away,' and Gr. S*'(w, * to end.' 

(3.) Eng. fty,from Norse hua and Anglo-Sax. byan^ * to dweU.' 
(4.) Gt, /Mer4 and Germ, mit, from Sansk. ^/ medy *to ac- 
company,' Goth, gamotyan and Eng. to meet. See Webster's 
Eng. Diet 

(5.) Germ, nach^ ' after,' and Eng, nigh^ from Germ. noAen, 

* to approach.' 

(6.) Germ, durch and Eng. through^ from Gr. rgda^ * to bore,' 

and Russ. deru, * to stick.' 

(1,^ Eng. till, from Anglo-Sax. tillan, * to reach to.' 

(8.) Germ, zu and Eng. to, from Germ, ziehen, * to draw.' 

!NoTE. — Some of these derivations must be regarded as very 

uncertain. 

17. It is important to distinguish these particles when used 
in their primary acceptation as adverbs, and in their secondary 
acceptation as prepositions. As adverbs, they express local re- 
lations to the speaker, and of themselves alone form a local ob- 
ject, or a factor of an objective combination ; as, * the smoke 
went t*p.' As prepositions, they are merely indices or exponents 
of local relations, and only in combination with a noun or pro- 
noun constitute the factor of an objective combination ; as, <he 
went up the mountain,'^ As prepositions, they are substitutes 
for the cases of nouns. 

18. As the radical verbs, from which the proper prepositions 
are derived, if not entirely obsolete, are yet no longer present to 
the mental conception, and as the form and signification of the 
prepositions are not fixed by a regard to their derivation ; so is 
their form as well as their signification very liable to chan^ 
and the same preposition changes its meaning, not only in kin- 
dred dialects, but often in the same language. Gomp. *• in earth,' 
Matt 1 : 10. now *on earth;' *known and read of all men,' 2 
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Cor. 3 : 2. now, * known and read 5y all men ;' 'to learn cU a 
person,' in Old English, now * to learn of a person/ Yet in all 
languages there is a great general analogy in the signification 
of prepositions. 

19. Of all the parts of speech, the prepositions, it is thought, 
have the greatest variety of meanings. Thus, Dr. Webster as- 
signs to for twenty-nine different meanings, and to to the same 
number. Different expressions may be used for the same idea. 
Thus, we may say that a person did a certain act in envy, or 
out of envy, or through envy, or for envy, or with envy. 

20. Besides the proper or original prepositions, which are of 
the first formation, there are oUiers which may be called im- 
proper or secondary, which constitute a later formation. These 
are distinguished, 

(1.) By their being compounded, whether written in one or 
in more words ; as, into, wnto, upon^ until, out of; because of 
instead of; along, amid, around; before, behind, below, beneath, 
between, betwixt, beyond; within, unthout; about, above, 

(2.) By their having the inflection or termination of other 
parts of speech ; as, during, notunthatanding^ except; Lat. inter, 
subter, super, infra^ intra, 

(3.) By their not expressing, as prepositions, local relations; 
as, during, since, 

21. Improper or compound prepositions are more definite in 
their meaning, but less forcible or emphatic, than simple prepo- 
sitions. C<Mnp. * in the room of or * instead of with * for;' ' for 
the sake of or * on account of with *for;' * by means of with 
' through ;' * for the purpose of with 'to;' * according to' with 
'after;' etc. 

22. A few prepositions, particularly those of a later forma- 
tion, appear never to have denoted external relations. Thus, 
Gr. ^vBv and Germ, ohne, (see No. 16, supra;) Lat sine^ ' with- 
out ;' Eng. during, since. 

23. The great variety of meanings, and that without con- 
fusion, to the same preposition, arises from the endless analo- 
gies which present themselves to the human mind. Thus, ' he 
Uves in sin ;' ' he did it out of spite ;' ' he is out of danger ;' ' to 
travel for pleasure ;' ' to hope for assistance ;' * to follow after 
peace ;' * he did it from envy ;' ' he was pale from terror ;' * to 
attain to honor ;' ' to depend on a perB(m ;' ' I know nothing 
ohoutiV 
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24. A dassification of these different uses would be very de- 
sirable. Thus, for example, 

(1.) The preposition from denotes the commencing point of 
space ; the initial point of time ; original state ; origin ; cause; 
source ; etc. as, * to go from Boston to New York ;' ^from morn- 
ing to evening ;' ^from childhood to manhood ;' * to be descended 
from Adam ;' * to be pale from terror ;' * to receive blessings 
from God;' * intoxicated /rom wine ;' *to froQfrom one's engage- 
ments;' *to learn yrom any one;' etc. 

(2.) For denotes direction in a very general way; also, sub- 
stitution ; the logical factitive ; etc. 

(3.) //I denotes the place ; time; condition; etc. 

(4.) On denotes nearness of place ; manner ; etc. 

(5.) ^ftow^ denotes the place ; time; subject-matter, etc. 

(6.) Gr. dt^jl denotes before; against; comparison; substitu- 
tion; preference; etc. 

25. The intellectual relations expressed by prepositions after 
verbs and adjectivess are very numerous and varied. In some 
cases the choice of the preposition is attended with some diffi- 
culty. The following principles may be of service. 

(1.) Tne Latin or Greek preposition already in composition 
is often a guide ; as, to absolve from guilt ; to accede to a pro- 
position ; to concur with a person ; to where in a thing ; to im- 
pose an any one ; to sympathize with a person ; anfo'pathy 
against any one, 

(2.) The physical meaning of the simple verb is also a guide ; 
as, to plunge into debt ; to carp at a composition ; to seek after 
glory. 

(3.) The symbol under which the intellectual idea is repre- 
sented, often determines the preposition; as, to copy /rom a pic- 
ture ; to rule over a country. 

(4.) The classic dative relation is naturally expressed by to or 
for; as, to yield to intemperance ; to hope /or assistance. 

(5.) The classic genitive or ablative is naturally expressed by 
of or from; as, to rob one ^his money; to be descended ^m 
kings. 

(6.) The fectitive relation is naturally expressed by to, into, 
for; as, 'it turned out to his disgrace;' *he turned the water 
into wine ;' 'he was taken ^br an honest man.' 

26. From the doctrine of prepositions thus exhibited, it ap- 
pears that intellectual relations, as well as intellectual objects 
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and operations, are conceived of as physical, and are presented 
to the minds of others by means of words drawn from the phys- 
ical world. The words thus employed are used metaphorically. 
The transfer, or change of meaning, rests on resemblance or stnal- 
ogy. The meaning of the words, when stripped of the metaphc«', 
it belongs to the philosopher and thinking man to investigate. 
June, li55d. 



Art, XXVI. — On Adverbs. 

The adverb (Lat. adverbium, as if 'joined to the verb,') is a 
part of speech joined to the verb in order to modify or limit the 
force of the same. 

As the adverb modifies the verb or predicate, so it modifies 
an adjective or participle, which is a verb or predicate without 
the predication. 

The adverb does not, like a verb, substantive, or adjective, 
express a peculiar form of an idea merely; as, *he went from 
,Aome;' nor like the numeral or preposition, a peculiar relation 
of ideas ; as, ' to go doum the hill ;' but it denotes an objective 
factor in full as a member of the syntactical combination ; as, 
*he went home;'* *the sun went down,^ 

The adverb modifies the predicate by expressing an incidental 
or supplementary object. In this it diflfers from the necessary 
or complementary object. It involves a substance or essence, 
and the direction or tendency towards the same. 

Although the limit of the adverb is well defined by the ety- 
mology of its name, and by the use to which it is applied, yet 
it embraces words considerably different from each other as to 
their nature, owing to their origination and difierent mode of 
formation. 

1. The simplest form of the adverb is that which is derived 
from the substantive, which expresses a substance, or something 
conceived of as a substance. Thus 

Home, *to the house,' an accusative case used adverbially. 

Needsy * from necessity,' an andent genitive used adverbially. 

Always^ * at all times,' the accusative of time. 

Noways^ *in no manner,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

Nightly^ ' by night,' with adverbial suffix ly. 
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jBeaide, * moreover,' compounded of by and »ide, 

Away^ * at a distance/ compounded of a for on and vsiy. 

To-day, ' on this day,' compounded of to and day. See Fow- 
ler's Uny, Grammar^ § SI*?* 

These are prinelpally adverb» of place and time; ako of cause, 
as needs; and of manner, as noways. 

2. Another class of adverbs is derived from the adjective, 
which in this case is used as an abstract substantive. Thus 

Unawares^ ^ with suddenness,' an ancient genitive used ad- 
verbially. 

Once, ^ at one time,' an ancient g^iitive used adverbially. So 
iwicCy thrice. 

Wisely, * with wisdom,' with adverbial suffix ly. So from 
most adjectives of quality. 

Might, * with rightness,' with loss of anci^it adverbial suffix. 
So many others. See Fowler's Eng. Grammar, § 319. 

In vain, * with vanity,' compounded of in and vain. So in 
secret, in public, in particular, in general. These are adverbial 



These are principally adverbs of manner. 

3. A third class is derived from pronouns, in which the sub- 
stantive idea, as place, time, cause, manner, etc. is involved in 
the form of the word. Thus 

There, 'in that place.' So here, where? 

Thither, *to that place.' So hither, whither? 

Thence, 'from that time.' So hence, whence? 

Then, ' at that time.' So when? 

So, ' after that manner.' So as, how ? 

Therein, thereof, etc. So herein, hereof, etc. wherein? whereof? 

Adverbs derived from pronouns are either in an oblique case, 
or else have peculiar adverbial suffixes. 

These adverbs derived from pronouns diflPer widely from the 
preceding. They denote impermanent relations, or relations to 
the speaker merely. 

4. A fourth class of adverbs are those which are closely re- 
lated to prepositions. The substantive idea is definite space as 
related to the speaker himself. Thus 

In, compounded emphatic fwm within. 

Out, compounded emphatic form without. 

Up, compounded emphatic form above, 

Doum, compounded emphatic forms beneath and below. 
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Fore^ compounded emphatic form h^art. 

Back, compounded emphatic form behind. 

Also, off, on, by, with, to; about. See Fowler's JSng. Cham- 
mar, § 324. 

Thus, *he went down' = * he went to space which waa lower 
in regard to the speaker.' 

6. Another class of adverbs is formed by trajection ; they are 
called adverbs of modality. These modify the predication or 
affirmation, and not the predicate itself. They express all de- 
grees of certainty or uncertainty. Thus, * my brother will not 
come ;' ^perhaps he will come ;' ^possibly he may come ;' ' he 
will probably come ;' * he will certainly come ;' * the sim had 
scarcely set' 

These sentences may be resolved thus: *he will certainly 
come' = ' it is certain that he will come.' 

This class of adverbs deserves attention. 



The object of the preceding remarks haa been to classofy 
adverbs anew, and to clear up a difficult point, in the new or 
Beckerian philology, respiting the objective relation. 

Jan. 1851. 



Art. XXVII. — On the Origin and Formation op Adverbs. 

1. By primitive or original adverbs are intended those which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be traced to any 
other part of speech. 

2. The following may be regarded as primitive adverbs: (1.) 
far; (2.) nigh; (3.) oft; (4.) soon, Old Eng. 9one, «oow«, Anglo- 
Sax, sorui; (6») well, Anglo-Sax. wel or well. Germ, wohl, (see 
Heyse, 686, 820,) perhaps from wollen, *to wilL' 

3. The following are used both as adjectives and adverbs, but 
the adjective is evidently original : clean, cleanly, fast, hard, kigh^ 
long, loud, late, right, sore, soft, thick, wide, ill or evil, ready, 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and clear, just, from the Norman-French. 

4. The following are used as adverbs and prepositions, but the 
adverbial use is the original : of, on, up, out, by, for, in, with, to. 

6. The following involve a pronominal element : so, as; here, 
hence, hither; there, thence, thither, then, thus; where, whence, 
whither, when, why, how. These present a beautifrd correlation. 
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^ 6. Adverbs of quatity are formed from most adjeetiv<eB by ad- 
^^S h> ^ honesty honestly; wUe, wisely, 

V. Many adverbs are the genitives of noons and adjeotiyeB ; 
as, unawares^ needs, once, etc. 

8. Some involve the negative element; as, no, no/; or the 
affirmative el^nent ; as, aye, yea^ yes. 

June, 1853. 



Art. XXVIIL — ^Doctrine of Participialb. 

1. The participial, (from Lat. partidpialis, 'belonging to a 
a participle,') is so called because it partakes, like the participle, 
of the nature of a verb and of a noun either substantive or ad- 
jective. 

2. Under the general name oi participial we include the par- 
ticiples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine ; which 
are all formed from the verb. 

(1.) The participle partakes of the nature of a verb and of 
an adjective noun, and is the ground-form of the adjective 
participial. 

(2.) The infinitive partakes of the nature of a verb and of a 
substantive noun, and is the ground-form of the substantive par- 
ticipial. 

The infinitive is naturally adapted to express the subject, the 
accusative or passive object, also the second accusative. 

(3.) The gerund is an adverbial form of the participle, or an 
adverbially used participle. 

The gerund in Old Gennan had the termination of an adverb, 
which it has lost in modem German. 

The Latin gerund, commonly so called, is properly a supine. 

(4.) The supine is an oblique case of the infinitive. 

In English the supine has usurped for the most part the place 
of the simple infinitive. 

The participle and gerund are adjective participials, and the 
infinitive and supine are substantive participials. 

8. Most known languages form participials of some sort ; but 
different languages vary much as to their form and use. Thus 

(1.) The Greek has participles, infinitives, also verbal ad^co- 
tives in r6^ and t^^ ; but no gerunds or supines with distmct 
foirn. 

8 
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(2.) The Latin excels in substantive {MOiidpial foram, viz. the 
supiDes and the so-called gerunds. 

(3.) The Teutonic languages, including the EngHsh, have a 
snpipe formed from the iufinitive. The gerund in English dif- 
tens not in form from the participle. 

(4.) The Finnish language is said to abound pre-eminently in 
participial forms. 

4. The participials differ from verbs in not expressing the 
predication, and from ordinary adjectives and substantives in ex- 
pressing time, and also admitting an object after them like verbs, 

6. Participials vacillate much between the active and passive 
voice ; and tlie substantive and adjective participials seem some- 
times to be interchanged. 

6. Participial constructions are better adapted to express the 
unity of tlie thought, and are in themselves more emphatic and 
forcible, but they are less definite as to meaning than subordi- 
nate propositions. 

Modern languages, as refinement advances, tend to the use of 
iubordinate propositions instead of i>articipials. 

*?, The nature of participials is thought by Dr. Becker not to 
have been rightly apprehended till modem times. 

8. Propositions involving participials we have thought fit to 
denominate intermediate propoaitions^ as foiming the transition 
from simple to compound propositions. 

9. Participial consti notions are easily interchanged with sub- 
ordinate propositions ; as, * nihil agendo male agere discimus^* 
L e. * cum nihil agimus, male agere discimus.' 

10. Some verbal adjectives and substantives, in other langua- 
ges, take, like participials, the construction of veibs. 

July 1, 1853. 

11. The French language has the different participials. 

(1.) It has the simple participle; as, 'toutes les planetes cir- 
eulant autour du soleil, paraissent avoir ete mises en mouvement 
par une impulsion commune.' 

^2.) It has the gerund ; as, * el Ic parait 50t//ranfe.' 

(3.) It has the participle used absolutely; as, *Anse]me se 
flaignant;^ *mon pere ftCayant appelle^ je suis retouro^.' 

(4.) It has the simple infinitive , as, * attcndre est impossible, 
^r ne Test pas moins;* ' j'ai manque me trakir;^ • vous penscz 
tout tavair* 
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(5.) It has the eupnie ; as, MI est douz de revoir les muiti de 
la patrie;' *il lui ret»tait deux partis a prendre^ 

(6.) It has the accusative and infinitive; as, ^je sena 9€9 
lttm«s haigner mon visage.' 

Nov. 1856. 



Abt. XXIX. — ^The English Participle in iko. 

1. This participle, like the other participles, although derived 
immediatelj from the verb, has the form of the adjective, and 
like the adjective maj be used either as an attribnte or as H 
predicate. 

Its use as an attribute is indicated solely by its location ; ai( 
*the Htiing^yin'^ Hhe sun rising in the east.' Its use as A 
predicate is indicated by the intervention of the predicate- word 
to he; as, *the sunjs rising^ 

2. This participle, being derived immediately from the verh^ 
retains several properties of the verb, which other adiectivea 
have not; as, (1.) the indication of time, or rather of the coit- 
tinuance of an action; (2.) the indication of voice; and (3.) 
the rection or construction of the verb. 

Hence it partakes of the nature of the verb and of the ad- 
jective, which gives to it the name participle^ i. e. * partaking? 

3. Participles in English express the action of the verb, not 
as present, past, or future in time ; but as going on, completed^ 
or commencing. The participle in ing expresses the action oC 
the verb as going on. 

Every English verb has a participle in ing^ except some auxil- 
iary verbs, as skall^ mag^ can, must, ought, which express mero 
modality. These auxiliaries have lost the proper import of thd 
verb which consists in action, and therefore do not admit a par- 
ticiple. 

4. The participle in ing, derived from an active verb, is prop- 
erly active; but is sometimes used passively; as, *the money is 
owing to a laborer ;' ' that nothing be wanting unto them ;' *the 
house is hidlding^ This vacillation m the import of the parti* 
ciple has been ascribed to its ambiguous nature, as intermediate 
between the verb and the adjective. When contrasted with the 
past participle, so called, the participle in ing sometimes denotes 
the active voice; as, 'the besieging emmj, and *> the besieged 
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dty;' and sometimeB merely time; as, *the fMtng tsasrvfj and 
*the/a//^ snow.' 

5. The jparticiple in ing bas the construction, both direct and 
indirect, of the verb from which it is derived ; as, ^ the master 
is teaching his pupils geography bg the map^ 

We see from this that the participle in ing on the one side re- 
fers to a subject, and on the other to an object ; and thus ac- 
cords with the verb. 

We are now prepared to classify the di£ferent uses and accept- 
ations of the English participle in ing. 

^ 6. The appropriate or primary use of the participle in ing^ as 
distinguished from an adjective, is to express in the form of an 
attribute the verbal predicate which has been expanded to an 
objective combination. It now expresses the predicate, but not 
the predication. Its origin or formation from the verb prepares 
or fits it to perform this function. Thus, ^ Jesus, beholding hirn^ 
loved him ;' compare * Jesus beheld him^ 

The idea expr^sed by the participle thus used is equivalent 
Jo the thought expressed by the finite verb. Hence the partici- 
ple may be interchanged for a finite verb connected with the 
leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the most simple 
resolution of the participle. Thus, the Greek proposition, ^ he 
answering said,' is rendered in our common version literally, 
Mat 3 : 16. Luke 6 : 3. But in most passages it is resolved 
into two propositions, and rendered *he answered and said,* 
Matt. 11:4. 12:39,48. 13: 11, 37. 14:28, 15 : 24, 28. etc. 
and what is remarkable, in one passage it is rendered, ^ he an- 
awered saying,' Luke 14: 6. 

The participle thus used may also be resolved into a subordi- 
nate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 

(1.) A relative proposition; as, * Simon Peter, AaWn^r a ««>n?, 
drew it,' i. e. * Simon Peter, who had a sword, drew it.' 

(2.) A proposition denoting time; as, * returning in a few 
minutes, I missed him,' i. e. ^when I returned in a/ew minutes^ 
I missed him.' 

(3.) A conditional proposition; as, * children, dging in in- 
fancg, may be saved,' i. e. ' children, if they die in infancy y may 
be saved.' 

(4.) A concessional proposition ; as, * being defamed, we en- 
treat,' i. e. ' though we be defamed^ yet we entreat' 
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(5.) A causal proposition ; as, *I thank my God, hearing of 
thy love andfaith^ i. e, ' I thank my God, because I hear of thy 
love andfaith,^ 

(6.) A final proposition ; as, * they went to the temple, euin^t 
for pardon^ i. e. * they went to the temple, that they might ru4 
for pardon? 

7. The participle is often preceded by an adverb or conjnno 
tion. In this case it is merely an abridged proposition. Thus^ 
* A man is safe, when following the path of duty.' 

8. The proposition formed with a participle may be consid- 
ered as making the transition from the simple to the compound 
sentence, or as being intermediate between the two. 

9. A secondary use of the participle in ing is as a predicate^ 
by the intervention of the verb to he. Employed in tliis way, 
it f(»ms in English v^ useful periphrastic tenses not known m 
other languages ; as, / am loving^ I was loving^ I shall he loving. 
They express tenses of the continued action. 

These tenses are not found in the auxiliary verbs, which have 
no participle in «n^, nor are they wanted in those verbs, which 
df thetir own nature express continued action. 

10. When the subject, to which the participle refers, is not 
found either in the subject or in the object of the leading propo- 
sition, then such subject must be specially expressed. This may 
be regarded as the third use of the participle in ing. 

This subject is put in the nominative case, and is called th$ 
nominative ahsolute. The clause thus formed may be resolved 
into various subordinate propositions, as above. 

11. The present participle often passes into other parts of 
speech. 

(1.) The present participle is often used as an adjective ; as, 
charming^ touching. Compare eloquent, diligent, fluent, derived 
from Latin present participles. 

The participle in ing, as such, does not admit of comparison; 
but when it becomes an adjective, it may be compared. 

(2.) This participle is often used as a substantive; as, friend^ 
(comp. Anglo-Sax. freond from freon;) fiend, (comp. Anglo- 
Sax, feond from feon;) regent, (comp. Lat. regens from rego;) 
servant; attendant. 

(8.) This participle is sometimes used as an adverb ; as, 'a 
fuming red cloth.' 

Nov. 1845. 

8* 
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12. The house is being built. — This mode of ezpression is 
becoming quite common, particularly in the public newspapers. 
It is beginninff to be regarded as the appropriate form for the 
passive participle, when denoting present time or continued 
action. 

It is liable, however, to several important objections. 

( 1 .) It appears formal and pedantic There is a stiffness about 
it The eH»y and natural expression is, the house is building, 

(2.) It is not found in the Common English Version of the 
Bible. Compare John ii. 20. 1 Cor. i. 18. 2 Cor. ii. 15. iv. 3. 
1 Pet. iii. 20. Rev. xxi. 24 : where there was occasion to use 
this participle. Indeed it is of quite modem origin. 

(3.) The words being built thus used have a different mean- 
ing from what they have in the sentence, the house, being built^ 
will be rented. There is no reason why the same words nsed 
as ail attribute, and as a predicate, should differ in meaning. 
There is nothing in the phrase which fits it for this new use. 
The difficulty, which lies iu the nature of the past participle, 
still remains. 

(4.) It has not, so &r as I know, the support of any Tsq[>ect- 
able grammarian. 

May, 1846. 



Art. XXX. — ^The Gerund. 

Although the forms of language, in ordinaiy nse, are suffi- 
ciently apprehended by the common mind for the general pur- 
poses of life, yet it may not be unimportant to awaken even more 
intelligent persons to a living sense of their value, and thus 
bring to consciousness the latent powers inherent in such forms. 
The coin is current enough ; but its legend has become obscure, 
and its origin is forgotten. 

I propose to examine the following propositions : 

* Ille mortem occubuit, pro patria pugnans.' He fell fighting 
for his country. 

*Ille venit invitus.' He came unwilling. 

These forms of expression have ocxjasioued not a little embar- 
rassment to grammarians. They have not succeeded to explain 
them by their common terminology. The subject is still left in 
some obscurity. 
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Some, guided by tlie external form or grammatical oonstmc- 
tion, have thought it sufficient to consider pugnans as agreeing 
with ille^ or fighting as connected with he. But it is evident 
thatpugnaTia is not a mere attribute of Ule, nor fighting of the 
pronoun he. The meaning of the first example is not exhausted 
by saying, *• the fighting person fell,' nor of the second example 
by saying, * the unwilling person came.' 

Others, aware of this difficulty, have supposed the participle 
or adjective to modify the predicate, Uke an adverb of manner. 
But it is evident that fighting for on£n country^ or not fighting 
for one^s country^ is not strictly a manner of dying; and that 
V)illingnes8 or unwillingness is not precisely a mode iA coming. 
Nor is the participle or adjective here a mere index oi time. 

Dr. Becker has been more happy in his explanation. He 
considers the participle or adjective here as the dfject of concom- 
itant action. According to his view, 

1. The participle or adjective modifies the predicate, and of 
course denotes an object, or exhiluts an objective relation. 

2. The participle or adjective modifies the predicated action 
by means of another separate, but concomitant, action or state. 
If we embrace fully in our minds this idea of an activity coex- 
istent with the activity denoted by the predicate of the sentence, 
the force and beauty of these expressions will, I think, be appre- 
ciated, and not otherwise. 

3. These forms of expression may be resolved into a com- 
pound co-ordinate proposition with the copulative conjunction 
and; as, ^ he teli, and he was fighting for his country ;' * he came, 
and he was. unwilling.' The co-ordmate form, however, exhibita 
the two thoughts to advantage, as distinct thoughts ; while the 
original form exhibited best Uie subordination of one thought to 
the other. 

This object of concomitant or coincident action may be, 
1, A participle, whether active or passive ; aa, 

* Ovans inivit urbem.' 

* He came in singing.^ 

* He fell at my feet weeping,^ 

* He lay sleeping J 

* He stood confounded.^ 

The participle thus used is said by Becker to be used ^erund- 
ively, and is the appropriate expression for this objective re- 
lation. 
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As the {Mirtidple uaed genmd\rt\y does not differ in external 
Ibrm from the oitlinary participle, this objectiye relation has been 
neglected in our common grammars. 

2. An adjective ; as, 

* Nemo saitat 9chriu9? 

* Castris so pavidus tennit* 

* The maiden sat there sorfJ 

8. A noun implying action, preceded by a preposition ; aa^ 

^ He talks in kis sleep J 

' I arose with a toothache.^ 

•I think thereon vntk aversion,^ 

' I ceased not to warn you day and night with team* 

* I live without hope? 

* lie preaches with a full house.^ 

4. A noun of the agent, preceded by a«; as, 

* He stood as a spectator? 
' I came as a suppliant? 

See St. PauPs address to the elders of Ephesus, Acts 20 : 18 
-^8, in which this form of language is used repeatedly, and that 
vrith good effect 

Nov. 1849. 
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Art. XXXL — ^Thk Latin Ablativb Absoluts. 

Every student of Latin needs to know something of the «&- 
lative absolute. 

The Latin ablative absolute is employed in the foUowing dif- 
ferent ways: 

1. To express the time of the action or event in the leading 
clause; as, 

* Pythagoras, Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit,* 
Tarquinius Superbus reigning, or when Tarquinius Superbus 
reigned, Pythagoras came into Italy. 

* Caesar, Gallic relict^, Romam rediit,' Caesar, Gaul being left^ 
or when he had left Gaul, returned to Rome. 

* Aeneas, TrojSL a Graecis expugnatA., in ItaHam veniV -^Eneas, 
Troy being taken by the Greeks, or afler Troy had been taken 
by the Greeks, came into Italy. 

As the ablative absolute strictly denotes the continuance or 
completion of an action or event in the leading clause, the aboro 
ia its simplest and most natural import. 
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Th<» 1186 of the ablfttiye in this oonatraction isefisity explainedy 
especially as the ablative by itself, as a substitute for the locatiTe 
case, sometimes denotes time; comp. 'die quinto deoessit' 

The other uses of the ablative absolute are regarded by modem 
philologists as gerundive, or partaking of we nature of the 
gerund. 

2. To express a condition of the leading clause ; as, 
^Quaenam sollicitudo vexaret impios, sublato supplidonim 

metu V the fear of punishment being taken away, or if the fear 
of punishment were taken away, what anxiety would ever dis* 
turb the wicked ? 

The ablative by itself also denotes the state or condition ; 
comp. 'pace,' 'hello.' 

3. To express a concession affecting the leading clause ; as, 

' Perditis omnibus rebus, tamen virtus se sustentare posset,* 
all things else being destroyed, or though all things else were 
destroy^, yet virtue could sustain hersell 

A concession is nearly allied to a condition; comp.Lat 'etsi,* 
although, with ' si,' il 

4. To express a restriction affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Nihil potest evenire, nisi caus4 antecedente,' a cause not pre- 
ceding, or unless a cause precede, nothing can take place. 

A restriction is merely a negative condition. 

6. To express the cause affecting the leading clause ; as, 

' Lupus, stimulante fame, captat ovile,' the wolf^ hunger incit- 
ing; or because hunger incites, seeks the fold. 

The ablative by itself^ as the proper ablative, also denotes the 
cause ; comp. ' aeger vulneribus.' 

6. To express the mode or manner of the leading clause ; as, 

' Hostes, terrore percusso, occisi sunt,' the enemies, terror be- 
ing impressed on tnem, or being struck with terror, were slain. 

The ablative by itself^ used lor the modal case, denotes the 
mode or manner ; comp. ' vi aut fraude.' 

REMARKS. 

1. The ground or reason for employing the ablative in this 
construction in Latin has been explained above. 

2. This construction is called the ahlaiive absolute, because the 
noun or subject to which the participle refers is found in its own 
daose, and is not to be sought lor elsewhere. 
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8. Tho general object of ih» constracticm is to exhibit the 
logical relHtions of thoughts, not simplj the grammatical rda- 
tion of ideas to each other. The leading proposition is modified 
by a full thought in the form of an idea. 

4. This construction expresses the adverbial objective relar 
tions, or those objective relations which are not directly com- 
plementary. 

5. The use of the ablative absolute contributes to the com- 
pactness and unity of the whole thought ; the use of the cor- 
responding subordinate clause, by expressing the exact logical 
or grammatical relations, gives importance to the clause itselfl 
The subordinate clause may sometimes be preferred also for the 
sake of euphony or the rhythmical form of the sentence. 

6. This construction may be regarded as an abridged form of 
expression, making the transition from the simple to the com- 
pound sentence; or as a sentence subjected to internal inflection. 

7. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in English 
by the nominative absolute ; but much more elegantly by a sub- 
ordinate clause, introduced by its appropriate particle, as in the 
examples above. But it is not resolvable into a mere relative 
proposition^ nor into a final proposition. 

8. The English nominative absolute occnrs occasionally in 
King James' Version of the Bible. 

Dec. 1845. 



Art. XXXn. — ^The Infinitivb Mods iit English. 

The simple or proper infinitive mode, although formerly of 
very extensive use, is now of rare occurrence in English. Its 
place has been usurped for the moat part by the infinitive with 
to prefixed, which was formerly a dative case of the proper in- 
finitive, and is now called by modern philologists a supine. I 
propose to exhibit ihe original meanings of the simple or proper 
infinitive, and thus show how far its place has been superseded 
by other forms. 

1. The simple infinitive, as the namen verhi, or the- simple 
expression of the verbal idea in an abstract form, was formerly 
used with a finite verb, |>rimanly to denote the subject or nom- 
inative in a sentence. So in Latin, *" mentiri est turpe,' to lie b 
base ; and in Anglo-Saxon, ^ thus unc gedafnath ealle rihtwi»- 
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iieaae ffefyllan,^ thus it becometh «s to fiiMiH all righteoiimesa, 
Hatt. 3:15. But this tis^ge does not exist in modem Engli^ 
Its place has been supplanted either by the supine ; as, * to lie 
is base;' or by the verbal noun in inp; as, ^lyinp is never 
justifiable.' 

2. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the imme> 
diate object after an active verb, as the accusative case of the 
neuter gender does not ordinarily differ from the nominative. 
So iu Latin, * cupio discere^ I desire to learn ; and in Anglo- 
Saxon, Matt. 12:38. But this usage has also been supplanted 
by the supine, except after the verbs do^ shallj wUl^ may, cariy 
muifty dare^ need; which have become mere auxih'aries of mode 
or tense. Such verbs, expressing mere modality or time, no 
longer express action like other verbs. The infinitive which 
follows them has the same subject with the auxiliary verb, but 
cannot be interchanged, as after other verbs, for a subordinate 
proposition. This infinitive virtually expr&ises the predicate of 
the proposition, and the auxiliary receives into itself the indi- 
cations of number and time. 

3. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the second 
object after a factitive verb. This is now restricted in English 
to the verbs, bid, kelp, make, let. Why these verbs, have been 
excepted from the fate of other factitive verbs, does not appear. 

4. The simple infinitive has been used, and continues to be 
used after the verbs see, hear, feel, where we should expect a 
participle, which indeed appears to be the proper form. So in 
Anglo-Saxon and in English, Luke 24 : 39, ' As ye see me have,^ 
for *As ye see me having^ as in the Greek. So 'he has his 
sword hang on his side,' for * he has his sword hattging on hia 
side.' The supine, or infinitive with to, is not used in this sensei 

March, 1846. 



Art. XXXin. — ^The Supine, or the Infinitive Mode with to. 

The infinitive mode, as it now stands in English, is the dative 
case of the ancient infinitive, and is formed from the ancient 
infinitive by prefixing the preposition to. As this point is not 
fully understood by all, I propose to illustrate it by a scientific 
arrangement of the diJ9ferent uses of the modern infinitive, «•• 
tliey may be supposed to have arisen. 
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1. To express the final cause, that is, the end or object fer 
which anything is done. This is its original and primary im« 
port, arising from the natural force of the preposition io. Thus 
Matt 2 : 13, *For Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
him.' Matt 11:7, 'What went ye out into the wilderness to 
9eeP This is its appropriate meaning in Meso-Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

2. It is used to express the second object after a fectitiye 
verb, which is nearly allied to the preceding infinitive of pur- 
pose ; as, * I exhorted him to do it ;' ' he made Israel to «W 

3. To express the direct object or complement after a verb ; 
as, *he desires to learn ;^ Is. 7 : 16, *That he may know io re- 
fuse the evil.' This is a greater departure from the primary 
meaning, but still somewhat of its force remains. 

4. To express the nominative, whether subject or p^dicate ; 
as, Phil. 1 : 21, 'To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.' 
Prov. 14 : 8, 'The wisdom of the prudent is to understand his 
way.' Prov. 18:6, 'It is not good io accept the person of the 
wicked.' This use can be ascribed only to a certain lawlessness 
in language. It is comparatively modem. 

6. It is used after other parts of speech which convey the 
import of the verb ; as, ' desiring to leam,^ * desirous to leam^ 
* the desire to learn? 

6. It is joined to a noun or subject to express an attributive 
telation ; as, ' a house to let^ ' a letter to be written^ ' a task to 
perform. These are equivalent to and may be expressed in 
other languages by participles. 

7. The preposition to thus used with an infinitive often de- 
notes necessity or possibility ; as, ' I have to lament^ ' I have to 
work hard,' ' I have much to write.^ This arises firom the f<»ce 
of the preposition (o, as given above. 

Oct 1846. 



Aet. XXX TV. — ^The Accusative and Infinitive or Supine^ 

1. There is another use of the participial which deserves at- 
tention, namely, the construction of the accusative and infinitive 
or supine. This construction occurs particularly, when the sub- 
ject of the activity implied in the infinitive difiers from the sub- 
ject of the leading verb. Comp. the case absolute, Art XXy i, 
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^. Hie aocusfttiTe with an infixntiTe occurs reiy frequently in 
Greek and Latin, and occupies considerable space in our daaaic 
grammars. It is more rare in English and some modem laa* 
gnages. This is owing to the progressive logical deyelopment 
of language. 

3. Thk construction has occasioned much difficulty and some 
diversity of opinion among grammarians, but is now thought to 
be capable of a ready solution. 

(1.) As the accusative with the infinitive interchanges in 
German and Eiiglish with a subordinate or dependent proposi- 
tion, the older grammarians naturally regarded this construction 
as merely a substitute for a subordinate propositioB. But they 
overlooked the fact that the subordinate proposition in ihk case 
stood itself in the objective relation to the leading verb, i^liidi 
was transitive and had no other object dependent upon it. 

(2.) The general d^)endence of this construction on the lead- 
ing verb bemg admitted, it was for a long time a matter of 
debate, whether the infinitive depended on the accusative, or 
the accusative by attraction on the infinitive. But both parties 
in this discussion went astray. 

(d.) W. Wachsmuth, in a mcmo^raph on this subject, (HaL 
Sax. 1815.) ascribes the origin of this construction to the oon- 
traction or abridgment of two distinct pn>positi(»ia. But Ifak 
explanation is confused or obscure. 

(4.) In later times the theory has been adc^pted by many 
grammarians that the accusative and infinitive constitute a 
double object, a direct and an indirect, each alike depending 
ontfaa leadii^ verb of the sentence. So A. Crosby ana othem. 
This is an approximation to the truth. 

(5.) The doctiine now held by the more judicious gramma- 
xians is this, that the accusative with ihe infinitive is the ap^ro- 
piiate Ibrm £6r the logical factitive relatum. As the logical 
factitive (see supra, p. ^4, f 5.) expresses an adjudged or inferred 
effect, and is resolvable into a pro^ition, the infinitive, as 
involving the idea of a predicate without the predication^ ig 
adapted in its own nature to express this factitive. But the 
noun and the infinitive, though equally dependent on the lead- 
ing or principal verb, constitute an apposition, which in Uiis 
case is predicative, not attributive. 

This construction, however, is sometimes used to express the 
real and the morai factitive ; as, 'thou makest me to hmgh;^ 
^ mUitem ahire jussit.' 

V 
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4. Thk construction is found in Greek and Latin not only 
«fter verba sentiendi et deehrandi, etc. but also after phrases 
which are eauivalent to such yerbs; as, 'ad salutem civium 
inwntas esie leges constat,' a logical factitive ; 'necesse estaem- 
per beatum eese sapientem^ a real factitive ; * vktorem parcere 
vicds aequum est,' a moral factitive. 

6. Weissenbom makes a very proper distinction between the 
two propositions ; puto Cajum gratum^ ' I think Caius a grate- 
ful person,' where only the first accusative is the passive object, 
and gratum^ *a grateful person,' is properly the result of the 
activity implied in the verb puto^ and (Jajum gratum esse puto^ 
♦I think Caius to be gratefiil,' where both Cajum and grafttm 
euB *the rise of gratitude' are passive objects after jpwto. 

ik This construction is much restricted in the Teutonic dia- 
lects. Its use in English has probably been encouraged and 
pmiiioted by the study of the Latin and Greek classics at school. 

V. It ou^ht to be observed here that in English the use of 
Uio aimple mfinitive is very rare ; as, ' John bf^e him depart;^ 
•but the infinitive with to, L e. the supine, is more common ; as, 
* I advised Mm to go^ 

5. But l^e infinitive form which we have thta tat examined 
%on not cover the whole grotmd ot the infinitive and suj»ne, as 
we shall see by the next artide. 

Nov. 1855. 



Abv. XXXV.— Thb Substavtxvx Pabtioipul is ore. 

1« BxsiDSs the ordinary infinitive, or aubstantive partic^ial, 
which is formed from the ancient infinitive by drop|Hng the 
infinitive termination an or eUy there is another substantive par- 
ticipial, which is formed from the same ancient infinitive by 
Btr^igthening ihe^ termination. Thus from the Mesi^-Gothic 
hairan^ * to fear,' we have hear ^whence to hear) and hearwg. 

!2. The legitimate functions ot this substantive participial in 
fi^ it is difficult to state with exactness. It seems to be prop- 
erly used in certain cases, particularly after prepositions, where 
the supine with to is inappropriate. 

Thus ^ I am weary ^^earin^ them,' not ' I am weary to ft^ar 
them,' (as in Is. 1 : 14.) the preposition to not being adapted to 
express the relation between weary and hear. 
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^These aie ihe four spiritB of tbe heavens, wUcb go fi>rti|i 
yrom fitmiing before the Lord of all the earih,' Zeck 6 : fi. «ot 
^ which go forth to stand before the Lord of aU the earth,? ftr 
thk would give a directl j opposite meaning. 

' This by no means hinders the booh.^'ooi Mit^ a useful Q»V 
not ' this by no means hinders the book to be a useftd one,* 

^To preY^it us /rom rashly ^i^yin^ in arduous or dangatomi 
^nteriMises,' 

' She was engaged in reading Plato.' 

' By eetabliming good laws, we secure our peace/ 

3. This fonn in ing has been thought by some a tru% or 
proper infinitive, but the infinitiye with to occupies that jj^aaa 
already. It is rather a supine^ or oblique case of the iniBiliv)a« 
It is only by a doubtful extension of the use rf the foim in mff 
that it beccnoes a proper infinitive ; see infra, 

4. This substMitive participial in sfi^ has been oonfomded hy 



most grammarians with the adjective partidniid in w^. But 
these participiala have a distinct origin, as will be shewii ia Ibe 
next artide. 

5. The substantive participial in. tapy as auch, leems to admit 
aeiiher an artide, nor an adjegtive, nor a genitive to pneeade it; 
but if the form in ^ be preceded by an artide^ or by aa a4)<A- 
tive, or by a geni^ve, it then becomea an abstraet verbal noun, 
no longer governing an accusative directly, but having the 
construction of other verbal nouns. It is no longer a pnqpiar 
participiaL 

6. The prbdple aimed at by the old grammarians in flieir 
statements was probably this : the form m ing^ while having 
the rection of a verb, may be modified by an adverb, but not 
by an artide or an attributive ; and while having the eonatnMh 
Uon of a noun, may be modified by an article or an attributive, 
but not by an adverb. This is accordant with the prindples oC 
Becker. 

Thus this abstract verbal noun takes an adjective instead of 
an adverb ; as, < useful for ffie eUar underetanding of the word cf 
Qod ;* comp* *' useful lor clearly understanding the word of QoiJ 

1, There is often an ambiguity in the use of the verbal notm; 
as, 4n the hearing <^ the philosopher;' 4n the preaching of 
Christ ;' the perijArastic genitive being the genitive either of 
tho subject or of the object. The ambiguity is removed in the 
first ejwmple by subatitstmj;, *in tb« philosopher's hearing,' or 
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'in hearing fhe philosopher;' and in the second example by 
sQhedtuting *in Christ's preaching,' or ' in preaching Christy' as 
the sense may require. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the judicaons Crombie should 
speak of an active meaning of the form in ing^ in the phrase, 
' m the philosopher's hearing,' and a passive one in the phrase 
* in hearmg the philosopher f whereas the word hecarmg is equal- 
ly active in both phrases. For the phrase * in hearing the phi- 
loeopher' is to be resolved grammatically into 'in one's hearing 
the philosopher,' and not into * in the pmlosopher's bang heard.' 

8. This verbal noun, although it expresses action, expresses 
action more abstractly, or with less reference to time. Oomp. 
Madvig on the distinction between agere and (Ktio in Latin. 

9. The abstract verbal noim, like any other noun, may be 
employed as the subject nominative, the predicate nominative^ 
or the passive object, as occasion may require ; as^ 

^ ' T%e worshipping of idols is forbidden ;' ' eovetotisness is a 
vforshipping of idols ;' ' we regard the worshippiiig of idols as 
sin ;' as well sA^mihe worshipping of idols there is sin f ' such 
worshipping of idols;'* 'their worshipping of idols! 

' The sailing of ships in winter is dangerous ;' ' he thought 
the sailing of ships in winter dangerous.' 

10. When verbals in ing denote an exercise or employment^ 
rather than simple action, they are used £reel;^m any BLtuation, 
without an article, adjective, or genitive ; as, 

*I like writing,^ 

'He supposed, with them, that affirming and denying were 
operations of the mind.' 

^ Not rendering evil for evil, or raiiing for railing, or striking 
for striking, or cursing for cursing.* "^ 

The nouns thus used are reading, writing, speUing, parsing^ 
tiphering, surveying, drawing, and many others. 

11. When verbals in ing, by the figure metonymy, denote 
resultant states or concrete existences, they are employed of 
course, as other concrete nouns, with or without the article, as 
occasion may require. They are also capable of a plural ; as, 
writings, humt-offerings ; and that without entirely losing their 
ab^act character ; as, sighings, huffetings, proceedings, 

' 12. As the substantive participial in ing has the living force 
of a nomen actianis, which verbals of Latin origin have not, 
the common mind is disposed to use it on ftH ocoadous where 
such a noun is wanted. Thus 
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(1.) There is a strong teaden^ in popular language to em- 
ploy the substantiye participial in inp as a simple infimtiTe or 
subject nominative in the sentence ; as, 

^ExdUng sudii disturbances is unlawful.' 

* Rightly understanding a sentence depends very much on a 
knowledge of its grammatical construction.' 

^ Not atitadvng to this rule is the cause of a very common error.' 

' It finds that acting thus would gratify one passion ; not act- 
ing^ or acting otherwise, wouM gratify another. Campbell. 

(2.) There is a strong tendency in popular languaee to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in tn^ as a simple inmiitive or 
predicate nominative ; as, 

'Another fault is allowing it to supersede the use of a point' 

' This was in &ct converting the deposit to his own use.' 

' If the case stand thus, 'tis dangerous drinking^ Collier. 

' It will be but ill venturing thy soul upon dbat' Bunyan. 

(3.) There k a strong tendency in popular language to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple in&itive or 
passive ob^t, after the leading verb in the sentence : as, 

'I int&nd doing ii,^ 

' I remember tneeting him.' 

' She regrets not having read it.' 

' One abhors being in debt' Blair. 

* Polite is employed to signify their being highly civUited! 
l^air. 

(4.) There is a strong tendency in popular lan^age to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing^ even wiUi a genitive 
noun or pronoun ; as, 

^Sinoe the days of Samson, there has been no instanee of a 
maii/1^9 aecomplishiing a task so stupendous.' 

*My going will depend on my father' e giving his consent' 

But all uiese examples are disapproveil of by Mr. Gk)old 
Brown, the Granmiarian, who has examined them with great 
thoroughness Mid ability; see his Orammar of Chrawmatt^ 
New York, 1851. 8vo. It is doubtful, however, wheih^ any 
authority can stem the current of this usage. 

13. There haa been a strong t^idency, which is now greatly 
diminished, to employ forms m ing with &e rection of a verb^ 
even wh^i preceded by an artide ; as^ 

* The mixing them makes a miserable jumble of truth and 
fiction.' 

• 9* 
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^ It lA the gwmg diff&eni names to tibe anme obieci.' 
* When we have in view the erecting a column: 
'The same objection lies against the employing etatuesJ 
Such language is found in Lord Karnes, SheridaB, £L Tooke, 
Dr. N. Webster, etc., but will, at the present day, be appfored 
by no one. 

14. There is evidently in some cases a broad difference be- 
tween the accusative of a noun used before a partidple, and 
the genitive of a noun used before a verbal noun ; as, * he felt 
bis strength dedvning^ and 'he was sensible (A his strength's 
declining.' 



Art. XXXVI. — Origin of the Ekolibh Forms iv iko. 

Writbrb on English Grammar universally, so &r as I am 
acquainted, regard the termination of the present active partici- 
ple in ing and that of the substantive participial, which is ex- 
pressed by the same letters, as radically and identical^ the same. 
Hence they have made frequent statements in respect to Ihose 
forms of words, which on any other supposition would appear 
highly absurd. But in my apprehension, ^ese suffixes have no 
necessary connection. They are radically independent of each 
other, and have an entirely distinct ori^n. Their res^nblance 
in sound and orthography is to be ascribed to pure accident, or 
a certain freak in language. This proposition may be proved 
by tracing the origin of each* 

The source of the present active participle may be easily 
shown. Its parentage is dear and ui^oubted. Its heraldry is 
ancient and honorable. No princely fiEunily in Europe can boast 
equal antiquity. 

Sansk. hhar-unt^ (whence nomin. hhar-an, accus. hhar-cmiam^ 
bearing. 

Zend bar-ant, (whence nomin. bar-ans, accus. bar-entem,) 
bearing. 

Pers. pur$-an and purs-endeh, asking. 

Oreek q>ii^v, rwhence accus. <pigovtaf) bearing. 

LaL ferens^ (whence accus. ferentem,) bearing. 

Gbth i ^*^"^***» (whence accus. bair-andana^ bearing* 
' ( bind-<mSf (whence accus. bind-andana,) bearing. 

Old. Germ, pint-anter^ binding. 

Old Sax. bind-andf binding. 
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Anglo-Sax. bind-endej Unding. 

Old Norse, hmd-andi, binding. 

Grerm. brnd-end, binding. 

Dutchf hmd-endt^ binding. 

Oldi'EiTkg, docmd, Moing;' eriandej ^cr^ring;' Ifpande^ Mean- 
ing f livand^ ^^vingy in Chaucer; glitterandy ^glittering/ ui 
Spenser. 

Mod. Eng. hearinffy binding^ dompj glitkring, 
. Thus the participle or adjective participial has an unbroken 
succession as to n>rm and meaning from the eaify Sanskrit 
down to the last step, scilicet, the English, when the forms 
doand and doingy livand and living, hare by an unaooountablo 
&eak of language been confounded. 

The substantive participial or verbal nonn in ifig is radicallj 
distinct from the participle or adjective participial having thfi 
same termination, as is easily shown from the original languages. 

Goth, infin. 5atran, to bear ; bindauy to bind. 

Old Germ, hdl-^nguy a healing ; pifind-unga, a finding. 

Old Sax. sigl-ingy a sealing. 

Anglo-Sax. clcBm-ung, a cleansing ; bre<yung, a breakmg. 

Old Norse, Aorm-tf npr, a grieving ; hind-tng, a binding. 

Mid. Germ, wam-ungey a warning. 

Germ. JuUt-ur^y a holding; send-^ng, a sending. 

Dutch, haar-ingBy a bearing ; houd-ingy a holding. 

Eng. a bearing; a bind-ing; a hold-ing; a aend-ing. 

Thus the substantive participial goes back to the Grothic in- 
finitive ; whence arises its meaning and construction. 



Art. XXXVn. — Syntactical Rules. 

Syntax, besides explaining the syntactical combinations, or 
the constituent parts of a proposition, treats also of the different 
processes which, by exhibiting the relation of the words to each 
other, develop the meaning of the sentence. 

These processes are ocHicord or agreement, reotion or govern- 
ment, and collocation. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondence of one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. See Art. 
XXXVIH. where this sul^ect is illustrated from the Latin 
language. 
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Rectum or government is when <»e word requires anotber to 
be put in a certain case or mode ; which, however, always de- 
pends on the significancy. See Art XXXIX. whcare this sab- 
ject is illustrated from the English language. 

CMoeatUm is the arrangement or position of words in a sen- 
tence. See Art XL. where this subject is illustrated from 
Yarious languages. 

The rules of syntax, in our common grammars, aie embraced 
under these three heads. They are distinct from each other, 
and exhaust the subject 

Collocation, however, includes also punctuation. And ooHo- 
eation and punctuation together acconi with, or rather repre- 
sent, the pauses and various intonations in spoken language. 

Uninflected languages have no agreement, and very little 
government They d^nd almost solely on collocation* 

Nov. 1865. 



Abt. XXXVin. — Concord or Aorssment. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondence of one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

The grammatical concords were formerly regarded as of suffi- 
cient importance to merit a distinct consideration by themselves. 
But in some of our latest grammars the rules of concord have 
been so intermingled with the rules of government as to occa- 
sion not a little confusion. A philosophic explanation of the 
several concords may not be without its use. 

1. Concord of a Verb with its Nominative. 

As the verb does not in its own nature involve number, gen- 
der, or person, but has admitted into iteelf inflections for them, 
on account of its relation to the nominative or subject, it must, 
in order to express such relation, agree with its nominative in 
all these respects ; as, mulier amata est, the woman was loved. 

2. Concord of an Adjective with a Substantive, 

As the adjective is inflected by number, gender, and ease, in 
order to show its relation to the substantive which it modifies, 
it must agree with such substantive in these respects; as, 
mutter bona^ a good woman. 
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d. Concord of a Substantive vnth a Substantive, 

Two substantives, expressing independent existences, but 
standing in tbe like relation, are put in the same case ; and if 
the annexed substantive is varied by gender, also in the same 
gender ; as, philoeophia madeira vitae^ philosophy the mistreaa 
of life. 

4. Concord of a Pronoun vtiih its Antecedent. 

A pronoun, whether relative or other pronoun, if it be varied 
by gender, number, or person, agrees with the noun to which it 
lifers in these particulars, but its case depends on the construe* 
tion of the clause to which the pronoun belongs ; as, puer qui 
leffitj the boy who reads. 

GSNXBAL RnfABXS OK THB FoDB OaWOOBDfl. 

1. A collective noun or pronoun, or noun of multitude, aa 
being virtually a plural, may be construed as such ; as, pare 
epulis onerant mensas^ part load the tables with dainties. 

2. Two or more substantives tnngular, connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, or by the preposition cum, forming virtually 
a phiral, may be oonstrned as such ; as, granvinaJUa qwmdam 
ac musics Junctae fuerunt, grammar and music were fonneriy 
jomed. 

8. Where different genders are concerned, the maaciriiBe 
takes the lead of the feminine or neuter ; as paier mtA» et mater 
m&rtui sunt, my fether and mother are dead ; trnnpus viias mor 
^fitter est, time is the master of life. 

4. The neuter gender, as being the most oomprehenaive, is 
employed in adjectives, 

(1.) When used in the most general sense ; as, labor vindt 
amnioy labor overcomes all things. 

(2.) When referring to an indeclinable word, or to a dause ; 
as, vacare culpd est suave, to be free from blame is pleasant. 

(3.) When referring to a noun, but without regard to its gen- 
der ; as, triste lupus sUdniUs, the wolf is a destructive thing to 
the stalls. 

(4.) When referring to things without life, but of different 
genders or numbera ; as, labor vcluptasque dissimilia naturd, 
labor and pleasure are naturally unlike. 

6. Substantives of the neuter gender, when they denote per- 
sons, sometimes have adjectives agreeing witli them in the mas^ 
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evilnehj A eoHi&ueHoad temum; tm^ ct^ta amjurmHemf eaen 
iuntj the heads of the conspiracy were slain. 

^ 6. When a eompoond subject is made up of nominatiTes of 
different persons, the verb agrees with the first person rather 
than with ihe second, and with the second rather than with the 
third ; as, n tu et TuUia vaUHs, ego tt Cicero vaUmus^ if you 
and Tullia are well, I and Cicero are well ; haec neque ego negue 
iufecimuSy neither I nor you have done tJiese things. 

1. The following are cases of attraction, 

(1.) Where the rerb agrees with the predicate instead of the 
aubject in number ; as, amantium irae amoria uUegnUio eety the 
anffer of lovers is a renewal of love. 

(2.) Where the yerb agrees with the noun in apposition is- 
stead of the first noun ; as, FoMmt, oppidum TuMjrum^ «m- 
crenuUum eet^ Volsinii, a town of the Tuscaius was consumed 
by fire. Here is also a conetrueHo ad eeneum. 

(3.) Where the relatiye pronoun agrees with a following noun 
instead of its antecedent ; as, Thebae^ quod est eaput^ "Jniebea, 
which is the capitaL 

Aug. 1844. 

It was eas^to ccn^eotnre thai concord in its origin was a 
chiming of similar final sounds ; as, dominvt bonti^, domina 
bono, regnum bonum. A^d this conjecture is now confirmed 
by the analogous £ftet» that, in the South-African dialects con- 
cord has arisen from alliterataon^ or a Qhiming of initial aovnda. 
Thus in Swahers, one <^ these dialects, iWtn Mogo, negiotittm 
parvtf fft^ plur. mtn tcridogo, negotia parra ; m«ti imdogo fftttato, 
tns tenoes arbont . 

Not. 1866. 



Abt. XXXTX. — ^BscnoK or Govxbiimxnt. 

This topic includes the goremment of verba, the ffovemment 
<^ adjectives, and the government of partidea* Thi» last, how- 
ever, falls under compound sentences. 

Nov. 1866. 

L Government of Verbs in English, 

The progress made in grammatical science makes a new ex* 
hibttion of thia topic desiraUe, 
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1. Snbjectire verbs, as their meaning is complete in them- 
selves, require no complementary object; as 'John sleeps;^ 
* Henry stands? They admit freely, however, like other verbs, 
supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective verbs, in order to develop their full meaning, 
require a complementary object after them. Thus 

(1.) Some objective verbs, m order to develop their full 
meaning, require an accusative object, i. e. an object merely 
passive; as, 'they eat bread;'* 'God created the world? Thu 
is expressed in Biglish by the objective case. 

(2.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a dor 
tive object, i. e. a personal object, also reciprocating the action 
of the subject, and interested therein ; as, ' Aey yielded to the 
enemy f ' he gave the book to John? This is usually expressed 
in English by means of the preposition to or for, 

(3.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require t^genr 
itive object, i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and 
Galling out his activity; as, 'he repents of Aw /o?ty;' 'he is 
ashamed of his conduct? This is usually expressed in English 
by means of the preposition of or from. 

(4.) Some objective v^bs, for the same reason, require a/ae- 
U^ve object, i. e. an object produced by the action m the verb 
on the accusative or merely passive object ; as, ' they chose him 
king;'' 'he was thought a tyrant? This is tisually expressed 
in Itoglish by a noun in apposition. 

Some verbs have two of these objects at the same time ; as, 
^he gave the book to him;^ ^they appointed him chairman? 

These are supposed to be all the complementary or necessary 
objects. 

3. Yerbs, whether subjective or objective, admit without dis- 
crimination ail the supplementary or incidental objects. Thus 

(1.) Any verb admits an object of locality ; as, * the ball rolls 
on the ground;^ 'they wounded him in the street? 

(2.) Any v^b admits the object of time; as, 'he died in the 
rnnter;"* Hhey summoned him yesterday? 

(3.) Any verb admits the object of manner; as, 'he lived 
happily;'* 'he wrote the letter quickly? 

(4.) Any verb admits tlie causal object; as, 'he died from 
poison;^ 'he shunned ^em from fear? 

The same verb may admit several or even all of these sup- 
plementary oWects ; as, ' t» the mommy the enemy was quickly 
driven ,^w» tkefidd by our guns? 
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The varietieB of tlieae sai^lemeBtaiy objects are ahaoei end* 
lesB, 

The same external form is often used to express very differ 
ent objects ; as, ' he fought for his king^ wiih a dative object ; 
*he contended far thepriee^ witli a genitive object; *he was 
taken ^ a roffue^ with a fisustitive object; *I c<mtended /or <m 
ftotf r,' with a supplementaiy object of time. 

Jan. 1861. 

n. Chvemment of Adjectives in English 

The government of adjectives may be treated in a manner 
analogous to that of the government of verbs. 

Adjectives, like verbs, are either subjective or objective. 

1. Subjective adjectives, as their meaning is complete in 
themselves, require no complementary object; as, ^ white;' 
* round;' 'awake.' They admit freely, however, like other ad- 
jective, supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective adjectives, in order to develop theur full mean- 
ing, require a complementary object to accompany them ; as, 
'a AeaW-rending si^ht;' 'he was useful to his country;'^ 'be 
was desirous o/^a«««;' ' mistaken /or an Aon««< man.' Thus 

(1.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their fiill 
meaning, require a merely passive object This happens, how- 
ever, omy in compound words; as, 'a «ou/-stirring event ;' *a 
Jb€ar<-rending sight' 

(2.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require after them a dative object, i. e. a personal ob- 
ject, interested in and reciprocating the action of the subject 
noun. This object is expressed in English by means of the 
preposition to or for (the usual rq^resentatives of the ancient 
dative); also by towards^ against^ etc as, 'good to Israd;'* 
^naeialforman;^ 'pious totffords God;^ 'offended against Jus 
servant.^ After the adjectives like and near, it is exjpressed by 
a simple objective case; as, 'like God;^ 'near hisfnend,^ 

(3.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require after them a genitive object, i. e. a real object, 
also acting on the subject, and calling out his activity. Oliis 
object is expressed in English by means of the preposition of 
or from (the usual representatives of the ancient genitive) ; also 
by abouty at, for, in, on, over, to, upon, with; as, 'ashamed of 
his conduct;^ ^iteefrom crime ;^ 'uneasy about his child f 'dis- 
gusted at the deed;^ 'sorry /or his fault ;^ 'joyful in our Chd;* 
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* dependent on himf 'yictorious over the enemy;'* 'accustomed 
to the habit ;^ 'relying upon his word;^ 'pleased toith the task,* 
After the adjective worthy it is expressed bj a simple objective 
case; as, 'it was worth the price*'' 

(4.) Some objective adjectives, in <^er to develop their foil 
meaning, require after them a factitive object, i. e. an olject 
produced by and resulting firom the action expressed by the 
adjective. This object is usually expressed in English by a 
noun in apposition ; also by means of the preposition for or 
into; as, 'taken prisoner;^ 'mistaken for <m honest man;'* 
* clianged into wine* 

Some adjectives have after them two complemeotaiy objects 
at the same time ; as, * patient of fatigue for his friend;* ' fight- 
ing for Uberty against the enemy;* 'devoted to death for his 
country* 

These are supposed to be all the ccnnplemeatary or necessMy 
objects. 

3. Adjectives, whether subjective or objective, admit with* 
out discrimination aU Ubie supplementary or incidental objeote. 
Thus 

(1.) Any adjective admits an object of localily; as, 'studious 
at school;* ' ashamed of his conduct €U homeJ 

(2.) Any adjective admits an object of time; as, 'indolent 
in summer;* ' toiling all day for money.' 

(3.) Any adjective admits an object of manner; as, ^ das^ge r 
ously flick ;' ^zeaiously striving for glory.' 

(4.) Any adjective admits an object <tf causality ; as, ' eoo- 
nomical from necessity;* 'subject to his mast&t frmn fear,* 

The same adjective may a&iit several, or even all these sup- 
plementary objects at the same time ; as, ' he was, from obsii' 
nacy, busily engaged all day at Paris on his object.' 

These are all the classes of supplementary objects, bat the 
subordinate varieties are without number. 

The government of adjectives is usually passed over in' silence 
in our common grammars ; yet it has some importance. Its 
place has been supplied in part, as in Hiley^s English Grammar^ 
and in Worcester's Dictionary, by tables of the constructicA of 
verbs and adjectives. The subject needs to be more MIf 
labored. 

Feb. 1851. 

10 
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Art. XL. — Collooa«oh. 

1. BssrosB Concord or Agreement and Rection or Cbyem- 
ment, Collocation or Arraogement is an important part of 
Syntax. 

2. By collocation is intended the definite order in yihich lSbA 
members of the proposition, or the members of the syntactical 
combination, follow each other. 

3. Concord and rection express the grammatical relations of 
the members of the syntactical combmation ; but collocation 
or arrangement eodiibits (1.) the unity of the proposition, or of 
the syntactical combination, by bringing togetlier the members 
^ thie ^same ; and (2.) the subordinaticm of one member of tiie 
syntactical combination to the other, by placing the leading 
fioMtiber last, so that the stronger intonation may fall upon it 
The collocation and intonation thus a£fect the logical form of 
libe thought or idea. 

4* Many encomiums hare been passed by our best critics tfn 
a correct collocation. It adds a great charm to all langua^ ; 
but e^MCialfy to writing, whidi lias not the aid of the voice. 
It is the great secret of a clear and energetic style, to which, 
kiowevar, few faUy attain. For it requires a practised as well 
as a discriminating mind to seize in continuous composition tii6 
twtect felataoudhip of all the words. 

5. The general principle of collocation in all languages is, 
tfwt the words most closely connected in thooglit shomd be 
brou^ nearest ki lociition, in order that their Telation to each 
oAmt fiiay appear. But this principle Is too wta&nl to be of 
lOttA practical utility. Besides it does not decide which of 
two related words is to hare the precedence. 

ti. To understand Mty the true nature of collocation or ar- 
rangement^ we are not to consider single words directly, but to 
Idse words in groups ; and that not at hap-hazard, but in ac- 
«olrdaac6 wi& the syntactical combinations, which have been 



y. Th^Keis with grammarians a natural or logical order of 
Ae m«Bibers of '« sentence, according to whidi the modifying 
word follows the word modified, as if arranged thus : * commu- 
nications evil corrupt manners good.' Here corrupt comes after 
^eommumcations^ i. e. the pre<Scate follows the subject ; evU 
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ooxnes after communieatumtj and good after fmumer^ i ^ tliA 
attribute follows the substantive ; and mannert oQises aftoi^ cor- 
rupt, i. e. the object follows the verb. There is also a logical 
arrangement for the various kinds of attributes and fi>r the vari- 
ous kinds of objects. 

8. There is perhaps no language which follows the logical 
order altogether. Most languages deviate from it somewhat 
Thus the Hebrew deviates as to the arrangem^at of subject aad 
predicate ; the English as to the arrangement of substantive 
and attribute ; and the Latin as to the arrangement of rei^ 
and object. 

9. Most languages, however, have a definke order of their 
own, which is followed when no disturbing foree» as emphasiai 
chan^ of modality, etc. interv^es. This i^peais to thoae 
speaking the laagus^ the natural order ; and any infringement 
of such order is readily and immediately perceived by them. 

10. The Chinese is an uninfiected language. The fcdlowiag 
examples from E^musat's Qrammaire Gkxmiee will exhibit the 
Chinese cpUucation ; ' cMng jin^ sanctus homo ; * wdng Mo 
chhfh^ rex paat virtutem ; ' thi&n tphi minff^ heaven of ooxnr 
tuand, i e« coouuand c^ heaven ; ^ iseu ?ian ydn U, Confucius 
raro loquebatur lucrum. 

11. According to the normal or regular eolloeaUont in ffe- 
hrew^ the attribute follows the substantive, and the object fol« 
lows the verb; but the predicate precedes the subject; aa, 
^ TTB^'] bDfl ta a wise son gladdens the &iher, Prov, 10 : h 
bWrtV/rtD'Tnn b'^trbfit JT^n*^ b©M and Jehovah God biwight 
a deep sleep upon the man, Gen. 2 : 21. 

The Hebrew, in deviating from the l<^c^ order, seem to have 
regarded the verbal idea as the leading one in the sentence. 

12. The leading principles of Greek collocation are as £>11owb : 
(1.) The predicate follows the subject, the attribute the 9ub- 

stantive ; but the object goes before the verb. Thus ^ivd^ 
difa^ltv ua^jvo^ ncAo^ jumZ, Matt 1 :1*I. 

This deviation from the logical order gives compactneas to 
the sentence. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are airanged befi>re and 
after the substantive. Thus 6 ifiitg iTorr^c (^o^, nieus amicus 
sapiens. 

(3.) OlMeets of different kmds are arranged on the following 
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NoJtSff irlKf^trar, Hellenes illo die !n Maratbone Persas bene 
Tioenmt ; t^ naUfl rd ^&^l(or dldwfit^ puero librum do. 

The Greek in collocation pays great attention to rbytbm. 

18. The leading principles of Latin coDocation correspond 
nearly with the Greek, and are as follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, the attribute follows 
the substantive ; but the object precedes the verb. Thus ^arbos 
bona fructus bonos facit,' Mat. 7 : 17 Vulg. 

This deviation from the logical order has the same object as 
in Greek. 

^2.) The different attributes are arranged thus: 'colunouia 
soitda aurea erecta est ;' ' naves longca iriffinta refecit ;^ * hora 
mortis destinata;^ 'homo, ffrandaevus^ ex Italia^ Cmi pater^ 
super mortuus est Al^candriae.' 

(3.) The different objects are arranged thus : the accusative 
before the verb, the dative before the accusative, the notation of 
time, place, cause, and means, before the dative ; as, ' Deus olim 
in monte legem populo parendam benigniter dedit.' 

The peculiarity of Latin collocation consists in its condnnity, 
as developed by the figures chiasmus and anaphora. 

JBxample of the chtasmus^ ^ Quam multa enim, quae nastri 
tausA nunqiLam fa€eremiL8^facimu9 cau9d amieorum. 

Example of the anaphora^ ' Ut non nequidquam tantae virtu- 
tis homines judicari deberet ausos esse tranHre lattssimum fiu^ 
meuy ascendere altissimas rupeSj snbire iniquisnmum loeunhf 
quae facilia ex difiScillimis animi magnitude redegerat' 

Example ofcMasmris and anaphora combined^ Simon Ock- 
ley, vir orientalibus literis eruditus sed parum a re famiHari 
cqpio9i^8^ ut Saracenorum historiam scriberet, oontraxerat aes 
alienum, quod quum dissolvere non poMety dattis est in cua* 
todiam.' 

14. The leading principles of German collocation are as 
follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, and the object follows 
the verb or adjective ; but the attribute precedes the substantive. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged thus : * drey 
gute, ehrliche Menschen ;' *' diese drey gnten Leute ;' ' jene vier 
ersten tapfem Manner,' those four first brave men. 

^3.) Tbe different kinds of objects are arranged according to 
their logical worth ; viz. form<words are subordinated to no- 
tional words ; objects of the individual to objects of the kind ; 
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adrerbial objects of thne, place, and causalitj, to complementary 
objects ; datiVe or case or the person to the ease of the thing ; 
the accusative to the factitiTe ; all objects to the complementujr 
local relation. 

German collocation has two pecoliarities : 

(1.) It distinguishes the subordinate propomtloii from the 
leading proposition bj inverting the order of the parts of the 
predicate; as^ * er isi ffestorhen;^ ^IchweiB8,daaBer^lorftmt9f«* 

(2.) It ^ves a compactness to the whole sentence, bj pla<^g 
the pred^ate in the leading proposition, and the vcffb itaelf in 
tibe subordinate prc^nxsition, at the dose of the sentence ; ai, 
* der Vater hat dem Sohne dies Buch ge^chenkt^ 

15. The leading principles oi English collocation are as fol« 
lows: 

(1.) The predicate stands after the subject, the object after 
the verb, but the attribute stands before the noun ; as, ^evil 
communkatioM corrupt pood manners^ 

(2.) Different atnibutes are arranged thus : ' Thete my two 
learned JriendsJ 

(3.) Different objects may be arranged thua : * He gav$ on 
ajiple to him yesterday, 

16. Collocation in an English simple sentence may be oonr 
sidered more 'minutely under the foUowii^ heads : 1. subjeel 
and predicate ; 2. substantive and attribute ; 3. verb or adjec- 
tive and object ; 4. arrangement of various attributes ; 5. ar- 
rangement of various objects ; 6. arrangement of auxiliary and 
verb ; 7. arrangement of preposition and object ; 8. adverb. 

(1.) Subject and Predicate. — ^The predicate follows the sub- 
ject ; as, * the horse runs.' This is the proper logical order, 

(2.) Substantive emd Attribute, — ^The attribute precedes the 
substantive ; as, * good men.' Hiis is contrary to the logical 
order. So whenever the attribute is a single word, and re^iily 
receives the stress of voice. But whenever the attribute is ex- 
tended so as not to receive the stress of voice, the logical order 
is restored ; as, * a mind conscious of right ;^ * a wall three feet 
thick f *a woman, modest, sensible, and virtuous;^ *a being 
infinitely wise^ So in poetry ; *to the isles Atlantic;^ and in 
many technical terms ; as, * heir presumptive ;' * notary public? 

f3.) Verb or Adjective and 0^'ect. — ^The oWect follows the 
vert) or adjective ; as, 'Alexander conquered Darius.' This is 
also the logical order. 

^ 10* 
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U.) Attribut€$ ofdifereni ibW«.— These follow, in BngUab 
ana in the Teutonic dialects generally, a truly philoeopliic rule 
or principle ; as, ' these my two learned friends.' See Joel Cha- 

Jin's Anal, and Philos. Gram. (1851.) p. 173. But the attri- 
ntes seldom all precede ; as, ' an old man, from Italy, Caios' 
fiither, deceased lately.' 

(5.) Objects of different kinds, — ^The objects here seldom all 
follow the verb ; as, *• yesterday, in the palace, the king volun- 
tarily relinquished the throne to his son.' 

(6.) The Auxiliary and Verh.—Th^ verb follows the atml- 
iaiy, the auxiliaiy having been originally a frill vwb, and fol- 
lowed byan infinitive ; as, ^ he wUl go^ 

(*l.) The Preposiiian and OompUment, — ^The preposition pre- 
eems, as its name imports ; as, ' to Boston.' In this way too, 
the preposition takes its natural }dace between the veri> or ad- 
jective and the object. 

(8.) Adverb. — ^The adverbial object, when very short, precedes 
the verb or adjective ; as, ' he wisely refrused ;' a very good man.' 

Besides the normal or regular collocation, there is in most 
languages a rhetorical and an euphonic collocation. 

We have confined ourselves in this article to simple sentences, 
and to the normal collocation. This is important as lying at 
the foundation of all collocation. 

Nov. 1865. 
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Art. XLL — Compound Propositions* 

Man was not long satisfied with the utterance of detached 
simple propositions. He soon felt the need of expressing thdr 
mutual relation and connection. Hence in continuous discourse 
we often find two or more propositions bound together. In 
this way arises the compound proposition. 

1. A compound sentence or proposition is the combination of 
two or more sentences or propositions into one ; and of couise 
the union of two or more sentiments or thoughts into one com- 
pound sentiment or thought The single propositions, in refer- 
ence to the compound proposition, are called members or clauses. 

2. As in the compound word, and in the syntactical combi- 
nation of ideas, the unity of idea is indicated by the continuiUr 
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of utterance and the intonatioii ; eo in the compoond ytofour 
tion the unity of thought is indicated bj the (Mine means. 

The continuity of utteia&oe in the compound proposition re- 
quires that the pauses within tiie propontion be snorter than 
uiose which sq^aiate it from the |Heoeding and Mowing con- 
text. 

The intonation of a compound sentence must- be such as to 
^ve to one member of the same a logical prominence or pre* 
cedence over the other. This afifects merely the logical worth 
of the two members. 

Although the union of two j»opositions into one is indicated 
mainly by the intonation, the spcKoal rdation of ^e membeii 
to each other is pointed out by their import, position, and the 
use of conjunctions. 

3. Conjunctions serre to egress the relation <^ propositions 
to each other ; but they perform this office lees perfectly than 
l&as be^ generally supposed. 

4. The perfect compound proposition is always bimembial ; 
but the copulative or imperfect compound may c<Hisist of any 
number of terms. 

However numerous may be the parts of which a perfect 
compound proposition consists, it may always be formed by re- 
peated combinations <^ two parts. There is no occasion fat 
compounding three unlike members directly. 

5. When two propositions, each expressing distinct thoughts 
or sentiments, but not of the speaker, and not standing m a 
Ic^cal relation to each other, are so united into a single thought 
or sentiment^ that one jnroposition, merely as an idea or notion, 
forms the complement of the other proposition, the former 
proposition is said to be subardinaie to the latter, and this kind 
of union is called subordination. 

The logical relations of thoughts are causality and antithens. 

6. When two or more propositions, each expressing distinct 
thoughts or sentiments of the speaker, and standing in a 1<^ 
cal relation to each other, are so united into a compound thought 
or sentiment, that each continues to be a thought or sentiment 
of the speaker, or to exist in a manner independent of the 
other, such propositions are said to be eo-ordiwUe to each other, 
and this kind of union is called ohordination. 

Y. The same proposition may be a leading prc^KwitijMi in 
refer^ce to one |»K)position, and a subordinate propoeitiou in 
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infe f en ee to iBotiier ; as, *I Tespect the friend, who rebukes me, 
when I do wrong.' Here ' who rebukes me,* is sul>ordniate to 
*I re^Mct the friend,' and *when I do wrong' is sttbordinaie to 
' who rebakes me.' 

8. Hie same thought or sentiment, standing in A given logi- 
cal relation to another thought or sentiment, may oftentimes be 
expressed either co-ordinately or snbordinately, at the will of 
the speaker; as, Ifarau kmdaiur, nam hostea vicit, 'Marcns is 
praised, for he eononered the enemies;' ittd Marcus laudafur^ 
quia hostes vtcti, ' Marcus is praised, because he conquered the 
enemies.' In the former case the additional dause acquires 
importaaoe, in the latter the causality is made emphatic. 

The distinction between Eng.,^ and because is essentially 
the same as that between Gr. yAf^ and Sr», or that between Lat. 
ftam and quia, or that between Genu, denn and weU. This 
distinction is sometimes overlooked; see Greene's Anal. p. 152. 

9. The external form of the compositioii is sometimes at vari- 
ance with its internal nature. Thus a coordinate thought may 
appear as a subordinate idea, and a subordinate idea may w 
presented as a co-ordinate thought ; as, 'he had just arrrred, 
when he set off again,' for ' he set off again, when he had just 
arrived.' So Lat * legebam tuas literas, cum mihi epnstola af- 
fertur a Lept&.' But this construction must be regarded as 
abnormal. 

Jan. 1856. 
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AbT. XTiTT. — SUBOBDIVATIVX CoXPOITiro PROPOBmOKB. 

1. like subordmaUifS or subordnuUinff proposition has been 
explained in the preceding Article. 

2« The subordinate fMroposition stands in a grammatical re- 
lation to the leading proposition, i. e. it is a member or factor 
of some syntactical combination ; while co-ordinate propositions 
atand in a logical relation to each other. 

8. The subordinative proposition is not to be regarded as a 
composition of already existing parts to a whole, but as a de- 
velopment from the sim{^e proposili(»i. Thus *one who lies 
will steal,' is devek>ped from ^a liar will steal ;' * a soldier, who 
is cowardly^ deserves contempt,' is developed from *• a cowardly 
soldier desenres contempt;' 'an article which is good easily 
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finds ottB who mil purehake itj is dereloped fixmi ' a good wt- 
tide easily finds a parehaur;'* ^whenever you wiU^ 70a oa& 
pioye that your vfiU Ufree^ is deyeloped fitom ^at any momtmt 
you can prove the freedom of your willJ 

That is, a notional word, whether it denote a subject, attri- 
bute, or object, may be expanded into a prc^KMtioB, and an 
idea ezpreased in the form of a thought. 

In this way the noti(»ial wc»d xetoms to the fcarm out of 
whicli it originated. 

4. Subor£nate propositions may be termed ndyeetpropod- 
turns, attribute-prqpoeitionSy or objeet-propotitioM, according as 
thejr represent a subject, attribute, or object But in practice 
it will be found more convenient to distribute them thus : 



Jl.) Subetantive propositions^ including subject-propositkma 
complementary object-propositions. 
(2.) Adjective proposiHons, or attribute-propositiims. 

Adverbial propositions^ or supplementary object-propo- 



sitions. 

5. Subordinate propositions are naturally developed frooi 
participials, (or from verbal substantives and adjectives having 
somewhat of tiie nature of participials,) and correspond to the 
three kinds of partidpials ; viz. substantive dauses or jnoposi- 
tions to the supines, adjective clauses to the participle, and ad- 
verbial clauses to the gerund. To these also correspond three 
species of subordinate conjunctions or conjunctives. 

6. This derivation of subordinative propositions from simple 
propositions seems to be confirmed by the fact, that the more 
ancient languages had participials, wbere the m(»e modem have 
subordinate clauses. 

7. Subordinate propositions, as compared with the participi- 
als, out of which they are developed, are more emphatic, and 
express definitely the time, mode, and particular rels^on to the 
main proposition, which the participials do not. 

8. The subordinate proposition sometimes has a different 
origin from that specified above. Thus it may arise (1.) from 
a quoted thought or sentiment; as, 'my teacher told me, that 
these toere planets ;^ (2.) from a quoted question ; as, 'he asked 
me, where I was bom;^ and (3.) even from a thou^t or judg- 
ment of the speaks ; a^ ' I uave procured a new work, whteh 
pleases me much^ But in either case it is no longer a thought 
of the speaker, but merely an idea modifying the main propo^ 
sition. These are spurious or almormal suoorinate propositions. 
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9. The sabordinale piopoaitioB i* UHMilIy ktvecfcaoed by a 
rdative pronoun or pwtidiey to vUeh ocNrrespoiids a deanonflto- 
tive piODOiui or particle, expressed or undentoodf in the leading 
proposition. The natuie of the demoiietratiTe pfononn or par- 
ticle determineB the cfaioiacler of the eubordinate proposition. 

10. An unemphatic <Mr unimportant word cannot be dffirsl- 
oped into a proposition. 

11. Subordiiuite piopQsiti(»it are more neeessary in written 
than in spoken language. 

12. The Bubordiiiate propontion may oocupy three di£feient 
positions: 

(1.) Before the leading proposition; as^ *^if you were htn^ 
you would think otherwise.' 

(2.) After the leading propositiiMi; as, ^you would lilnnk 
otherwise, if you were A^.' 

(3.) Betwe^i the parts of the leading propontion ; as^ ^you, 
if you were kere^ would think otherwis^ 

13. The character of the subordinate proposition, (whether 
aubetantiye, adjeetiTe^ or adverbial,) deprads not on the fi>rm 
of the relative, but on the form of the antecedent expceaaed er 
understood; as, 

^ I do not know where he isj Subst prop^ 
'The place where he/ell ia masked by a monument Adj. 
prop. 

'RQ^^/i^kerebe/eU: Adv. prop. 
'I do not know when he died^ Subst pr(^ 
' I remember the day ipAm he died^ Adj. prop. 
^lyffAekfBiv^i when he died! Adv. prop. 
Jan. 1856. 



AbT. XLin, SUBSTANTIVK PROPOSmONS. 

1. Subetamive propoeitione are a species of subordinate prop- 
ositions. Iliey are so called, because^ in reference to the lead- 
ing proposition, they oocupy the {^ace, and follow the construc- 
tion of a substantive. 

2. We distinguish four varietfes of this proposition, via. (1.) 
the proper or abstract substantive proposition ; (2.) the concrete 
substantive proposition ; (3.) the quoted thought or sentiment ; 
and (4.) the quoted interrogation. 



8. ThBpiyper substaittire pitppcNsitiofn arises tx>m a substan- 
tive partid|Mal, or a verbal flubstantive, developed to a proposi* 
tion, and connected with the main proposition by the particle 
tkc^ Thus from 'to make many books' is de¥ek^>ed the prop- 
osition * that we should make many books ;' from * the oonge« 
lation of water by cold' is developed * that water should congeal 
by cold ;' from ' the existence of God' is developed * tkat God 
exista.' It expresses-the abstract idea of am activity. 

4. This sulitantive proposition is employed, 

(1.) To denote the subject; as, ^tbat &od eonitSy is demon- 
strable ;' 'it is a larw <^ nature, ikat water should eonasal hf 

(2.) To denote the knmediate complement or passive object; 
as, * we bdieve thxtt 6hd estists? *He wrjoioes that we are free,* 

(8.) To denote the second ccHi^lement; as, *the Bible 
teaches us that Ood is hve^ 

(4.) To denote the attributive genitive; as, 'the belief ikat 
€hd exists almost imlvenally prevails.' 

The snl^aot and &e piunive object differ cfeily in their ooDo- 
oation. 

5. The second variety of jhis -propoeitioD, expraning tlie emi^ 
ereU idea of an existence, is denved inmediately from an ad- 
iective jnoposition used substantively, and is connected with Ae 
ieading poposition hj Uie 'oompound relatives, whoeo^ vihstl^ 
whatsoever or whatever^ ikaif etc. as, ^wlhom> kveth wiedmn t»- 
joiceth his father,' P»>v. 29 : 8. 'I knew not what it was* 2 
Sam. 18 : 29. 'he took notice of what htqfpened;^ ^whatsoever 
is right, I will give you;' Matt 20: 4. 'handsome is Ikat 
handsome doesf ' ikat thou doesi, do quickly,' Jdbn 18 : 27. 

6. This substantive proposition is employed, 

(1.) To denote the subject; as, ^ whoso hearkeneth untoiM 
&iul dwell safely,' Prov. 1 : 83. *what is right for one is right 
for another.' 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement; as, * what men 
sow J they must ^qpect to reap ;' * whatsoever I have^ I will give 
you.' 

7. The quoted thought or sentiment jb treated as ti developed 
&oudht or sentiment, and introduced also by the particle that; 
as, ' he told me that the earth was round? 

The partide that^ in English, is often omitted ; as, ' he says 
it too* BO? 
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8, Hie quotation has the foDowing ▼aziety of forms : 

(1.) Solomon said that the fear ca God is the beginning of 
W]adom« 

(2.) Solomon said : '* The fear of God is the beginning of 
'wisidom.'' 

(3.) ^ The fear of Gk)d is the beginning <^ wisdom,*^ said 
Solomon. 

(4.) ^ The fear of God,'' said Solomcm, " is the beginning of 
wisdom." 

0. The quoted question^ the fourth kind of substantive p^p- 
ositions, is derived from an interrogative proportion, but it is 
treated like a subordinate proposition. It is introduced b^ 
whether, i^, or some interrogative particle; as, 4t is doubtful 
whether itbe eo;^ 'I know not if itU true ;' *• I know not wh9 
he is, or where he m.' But interrogative fonnB will be considered 
by themselves hereafter. 

10. On the particle that, see infra. 

11. The particles emjdoyed to introduce the substantive 
profKMitions are (1.) for the abstract idea of an activity, the 
particle that; (2.) for the ccmcrete idea of an existence, the 
compound relatives, whoso, what, whatever, that; (d.) for a quo- 
ted thought or sentiment the particle that; and (4.) for a quo- 
ted question, whether, if, or interrogative partides, who, whichy 
what, where, whence, whether, when, how^ why; also interroga- 
tive compounds, wlmefwe, wherein, etc. 

Jan. 18d6. 



Art. XLIVv— -Adjsctivjb FBOPoamoiro. 

^ 1. Adjective propositions are a species of subordinate propo- 
sitions. They are so called, because, in reference to the leading 
proposition, they occupy the place, and follow the construction 
of an adjective. 

2. They arise also from adjective participials, or verbal ad- 
jectives, developed to a proposition. Thus from * Balbus, Aaw- 
ing a sword, drew it,' is developed 'Balbus, who had a sword, 
drew it ;' from * the prudent man looks to the future,' is devel- 
oped 'the man who is prudent, looks to the future.' 

8. The adjective proposition, in its full form, is introduced by 
a relative pronoun adjective, referring to a demonstrative adjec- 
tive pronoun, expressed or understooi^ in the leading proposition. 
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The rektive adjective pronoun agrees in gender, number, and 
case, with the substantive to be supplied in the subordinate 
proposition ; as, ' the man, who (which man) told me, is dead ;' 
* the woman, whom (which woman) you saw, is alive ;' * lihe per- 
sons, to whom (whicn persons) you gave the money, are absent.* 

4. This gives us a beaatiful system of correlatives ; as, thiB 
or that man who or that ; this or that woman who or that ; th$9 
or that thing which or that; the place tohere or in which; ths 
time when or in which; the cause why or wherefore; the man- 
ner how or in which; such as. 

5. The dem<Histrative, however, is always omitted, unless it 
liappens to be emphatic. 

In £nglish, the rdative pronoun is also often omitted ; as^ 
' the house (which) I left was a happy one ;' ^ we must make 
the best t^ms (which) we can.' 

6. The adjective proposition sometimes suffers abridgment ; 
as, 'will England, so happy in the enjoyment of the new lights 
thmw hoself into the arms of the papacy ?' 

7. The adjective propositition is employed, as an attribute; 
(1.) To modify the subject; as, ^the merchants who dwM 

there are wealthy.' 

(2.) To modify the complementaiy object; as, 'they ccn^ 
sumed all the povisions which we had collected,^ 

(3.) To modify the supplementary object ; as, ' we found him 
in the house that he had formerly inhabited,^ 

8. The words employed to introduce the adjective propotS- 
ttan are relative pronouns, as who, which, that; and relative 
particles, as where, whither, whence, when, how, as; and some 
compounds with prepositions, as wherefore, wherein, etc. But 
all wese words we comprehend under ^e general term of con^ > 
junctions. See infra. 

Jan. 1856. 



Art. XLV. — ^Adverbial Propositions. 

Adverbial proposition is a favorite technical term <^ the new 
or Beckerian phOologj^. 

Adverbial propositions are a species of subordinate proposi- 
tions. They are so called because like adverbs they aaodify 
the verb of the leading proposition. 
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They arise also from adverbs, or from adverbial pbrases, de- 
Toloped to a proposition. Thus from the adverb * suddenly' is 
developed the proposition, * before one is aware;' from the 
phrase, * before cock-crowing,' is developed the proposition, * be- 
fore the cock crow ;' from the phrase * during Kfe' is developed 
the proposition ' while I have my being.' 

These propositions express the modification of pUtce, tm^ 
manner, cause, and inieneity. They do not express the com- 
plonent or immediate object of the verb. 'Hiey generally pre- 
cede the leading proposition. 

The particles introducing adverbial proportions are properly 
relative adverbs, which have a demonstrative or antecedent, ex- 
pressed or understood, in the leading proposition. This relative 
and antecedent, by their corrdatioB, bind the propositions to- 
gether. 

IMs correlation of the demonstrative and reiative is a pecu- 
liar process in language, and exerts an extensive and powerftil 
influence over its various forms. 

These adverlMal proportions may be classified as fellows, and 
ttmiplified from the Commoa English Version. 

L Adverbial propositions of place, like adverbs of place ia 
ihe simple proposition, express the wher^, the whence, and the 
vthither, 

Whsre fiioa lodgest, {there) I will lodge. Ruth 1 : 1^ 

Before I go {thiUber) Vfhenee I i^all not retimi. Job 10 : 21, 

Wkitker thou goest, {ikUher"^ I will eo. Ruth 1 : \t. 

The demonstrative here, as it is easily understood from llie 
velative^ and is not specially emphatic, need not be written. 
But in the fc^owing sentence it is veiy properly retained. 

Where your treasure is, iJtere will your heart be also. Matt 
6:21. 

U. Adverbial propositions of time, analogous to adverbs of 
time in the simple proposition, modify the predicate of the 
leading proposition by expressing the event during which, (as, 
when, while,) before or Ull whidi, and after or mice which the 
action of such predicate is exerted. 

Ai they went to tell his disciples, {eo) Jesus met ihem. Matt 
28:9. 

Here adverbs of manner are used as adverbs of time, and 
tlie demonstrative is omitted as before. 

WheMoever ye will, {then) ye may do them good* Mark 
14: 7. 
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Here aa adverb of time k emplojed, and the desMwatratiye 
is omitted ; but in the foUowing sentence the denonatratiFe k 
properly retained. 

fTken Jeaas was glorified, then remembered ibej that these 
things were written of him. John 12 : 16. 

While I live, will I praise Jehoyah, i. e. (A« while that I Uts^ 
will I praise Jehovah. Ps. 146 : 2. 

Here the noun wkUe (i. e. time) has passed in ow oonoep* 
tions to become a sort of relative. 

Before (the time that) the code Cfow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. Matt. 26 : 15. 

Till (the time that) I come, give attendance to reading* 1 
Tim. 4:13. 

After (the time that) I am waxed old, shall I hare pleasure. 
Gen. 18: 12. 

^ince (the time that) thou art come down, no feller is come 
Tip against us. Is. 14 : 8. 

Observe the wonderful economy of the language in the four 
last examples in omitting superfluous words. 

HI. Adverbial propositions of the manner are introduced by 
the particles as, th(j,t^ than^ etc. 

{So) forgive us our debts, as we foigive our debtors, Matt 
6: 12. 

He that smiteth a man so that he die. Ex. 21 : 12. 

They are more than can be numbered. Ps. 40 : 5. 

IV. Adverbial propositions of the eauee are introduced by 
os^ because^ since, %f, unless, except, although, that, lest, etc 

As we have opportunity, {so) let us do good unto all men. 
Gal. 6 : 10. 

Here adverbs of manner are used to express causality, and 
the demonstrative is omitted. 

Because he could swear by no greater, he sware by himself; 
i. e. for the cause that he could, etc, Heb. 6 : 13. 

Since {the fact that) by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. 1 Cor. 15 : 21. 

Here an adverb of time is employed to express causality. 

If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest ; i. e. give 
the fact that thou believest, etc. Acts 8 : 37. 

The soul shall not eat of the holy things, unless {that) he 
wash his flesh with water. Lev. 22 : 6. 

How shall they preach, except {that) they be sent Rom, 
10 : 15. 
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Tkough be day me, yet will I tmst in him. Job. 13 : 15. 

Judge not ^to the end) thai ye be not judged. Matt 7 : 1. 

Take heed lest {thai) any may deceive you. Maik IS : 5. 

V. Adverbial propositions of intenHty are introduced by ^ai 
or the. 

One is 9o near to another, thai no air can come between 
them. Job 41 : 16. 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied. Ex. 
1:12. 

An adverbial proposition is sometimes abridged by omitting 
the verb ; as, * men, when old, are timid.' Such abridgments 
have the tone, the pauses^ and the location of subordinate prop- 
ositions. 

May, 1848. 

The adverbial proposition may be placed^ 

(1.) Before the leading proposition ; as, ^when I arrived, I 
heard the news.* 

(2.) After the leading proposition ; as, *I heard the news^ 
when I arrived^ 

(3.) Between the parts of the leading proposition ; as, * yes- 
terday, when I arrived, I heard the news.' 

Jan. 1856. 
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Abt, XLVL — ^The Species of Adverbial Propositions. 

Adverbial clauses, owing to their variety and complication^ 
need to be more minutely classified. 

There are ^ve classes of adverbial propositions, answering to 
the five inquiries, where ^ when? how? wherefore? and how 
much f 

L Adverbial Propositiona of Place. 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressing the place where; as, < I reap, where I 
90wed not^ Mat 25 : 26. 

2. Those expressing the place whither; as, ^whither I go, ye 
cannot come,' John 8:21. 

3. Those expressing the place whence; as, 'I come, whence 
he corneal 
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But each oi these species is capable of many varieties ; aa, 

* I lived (there) where my friend was.' 

* I lived (there) whither my friend had gone.* 

'I lived (there) whence my friend had departed.' 

These all express the place where of the action predicated in 
the main proposition. 

These propositions respect fletce or epaee^ the most simple 
and the most obvions of the categories or predicaments of the 
aenses. 

Note, — ^The ideas of space and time occasion much difficulty 
to the metaj^ysician who looks at them abstractly. But the 
mathematician measures things existing in space, and counts 
things occurring in time, with the utmost definiteness and cer- 
tainty. So also the language-maker speaks of things in time 
and space without any difficulty or embarrassment 

IL Aiverbiai FropoeiUom nf Time. 

Of these ih^re are three spedee. 

1. Those expressing the point of time of the predicated ac- 
tion in the leaaing proposition, 

(1.) As coincident with the action in the subordinate clause ; 
as, ^ when the eun arose, then the stranger departed ;' ' I was ab- 
sent, when his brother died? 

(2.) As preceding the action in the subordinate dause ; as, 
* before the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' * one sees the light- 
ning, before he hears the thunder? 

(3.) As /o/Zomn^ the action in the sudordinate clause; aa, 
^ after the sun rose, the stranger departed;' *the heirs divided 
lis property, after he was dead? 

2. Those expressing the continuance of time of the predicated 
action in the leading proposition ; as, * I stood by, whilst it wa$ 
being done;'* *■ since he has had a greed income, he has had also 
great expenses;' * watch je,' until I come again? 

The particle sifice limits the time at its commencement ; 1}ie 
particle until, at its end. 

3. Those expressing a repetition of the coincidence ; as, * the 
king, whenever he saw a subject in want, always relieved him.* 

These propositions respect time, a category of the senseis 
hardly less simple and obvious than the category of space. 

11* 
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nL Adverbial Propontions of Manner. 

An adverbial proposition of manner may express the manner 
of the predicated action in tli« leading proposition, 

1. By stating its efifeet; as, *he speaks so that he is not unr 
derstood^ that is, he speaks unintelligihly. 

2. By comparing it with another action ; as^ ' he speaks, a» 
he thinks;'* ^as he thinks^ so he speaks/ 

These propositions respect quality^ one of the categories <^ 
the understanding. 

The place, the time, and the quality, all express gnimmatical 
relations of ideas or notions, i. e. they serve to specify or indi- 
vidualize the generic action predicated in the leading proposi- 
tion. They have also peculiar forms of the pronoun adapted 
to their use ; as, where, when^ how ; ihere^ then, thus. 

On account of this general character, adverbial propositions 
of place, time, and manner, are placed after each oUier. 

IV. Adverbial Propositions of the Cause. 

Under the cause we include the numerous and complicated 
relations of the ground and consequence. 

These relations are not, like place, time, and manner, gram- 
matical relations of ideas, but they are logical relations of 
thoughts, and are properly expressed by co-ordinate proposi- 
tions. Neither have they any peculiar form of the pronoun 
adapted to their use. Why is merely an abridgement of An- 
glo-Sax. forhwy. 

It is only in an abnormal way that any of these logical rela- 
tions of thought take the form of a grammatical relation of ideas. 

We have a cross division of adverbial propositions of the 
cause. The ground may be either actual, possible, adversative, 
or final. It may also be either real, moral, or logical. 

1, The actual-^eal ground, or the proper cause. — One matter 
of fact is the ground of another matter of fact. 

This ground or cause may be expressed in a simple proposi- 
tion; as, 'Socrates died/roTw^owow;' but its appropriate form 
is a co-ordinate compound proposition; as, ^Socrates took poi- 
son, and died in consequence.' 

It is only when the cause itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical re- 
lation of ideas. Thus 
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* Socrates died, because he took poisonJ 

* The pear fell off, because it was ripeJ 

The actual-real ground is the basis <^ all the other relaUons 
of the ground and consequence. 

2. Tlie actual-tnoral ground, or the motive. — ^A motive is the 
ground of a free or voluntary act. 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, ' the good 
child obeys /roffi affection;'^ but its appropriate form is a co-or- 
dinate compound proposition ; as, * the good child loves JUs por 
rents, and he therefore obeys them.' 

It is only when the motive itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical rela- 
tion of ideas. Thus 

' Since I have trtisted him thus far, I will continue to truBt 
him.' 

3. The actual-logical ground, or the reason, — One jndgmeDt 
of the intellect is the ground of another judgment of the intel- 
lect, or one proposition is the ground of our knowledge <^ an- 
other. 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, ^from his 
appearance, he is an honest man ;' but its appropriate form is a 
co-ordinate compound proposition ; as, * t/ie night has been very 
cold, the flowers must therefore be frozen ;' ' the flowers arefro' 
ssen, the night therefore must have been very cold.' *The snow 
has melted on the mountains, for the valley is overflown,^ 

This relation is thought incapable of being expressed as a 
subordinate proposition, because the stress or emphasis always 
lies on the cause as an assertion of the speaker. We speak of 
it here under subordinate propositions, merely to complete the 
view of the different kinds of causes. 

4. The possible ground, or the condition, — ^The actuality of 
the effect is conditioned by the actuality of the possible ground. 

This ground may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, 
* he will lay up money with suitable economy,^ But it is not 
readily expressed by a co-ordinate compound proposition ; as 
the stress or emphasis cannot fall on an uncertain condition. 

The adverbial proposition of the possible ground constitutes 
the conditional clause or condition, and the leading proposition 
to which it is attached constitutes the conditionated clause or 
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oonseqaent As the condition precedes the thing o(Hiditaonated, 
and me ground the confeequence, in the order of thought, 
though not always in the onier of expression, ^e condition is 
called the protasis or antecedent, and the thing oonditionated 
the apodosis or conclusion. 

The dijQferent logical forms of this proposition in English are 
as follows. 

(1.) Those which express a simple supposition, without any 
expression of further uncertainty or doubt as to the existence 
or non-existence of the condition ; as, 

* 1/ he has any thing^ he gives it.' 

^If it he of God, ye cannot overthrow it,' Acts 6 : 39. 
(2.) Those which express the condition as future or contin- 
gent, but with the prospect of decision ; as, 

* If I ever have any thing, I will give it to you.' 

^ If I should have any thing, I will* give it to you.' 
(3.) Those which express uncertainty of the condition, with- 
out any prospect of decision. 

' If he should have any thing, he would give it.' 
(4.) Those which express a consequence or a conditicm not 
realized; as, 

* If I had it, I would give it to you.' 

^ If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me,' John 6 : 46. 

The different external forms of the condidonated compound 
proposition in English are as follows. 

(I.) Where the protasis or condition is introduced by the 
conjunctions if, provided, in case that, etc. as, 

* If I have money, I will give it to you.' 

* Provided you are sincere, I will forgive you.' 

' In ease that he is guilty, he must be punished.' 
(2.) Where the protasis is introduced by indefinite pronouns, 
compounded with so or ever ; as, 

* Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me,' Ps. 60 : 23. 

(3.) Where the verb in the protasis or condition is placed be- 
fore the subject. This is without doubt an ancient subjunctive 
mood. 

* Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died.' 

' Had I been in his place, I would have acted otherwise.' 
(4.) Where the protasis is expressed by an interrogation ; as, 

* Is a man pinched with want ? Charity will relieve him.' 
*/5 thin>e enemy hungry? Feed him.' 

(5.) Where the protasis is expressed by an imperative ; as. 
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* Prove that to me, and I shall be satisfied/ 
'Obey and lire: 

'lave uprightly, then thou wilt be happy in another worid.' 

^Bemi the devil^ and he will flee from you,' James 4 : 7. 

The nse of the imperative for the conditional exhibits, in a 
happy manner, the close connection of the condition and result; 
as, ^ this do, and live.' A command to do this is, as it were, a 
command also to live. 

For more concerning conditional propositions, see Art XLV IL 

6. The adversative ground, or th>e conceseum. — ^The ground 
for the non-actuality of the predicated activity. 

The adversative ground is an opposing ground or cause, 
which is represented as inadequate to prevent the contrary 
effect. 

The adversative ground is expressed in simple sentences by 
means of the particles, in spite of, noiwlthstaTiding, with, against^ 
etc. as, 'he laid up money, in spite of his small salary;^ ' we 
have, notwithstanding the long rain, a deficiency of water;' 'he 
departed against the will of his father ;'^ 'he is contented with 
his poverty : 

The adverbial phrase may be developed to a proposition ; as, 
' He laid up money, although his salary was smalV 
*• Notwithstanding there has been a long rain, we have a de* 
ficiency of water.' 

* God is every where present, although we see him not.* 

' Although insects do much injury, yet they are not without 
use.' 

But the co-ordinate compound is the appropriate form for 
the adversative ground ; as, ^it has rained a long time, and we 
have yet a want of water.' It often must have this form. 

There are four varieties in the external form of this adverbial 
proposition. 

(1.) That introduced by although, though, even if, notwith- 
standing^ etc. as above. 

(2.) That introduced by however, whoever, whatever, etc. as, 
^however fair his promises may be, yet he is not to be trusted.' 

(3.) That introduced by a question ; as, ' Are you seeking for 
glory? yet you cannot obtain it.' 

(4.) That introduced by an imperative ; as, ' strive all you 
can, yet you will not succeed;' ^Uess God, and die,' i.e. al* 
though thou bless God, yet thou shalt die, Job 2 : 9. 
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6. The ulimaU ground^ or thepurpoie. 

The distinction between efficient and final csnftes ia well un- 
derstood. In efficient causes we consider merely the relation 
between a given cause and an effect ; in final causes we regard 
the effect as an object aimed at, to wbidi tbe cause contribates 
as a means. 

In simple propositions the purpose is expressed by the parti- 
des, /or, /or the sake of, to, from, etc, as, *I read/)r entertain^ 
ment;"* *the ambitious undergo much for the wke of glory;'' 
*he works hard to live;^ *the boy does right merely /roi» /ear 
of punishment,^ 

The adverbial proposition of the final cause is introduced by 
the particles that, in order that, etc. as, 

* Honor thy father and thy mother, that it may he well with 
thee: 

* I tell it to you, that you may know itJ 

* The former manures his ground, in order that it may pro- 
duce more: 

* In order that he might escape, he changed his dress/ 

The final cause or purpose is related to the moral cause, yet 
it seems expedient to separate it from the other causes, and to 
place it by itself at the close. 

Note, — ^Caiise is one of the simplest and most familiar con- 
ceptions of the human mind. It has its origin in internal ex- 
perience, that is, in the consciousness of volition and action ; 
and is afterwards applied to external things. 

The numerous and complicated forms which the cause aa- 
Bumes, may be illustrated thus. 

A clerk is dependent on his salary for his support. We may 
say of him, 

* He lays up money, because he is prudent in his eaependitures: 
Proper cause, or actual-real ground. 

* He is prudent in his expenditures, because he lays up money: 
Reason, or actual-logical ground. 

' He should lay up money, because he has a good salary: 
Motive, or actual-moral ground. 

* He will lay up money, */ he is prudent in his es^penditures: 
Condition, or possible ground. 

'He lays up money, although he has not a good salary: 
Concession, or adversative ground. 
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' He is prudent in his expenditures, in order that he may lay 
up riMmey^ Purpose, or ultimate ground. 

V. Adverbial Propositions of Intensity, 

1. Intensity is greatness of force or strength, as differing 
from extension or greatness of bulk. 

2. Adverbial propositions of intensity are so called because 
they express the intensity of the predica^^ activity in the lead- 
ing proposition. 

3. It is only when the predicate is in the form of an adjec- 
tive, or when the verb is modified by an adverb, that its inten- 
sity can be expressed by a subordinate proposition. The inten- 
sity then refers immediately to such adjective or adverb. 

4. Adverbial propositions of intensity express the intensity 
of the predicated activity, 

^1.) By c(Hnparing it with another activity or with the sama 
activity of another subject, 

(a) In ^e way of equality ; as, 
^ This is as good, as that is badj 

* He is as rich, a« his brother,^ 

^ He writes as fast, as the orator speaks.* 
^ He writes as fast, as you,* 

The particles, here employed, whether relative or demonstra- 
tive, are those of manner. ' 

(b) Li the way of inequality; as, 

'The soQg of the nightingide is more various than the song 
^ the thrush: 

' He is richer than his brother.* 

* He writes more beautifully than his master.* 

* This institution is more amply endowed than that.* 

The particle than, which is vaed here, is merely another form 
of ihen^ the particle of time ; as, ' James is older than John,' 
that is, 'James is more old, then John.' 

(c) In the way of proportion ; as, 

* The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied.* 

* The more you study, the more you will learn.' 

The particle the used here is not the common article, but the 
Anglo-Sax. thy, the ablative case of the demonstrative pro&oui^ 
Me, seo, thcet. It is used in the above examples both as a de- 
monstrative and as a rdative. 
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(2.) By expressing the effect of the aciavity ; as, 
' He speaks so loud, that one may hear him in the sirwi. 
^ One is so near to another, that no air can come between them.* 
Note. — ^The English language, in expressing inequality^ here 

makes use of a participial construction ; as, ^ he is too old to 

leam,^ 

5. This species of adverbial propositions has no particles pe- 
culiar to itself^ but employs particles which have other uses. 
Hence these propositions have been differently treated by diff^ 
ent grammarians. 

Weissenbom in his Latin Grammar, and Kiihner in his Greek 
and Latin Grammars, join them with propositions of comparison. 

Morell, Bauer, and Wurst, join them with propositions <rf 
manner. 

But, according to Becker, they form a distinct class by liiem- 
selves, as intensity is a distinct category, or predicament, from 
place, time, manner, and cause. 

6. These propositions are placed last as they modify the 
predicated activity less directly than the other adv^bial propo- 
sitions, 

Feb. 1856. 
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CoNDinoNAL propositions need still further explanation. 

The are called propositions of the possible ground, as opposed 
to the real, moral, and logical grounds, which are all actual. 

The logical maxim which comes in here is this : '^ posits con- 
ditione ponitur conditionatum, et sublato conditionato tollitiur 
conditio.^' 

The doctrine of the possible ground, or the form of the con- 
ditional proposition, is one of die most perplexing subjects in 
grammar. 

The important problem is to make a logical classification and 
a definite explanation of the different forms of this proposition. 
This classification should respect the mode of assertion in ^e 
mind of the speaker. 

Different languages differ greatly as to the development of 
conditional clauses. Of the languages which we shall notice, 
the Greek is the most developed, and the Hebrew the least. 
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1. The H^ntew language bas two forms of the eonditional 
propoeition, distinguished oy the use of the particles W and ^. 

(I.) The simple condition introduced by bfit; as, 

^If(EL^ t!») I have fwmd favor in the 'sight of the Jcing^ 
let Hamon conie to the banquet,' Est. 5 : 8. 

*j5^(Heb, t^) thou wilt go with mc, then I wiU go,' Judges 
4:8. 

^If (Heb. d&<) thy presence go not with me^ carry us not up 
hence,' Ex. 38 :' 15. 

(2.) The condition, contrary to the known &ct, introduced 
hy J^> ; as, 

*7i^(Heb. sji) they were wise, (but they are not wise,) they 
would understand this,' Deut. 32 : 29. 

*/jf {Heb. *iV) I should cause noieome beasts to pass through 
the land, (which I shall not do,) these three men only should 
be saved,' Ezsek. 14 : 16, 16. 

* If (Heb. n^) the Lord were pleased to kill us, (which he is 
not disposed to do,) he would not have received a bumtoffering 
At our hands,' Judg. 13 : 23. 

2. The Greek language excels in forma for the conditional 
proposition. It has four principal forms, as given by all the 
grammarians from Hermann down, 

(1.) Where the protasis has et with the aj^ropiiate tenae of 
the indicative, and the apodosis has also the appropriate tense 
of the indicative, or an imperative ; as, 

Et Tt M^stg, S6gy * if you have anything, give it.' 

(2.) Where the protasis has Mtt witb the subjunctive, and 
the apodosis has the indicative future ; as, 

*E6lv t» ?/6i^«y, dihaofisv, ^ifwe have anything, we will give 
it.' So John n : 11. 

(3.) Where the protasis has eH with the optative, and the 
apodosis has the optative with ^y ; as, 

EiT$g Ta0Ta nq^tto^, ftdyu fi dip &q>€li^ast8, ^ if any one should 
do this, he would do me a great service.' 

(4.) Where the protasis has «? with an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative, and the apodosis an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative with &v ; as, 

Ef Ttr slx^v, ididov &y, Hf he had anything, he would give iC 
So John 5 : 46. Heb. 4 : 8. 

12 
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Hie exifitence of these distinctions in the Greek language is 
tmdoubied, and many attempts have been made to render &em 
dear to the English mind. 

According to Buttmann, the condition in No, 4. is impossi- 
ble, in the other numbers possible ; in No. 1. possible withont 
any expression of uncertainty ; in No. 2. with ^e expression of 
uncertainty, but with a prospect of decision ; and in No. S. 
with the expression of uncertainty and no prospect of decision. 

According to Prof. A. Crosby, the condition is assumed in 
No. 1. as a fact ; in No. 2. as that which may become k fact ; 
in No. 3. as a mere supposition without regard to hct ; and in 
No. 4. as contrary to ^t. 

Others have stated it thus : the protasis is cottoeived <^ in 
No. 1. as real ; in No. 2. as partially contingent; in No. S. as 
absolutely contingent ; and in No. 4. as impossible. 

Perhaps better thus : 

In No. 1. the protasis is assumed as actual, and of courise the 
apodosis is actual, and expressed in the indicative. 

In No. 2. the protasis is regarded as a contingency to be de^ 
<e3ded by time ; hence the apodosis is actual, and expressed in 
tile indicative future. 

In No. 3. the protasis is regarded as an absolute contingeaicy, 
and the apodosis is left of course as an absolute contingency. 
Both are in the optative mode. 

In No. 4. the protasis is represented in the imperfect tense 
as inchoative and imp^ect, and hj implication as never com- 
)»)eted ; of course the apodosis is the same, and represented in 
the same manner. 

Feb. 1866. . 

8. Dr. Chs. Siedhof; in a review of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 
(Bibl. Sacra, Vol. IV. p. 429.) has, we think, greatiy simi^ed 
the statement concerning conditional sentences in Latin^ a sub- 
ject which has been left in our common school grammars some- 
what obscure. 

He makes three kinds of conditions, and consequentiy three 
kinds of conditional sentences. 

, 1. The first is where there is an absolute uncertainty as to 
what is said in the condition ; as, 

* Si habeo pecuniam, tibi dabo,' If I have money, I will give 
it to you. Here supply tiie antithesis, ^sed nescio,^ but I do not 
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Imow whadifir I havB it or s^ ; tlie pfobabOitj on eithw ride 
is equal. 

2. The seoond ia where there is a mere posaihilitj, bat not a 
probability «a to what is said ; as^ 

' Si habeam pecuiuam, tibi dem,^ If I should have money, I 
may give it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^9ed d'Mtof 
but I doubt whether I shall have it ; it is mor^ probable that 
I shall not. 

3. The third involves a oomplete denial of what is repo!^ 
sented in the <M>nditu>n9 and of oooise in the dause condition^ 
ated; as, 

' Si haber0m pecttnianiy tiU darmn,' If I had money, I would 
give it to you. Here supply the antithesjsi *aed nan hai0€^ 
eigo non dcs*' but I have not, therefore I do not give. 

' Si habui99im pecuniam, tibi dedifiaem,' If I had had moneyf 
I would have given it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^sed 
nan habui, ergo non dedi,' but I had not, ther^ore I gave not. 

These are the different cases of the condition or possible 
ground. liie laUer case is that of the proper conditional mode, 
or the mode of the assumed antitheris, which exhibits a eniiooA 
phenomenon in language. 

A person, having no money, and therefore unable to giv^ 
any, instead of simply saying, ' I have no money, and dier^re 
do not give it to you,' makes use of an assumed antithesis, and 
says, ^ IT I had mopey, I would give it to you ;' neither of 
which is true. 

Other examples are 

* Si hoc dicere$, errares.' 

* Si hoc diadsHBy errasses.' 

*' Si tacuisses, philosophus mansisses.' 
^ Si venia8€9 ad exercitum, a tribunis militaribus visus esses.' 
^ Alexandro si vita longior data €99ei^ Oeeanum manua Mac^ 
donum transvolasset.' 
Aug. 1848. 

4. The German language has three forms of the conditional 
proposition, as given by Becker and Heyse. 

(1.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; as, * wenn er sckuldig ist, so muss er gestraft werden,* i/ 
he is guilty y then he must be punished. 

(2.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; and also the protasis and apodosis are in the imperfect ; 
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M, 'wmn ieh woilte^ icb konnt' ihm recht viel Boses dafVir 
thun,' if Ivxmldy I could do him much injury therefor. 

(d.) Where the protasis is tmemphatic, and foDows the apo- 
dosis ; as, ' Ich fechU ntehi gegm hich, worn ich's vermeiaen 
kann/ Ida noi fight against the$, if I can avoid it 

The German conditional proposition is introduced hy werm^ 
fM%^ t«), wftm^ etc. 

The German is peculiar in using wetvik (liter, 'when*) an ad- 
verbial particle of time to introduce the protasis. Comp. Gr. 
tf, Lat. M, Eng. if which are not particles of time. Hence the 
Greek distinguishes between «l^and ^r«; the Latin between st 
and tftrm; and the English between (^and vfhen; but the Ger- 
man uses werm in both senses. 

The German can also express the protans, b^ m interrogar 
tion, by an imperative, or by a verb in the conjunctive mode ; as, 

^Begeh ieh eine Thorhett, so ist es Euie, Lester, nicht die 
meine.' 

* Jhige Englandi J^aAn0,.und Du bist frei.* 

^HdUe ieh den kriegeriwhen Talbot in der SeUacht nicht faU- 
Im uhn, so sagt' ich, Du w&rst Talbot' 

5. The English language appears to distinguish four forms 
(»r variations of the condition or possible ground. 

(1.) Where the protasis and apodosis are both in the indica- 
tive; as, *ti^ »^ ratnf, I cannot co out' Here all the contin- 
gency lies in the ignorance of the speaker. It either rains or 
does not rain ; but he does not know which. 

(2.) Where the protasis is in the subjunctive, and the apo- 
dosis in the indicative; as, ^if it rain to-morrow^ I shall not 
go.' Here is a contingency arising from the event being a fu- 
ture one and of course uncertain. So Ex. 21 : 20. Lev. 22 : 6. 

(8.) Where the particle 'ever,' at any time, is introduced; 
as, '*^^ ever comes, we shall know it' Here the condition is 
contingent, but to be decided by time or experience. 

(4.) Where the imperfect tense (expres»ng imperfect or 
inchoative action) is employed both in the protasis and the 
apodosis; as, ^i/ye were blind, ye would have no sin.' Here 
the implication is that they were not blind, and that they had 
8in« 

Feb. 185e. 
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AbT. XLVin, — Co-ORBIKATINO CoilPOITKD FitOPOSlTIONB, 0» 
0<M)]lDIKATIOir, 

1. Tbb doctrine of subordiii«tion, or of snbordinatire com- 
pound propositions, has been already eonsidered. 

2. Co-(^inatw» is not, like subordination, the development 
of a compound proposition out of a simj^ one; but it is a 
combining of two distinct propositions into one. 

3. In co-ordination eaoh proposition remains distinct from 
the others, and expresses a compiete thought 

4. The relations which sentences or thoughts have to eadi 
other are called lopietU relations, and pertain to a higher (unc- 
tion of the human mind. 

5. Theeo-ordinating compound prcypoeitioti is the appropriate 
form for the expression of these logical relations. 

6. The logical relations here ooncemed are those of causafity 
and antithesis. 

7. The copulative combination expresses no proper relation 
between the propositions combined, but only a common rela^ 
tion, (adversative or causal,) to a third proposition. It admits 
of more than two members. The union of thou^t is incom*- 
plete. 

8. There are, philosophically speaking, according to Dr. 
Becker, only three relations in which the members or parts of 
a co-ordinating compound proposition can stand to each other; 
firet^ that in which two assertions are simply coupled together; 
secondly, that in which one assertion is apposed to another ; 
and thirdly, that by which we account for one assertion by 
means of another. 

(1.) The first of these relations is called copulative. 

' The man walked, and the boy ran.' 

(2.) The second is called adversative, 

* Wheat does not grow wild, hut it must be sown. 

(3.) The third is causal. 

' We could obtain no horses, therefore we were obliged to go 
on foot' 

The increasing of the number of these relations is contrary 
to the doctrine of Dr. Becker. 

9. But in co-ordinate propositions we have to consider not 
only the logical relation of the propositions to each other, but 

12* 
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also the logical form of the oompoand propoeition, wbich eon- 
sista in the equal or unequal logical worth of the propositioBa, 
and in the Btreas or emphaBis h^id on the logical relation be- 
tween them. 

10. The members of a compound co-ordinate propositHiB 
must be separated bj pauses. 

11. We may now iUustrate the different d^^rees of union or 
disunion between co ordinate sait^ices. 

(1.) ' Snow is white.' * God is eternal' These propositions 
cannot be united. They belong to separate paragraphs, and 
must be pronounced with a long pause between them. 

(2.) 'Time is jfieetinff.' 'Life is short' As the propositions 
are kindred, thej may oe written in the same paragraph. 

S.) 'Time is fleeting, and life is short ; we must be predated 
e.' Here the propositions are united by a single ccmjuno- 
tion. 

(4.) ^£oth life is short, and much is to be done.' Here two 
conjunctions are employed^ which makes the union still closo*. 
reb. 1856. 
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Aet. XUX. — ^The Copulative Compound PnoPOsmoK, ob 

THB COPULATIVS COMBINATION. 

The yarieties of the copulatiye combination are as follows. 

L The copulatiye combination of two or more sentences or 
propositions, all of equal logical worth, and unemphatic. 

I^ote. — ^Ihe logical worm of a proposition is increased ac- 
cording to its prominence as a thought of the speaker. 

*The sun shmes and the air is mild.' 

* Heaven and earth shall pass away.' 

He chooses and rejects without discrimination. 

Here observe, 1. that the clauses have equal stress of interna- 
tion, because they are of the same tenor, or stand in the same 
relation to the mind of the speaker. 

2. That they are separated merely by slight pauses, because 
they are unemphatic. 

3. That they are abridged or condensed, when their form 
permits, for the same reason. 
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4. Hunt whea tho terms become numerom tliey* are oapaiUe 
ai a rhythmical gronping, dependent on the minnter shades (rf 
meaning; comp. Hab. 3 : 17. Rom, 8 : 38, 39. 

This IS the simplest form of the copulative coiiq>oand sen- 
tesee. Here the one sentence or clause is ralarged bjthe 
other ; or two sentences or clauses are combined into one sen- 
tence of greater or more comprehensiye imp<»rt. 

K two clauses of this kind have a common subject, or predi* 
cate, or otlier member, they may be abridged by expressing the 
part which is common only once ; as, 'Heaven and earth shall 
pass away,' 

n. The copulative combination of two or more soitences or 
propositions, ail of equal worth, and emphatic 

^ Art is long, life is short, the judgment is difficult, the ooca- 
sion is fleeting.' 

*The duty of the historian is two-fold ; fir9t^ to himself^ thrn^ 
to his reader.' 

* Their numbers were reduced ; partly by war, partly by pes- 
tilence.' 

Here observe 1. that ihe dauses have equal stress of intona- 
tion, for the same reason as in No. L 

2. That they sometimes omit the conjunction, which enables 
the stress to £edl more easily on the proportions themselves. 

3. That the clauses ar^ separated by longer pauses, on ao- 
count of their importance, 

4. That they some^mes take the ordinative and partitive 
particles, which has a similar effect to tiiat of omitting the 
comunction. 

This differs from the preceding in omitting the copulative 
conjunction, and in admitting a longer pause between the 
clauses. It is well adapted to give a prominence to the clauses, 
but not to exhibit their common relation to a third thought or 
proposition. 

in. The copulative combination of two clauses of unequal 
worth, an emphasis or prominence being given to the second 
dause, thus forming a chmax. 

'He has not only heard the lecture, hut also understood it.' 

'He has heard, yea^ understood the lecture.' 

^Even the wisest may err.' 

Here observe 1. that the climax of thought is indicated by 
the intonation. 
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3. That ihe elaiMeB are sometn&es capable of oontraclioxif as 
in the second example. 

3. That one member may be even entirelj suppressed, as in 
the last example. 

This form is used when one thought is enlaiged by anotb^ 
thought of greater comprehension. 

IV. The copulative combination of two thoughts, where the 
emphans or stress is laid not on the thoughts as thoughts, but 
on their union or connection with each other, consisting in their 
common relation to a third sentiment or thought expressed Gf 
implied. For this we have in English different expressions. 

^fie is both learned and wise.' 

'He is wise cts well as learned.* 

'He is neither wise nor lewned.' 

Here observe 1. that the force of these expressions consists 
in the exclusion of all antithesis. 

2. That the intonation of the clauses is equal, and the pauses 
slight. 

3. That the clauses are capable of abridgment 

4. And that in the first form the num^r of members may 
be increased; as, 'These things which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me, do.* Phil. 4:9. So 
Rom. 14 : 9. 

There are two other classes of a mixed character. 

v. The adversative or causal combination in the form of a 

copulative. 

' He is poor and happy.' 

*He was a spendthrift, and now is a beggar.' 

*The crime was discovered, aTid he must flee.' 

Comp. Mat. 10 : 29. 12 : 6, 39. Mark 1 : 21, 

Here observe 1. that the combination is necessarily bimem- 

brai. 

2. That the logical worth of the members is unequal. 

3. That the intonation is like that of the adversative or caur 
sal compound. 

VI. The copulative combination with adversative or causal 
particle added. 

'He is poor, and yet happy.' 

'He was a spendthrift, and therefore is now a beggar.' 
'The crime was discovered, and therefore he must flee.' 
Here observe 1. that the copulative combination predomi- 
nates over the other, which is thrown into the background. 
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2. That the compound is intonated in the same way, and has 
the same pauses, as the oopalative compound. 

Note. — In the copulatiTe compound the relation of the mem- 
bers to each other is not internal or immediate, but the relation 
IS merely external, oonsistinff in a common relation to another 
thought expressed or implied. Hence this combination is con- 
sidered as imperfect compared with the antithetic or causal, 
and incapable of the unity which arises from the rhythmical 
intonation. 

Feb. 1866. 



Art. L. — Thk Adversativs Compound PteoposmoK, or 

THK AdYERSATIYIE COMBINAnOH. 

In the adversative combination, the uni<m is much mora 
complete than in the copulative ; the union of the connected 
thoughts lies immediately in their relation to each other, and 
not in their relation to something else ; only two thoughts can 
be thus connected ; and one of the thoughts is made more 
prominent or emphatic than the other, by being placed last 
and by having a greater intonation. 

The classes of the adversative proposition are as follows. 

L Tht Antithetie Compound Propontion. 

^He is not an Englishman, hut a Frenchman.* 
'He did not sail to India, but he held on his course to China.* 
In this form of proposition the second member negatives the 
first. 

The conjunctions here used are hut, on the other hand, etc. 

IL The Restrictive Compound Proposition. 

*The house Ib convenient, hut the garden is waste.* 
'We ought to rejoice, hut we must rejoice with trembling.' 
Here the second clause restricts or limits the meaning of the 
first, or shuts off a natural inference. 

The conjunctions here used are hut, yet, only, nevertheless, etc. 

III. The IHsfunctive Compound Proposition. 

^Either the world had a creator, or it existed by chance.* 
The conjunctions here used are ^iker, or; whether, or ; eise. 
Feb. 18d6. 
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Abt. LL — Causal GoHPonvD pBOPaoTfOKt ; or thb Oavsal 

CoMBtKATIOV. 

Hlmtive and Cautaiive Frcpoiitums. 

The illative oompound proposition, and tlie caiisativ© com- 
pound proposition, agree in the logical relation c^ their mem- 
bers to each other, but differ in the logical worth of the same. 
Or, to be more explicit, the illative and causative propositions 
agree substantially in this, that their members have the same 
logical relation to each other, to wit, the relation of ground 
and consequence ; but the comparative logical worth Gf import 
of the members, as expressing the grounder the consequence, 
is inverted. 

In the illative proposition, the second membei:, which of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by an illative conjunction, as Lat igitur^ 
itaquef Eng, therefore^ hence, and expresses a oonsequenoe or 
conclusion from the first member. 

In the causative proposition, the second member, which of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by a causative conjunction, as Lat. nam, 
enim, Eng. /or, and expresses the ground or reason of the first 
member. 

In the compound proposition, * you labor not, therefore you 
have not^ the second member, which has the intonation and 
greater logical worth, is introduced by therefore, and expresses 
the consequence or conclusion. This is an illative or conclusive 
proposition. If we invert the same, * you have not, for you 
labor not^ then the second member, which has the intonation 
and greater logical worth, is introduced \>y for, and expresses 
the ground, cause, or reason of the preceding member. This 
is a causative proposition. The difference between the two lies 
in the comparative logical worth of the members or clauses. 

Illative and causative conjunctions, which now express logical 
relations of thoughts or propositions, originally expressed, like 
other co-ordinate conjunctions, merely grammatical relations of 
the predicate. The illative conjunction therefore denotes /or 
that or in front of that; as, *you labor not, therefore ^, %. in 
front of that) you have noC The causative conjunction /or is 



primarily a preposition, denoting beforCy or in front of; * you 
have not, for (i. e. in front of) you labor not' In botib caaoBi 
the consequence or conclusion is conceived of and represented 
as being prominent or standing out in front of the ground or 
cause. So in the illative conjunction hence. 

As these conjunctions express the relation of the ground and 
consequence only in a general way, of course they do not of 
themselves distinguish the particular species, as the real groundi 
the moral ground, and the logical ground. 

1. Illative and causative propositions expressing the real 
ground : 

* You labor not, therefore yOU have not' 

* You have not, /or you labor not.* 

* God took Enoch, therefore he was not* 

* Enoch was not, /or God took him.* 

% Illative and causative propositions expressing the numU 
ground: 

' He is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid him.' 
'People avoid him, /or he is quarrelsome.* 

* Time speeds, therefore seize the day.' 

* Beijse the day, /or time speeds.' 

3. niative and causative propositions expressing the lo^iieai 
ground : 

*He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 

* He is guilty, /w he blushes.' 

* The ground is now wet, therefore it rained yesterday.' 
*It rained yesterday, /or the ground is now wet' 

JVbfe. — ^Mathematical propositions admit of a very peculiar 
inversion. Thus we may say, 'the triangles have equal sides, 
therefore they coincide with each other;' or, 'the triangles co- 
incide with each other, therefore they have equal sides.' So in 
some relations of the merely logical ground, we may either say, 
* the brook is very high, for a great deal of rain fell last night f 
or, ' a great deal of rain fell last night, for the brook is very 
kkh.' 

^ov. 1848. 
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Art. LIL — ^Thb Pkbiod. 

1. The connection between our though ts^ whether external 
and accidental, or internal and necessar j, often requires the com- 
bination of many propositions to a linguistical whole. Such a 
whole is a decompound sentence, and when the union is com- 
plete, it may be called a period. 

2. The use of the period is a higher development of the 
power of thinking. The categories of antithesis and causality, 
which are involved in it, belong to a higher function of the hu- 
man mind. The consideration of this subject introduces us 
into a new province of grammar. But the doctrine of the pe- 
ri<xl, in its dictinctive character, is not yet a part of English 
literature. 

3. The true nature of the period has been misapprehended, 
for the most part, by writers on rhetoric and grammar. They 
have looked more to its external form than to its internal nature. 

4. Various views have been entertained of the period. 

(1.) By h period is usually understood ^ a complete sentence 
from one fiill stop to another.' This is the onl^ definition given 
by Dr. N. Webster in his Dictionary. But this is a very inad- 
equate account of the subject 8urely ^ Jesus wept,' John 11 : 
35. is not a period. 

(2.) Some, as Dr. Alex. Adam, have regarded every com- 
pound proposition as a period ; but surely a copulative combi- 
nation, however extended, does not constitute a period. 

(3.) According to Wurst, a period is a compound sentence 
consisting of a protasis wiUi the rising and an apodosis with 
the falling inflexion. This is an approximation to the truth, 
for the union of protasis and apodosis produces the compact- 
ness which is required in the period. The simple protasis and 
apodosis, however, do not constitute a period. 

(4.) According to Campbell and Walker, a period differs 
from a loose sentence in not making complete sense till we 
come to the close. This again is an approximation to the 
truth. But these writers admit the uncertainty of their own 
rule. 

(5.) According to Heyse, a period is a compound sentence 
consisting of a protasis and apodosis, which are themselyes 
variously complicated and compounded. 



(6.) ff we regard the de&nitioB of Heyse, as the appfropriaie 
fonn for co-ordinate propositions related to each other tn th$ 
predicatMnt of antithesis and causality, we shall have the defi- 
nition of Dr. Becker, which meets our approbation. 

$. We are now prepared to state wherein the nature of a 
|>eriod consists. 

(1.) The period must be bimembral, as only two members can 
form a proper unity. The parts, however, may be compounded. 

-(2.) The members «f the period constitute a protasis and 
i^^odosis, that is, Ihey are mutually dependent and reciprocally 
j«lated to each other. This arises from the antithetic and cau- 
sal relatfon of the members to each other. 

!^3.) The unity of the leading members, which consists m thefr 
logical relation to each other, is indicated by the intonation. 

(4.) The leading members must be separated by bigger 
pauses. 

(5.) The subordinate piots must be -so arranged, as not to 
dii^rb the unity of the whole, by a want of synometiy, or by 
an ambiguous oollocatioii. 

6. Dr. Becker supposes some forms of the period to be nor- 
malf ^md others abnormal. Adverbial propoeitioas of time tad 
Buumer &im only abnonnal p^ods, 

V. The normal and abnormal periods, taken together, IndMa 

(1.) Coronliaative oompoiuid propositions^ whMe membea or 
sii^e propoAtioDS are united by mems of advenattre coiijini»' 
tions, as hut^ yet^ otherwise^ on the contrary^ etc. *or'by BUHni 
U jcausal ooiyttnctioDa, as for^ thfiif^e^^otmsfumUyy etOL 

(2.) Subofdinative compound propositions, whose snbosiv' 
nate dauae is introduced by wke», afUr^ since, b^brs^ «i^ 4^ 
alikm^, etc. 

8. Although all compounds are strictly binomial or bamcBi^ 
heal; yet, in a qualified sense, a mmple period is calkd hinmm- 
braly as consisting of one protasis and one apodosis only, aad 
other periods are caMed trimembral, qvadrimembral^vUuvto^ 
eording to the number of protases and apodoses. In Hdi». S : 
17, 18, we have six protases and two apodoses. Even ao6ofd* 
ing to this nomenclature, however numerous the subordinate 
propositions may be, if there be only one protasis and one apo- 
dons, the period is still bimembral. 

In the compound period the protases are co-ordinate to each 
other, and equal. So the apodoeea. 
18 
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Hiere is no lirait to decompound pTopo&itiona, ^tiier as it 
respecU their variety or their extent. 

9. In a simple period, if the clauses are subordinate, a comma 
is used ; if the clauses are co-ordinate, a semicolon. 

In compound periods, a colon is employed between the pro- 
tasis and apodosis, and semicolons between different protases cr 
apodoses. 

10. The period belongs exdusiyelj to the more elevated or 
solemn discourse. Its artificial structure ]»esupposes in the 
speaker composure and self-possession, and in the hearer close 
attention. It is not adapted to the didactic or narrative style, 
nor to the business or letter style ; and in the pulpit <^ popular 
addresses, loug periods would socm exhaust the patience of the 
bearers. The period when used should be mingled with shorter 
aentences. 
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Abt. LIII. — Contraction of Propositions. 

1. Tbk contraction or abridgment of proposi^ons is an im* 
portant process in language, and deserving of some consid- 
aration. 

2. Hiis contraetion is possible only where two or mol'e prop- 
adtioin hare the same subject, predicate^ or odier essenf^ 
OMBibef, in common. 

8. This, however, is merely the external condition. T^ 
pitipofitions are properly contracted only when their inteitial 
natoie p^mits it^ i. e. when there is no special stress or em- 
phasis on the logical worth of the propositions, or on their 
logical relation to each other. 

> 4. Hence contraction is very common in the simple copula* 
fMW, partitive^ and ordinative combination, because the proposi- 
lions are often wanting in emphasis ; but hardly permissible 
in the catual combination, in which the propositions are usually 
emphatic. 

I. Contraction of Co-ordinate Propositions. 

The copulative combination may be contracted, when two 
propositions have a c<Hnmon subject,, predicate, attribute^ oom-^ 
plementary object, or adverbial object; as, . 



* l%ejhwer blooms and fides.' 
*Love is patient and kind.' 
^Hearen and earth nkall pan away^ 

*Thoa hast injured and 1m has defrauded m$^ 

* Thou hast spok^i, and he has acted muly? 

But this is only when the parts omitted have no 8pe<»a! st f O M . 

In the adversative eombination, the restriotiTe and disjunctive 

dauses readily admit of Gontracti€«i, but not the antithetic; as,. 

• * He has not erred, hut in partJ 
' He is either present or ah9mtJ 

lih^ causal, combination does not readily admit of contrao- 
tion^ «xcq>t when the oopulatiTe conjunction and precedes 
there/ore; as^ 
< *He was found guilty and iher^ore punished^ 

n. Contraction of SuJbordinate PropositioM* 
Substantive propositions, if they have the same subject or 
object as the leading verb, may be contracted by being changed 
into infinitives or supines ; as, * tiiey regretted not to have seen 
him^ i. e. that they had not seen him. 

Adjective propositions are contracted by omitting the rela- 
tive, and changing the verb into a participle, or, if the predi« 
cate is separate, by omitting the relative and copula ; as, ' die 
fex, excepting all other ammais m ctmning^ is made an emblem 
of cunning,' i. e. which exceeds all other animals in cunning; 

* David, son of Jesse, was anointed king of Israel,' i. e. who was 
son of Jesse ; ' I entered a ship bound for New York^ L e. which 
was bound for New York ; * being still a child, he was thouglrt 
in great danger,' i. e. who was still a child. 

Adverbial propositions of plaA:e and time admit of contrac- 
tion, only in a partial manner; as * John lives where his father 
didy i. e. where his father lived ; ' John arose before I did, i. ^ 
before I arose. 

Adverbial propositions of manner readily admit of contrac- 
tion, as they often have a predicate in common with the leading 
proposition ; as, * thou speakest as a visionary man^ scil. speak- 
eth ; * it happens with books, as with new acquaintances^ i. e. as 
it happens with new acquaintances. 

Adverbial propositions of the possible ground and of the ad- 
versative ground admit of contraction ; as, Mt is important^ 
iftrue^' i. e. if it is true; *they are alike, although in a very 
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Adverbial propoeitions oC 1^ it/itmal* gnnmd adnnt of oon- 
tractioD/bj takiog the font oi mm iafinitm w si^mm; w, 
^they embarked in buBiiMM. m tff^er to- make mantj^ i & in 
ovder that they mig^ moke mom^. 

Adverbial prc^pontioiis of wUmgUy wAwal of oontntetion; aa^ 
'the remedy la worse than the dimtim;^ i..euihain lh» diaeaae iai 
Bad; 'I r^ard him more as. » hiatiNriMi: (htm aa a poet;* L e. 
than I regard him as a poet. 

Such coDtraotiona may eiri^nd to trinembnlpropofiiiiona; asi 
. ^Beauty fiowa in. the wavM of li^t, radiates ki the kanMK 
face divine, and sparkles in the pathway of every diild.' 

* To cleanse our own opinions fipora fidsehood^ oor hearts 
from malignity, and our actions from vice, is our first oonoem.' 

^ Has God provided for the* poor a coarser earthy a thinner 
air, a psier sky.' 
• So in quadximonbral propositiona; as, 

^Man was created to search for truth, to lo^e the beam^lB^ 
to desire what is good, and to do the best.' 

*The voice of morriment and of wailing, tha steps of the 
bwy and; the idle, bftve oeased in the deserted courts.' 

The contracted pioposiiicrtis may without injury be regarded 
as simple propostdona, in which the suljjeet, predu»itey or oChar 
member, is compounded. 

There are some conjunctions whidi seem- more especially to^ 
require the contraction^ viz. the partitive and ordinative eoir«* 
jionctiona,. also, as well (m, than^ etc. 

On the contrary, in amplifying the expression, an emphasis 
or stress may be laid on a conception or thought ; 

(1.) By changing an adjective into a preposition and substan* 
tive ; as, * he b a man of teammg^^ for ' he is a learned man.' 

(2.) By changing a clause into a subordinate sentence ; as, 
* he told his troop that they must not fire upon the enemy, ^ for 
'he told his troops not to fire upon the enemy? 

(3.) By changing a subordinate proposition into a co-ordi- 
nate one ; as, ' f Ae Vroope approached^ and discharged their mus- 
kets,' for * vihen the troops approached^ they discharged their 
muskets/ 

March, 1856. 
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AbT. LTV. — CONJUNCTXOKS AND CONJUKOTiyXS. 

1. Thb importance of the right use of conjunctions in con- 
tinuous discourse, although in themselves of secondary valne^ 
has long been felt and aocnowledged. But I know not that 
any satisfaetcny classification of English conjunctions has yet 
been made. The new or Beckeiian philology comes in here to 
owt aid. 

2. The, proper conjunction connects propositions, and shows 
Uie relation between them, but itself involves no part of any 
proposition ; as, 'he arrived and I d^>arted;' ^he is rieh^ fei 
he is not liberal.' 

A conjunctive woid, bendes expressing the conoeotioii, in* 
Tolves some element or factor of the proposition itaeli^ being 
wlu^ is usually called a relative word ; as, * God, who made the 
wcHrld, is almighty ;' * the house in which he lives is pleasant ;' 
' the city where he lives is distant ;' ^ the time when he was bom 
is unknown.' 

These two classes of words are here broBght together be* 
oause they are developed only in compound propoeitionsy and 
because they subserve the same general object. 

8. Where particles connect words oniy, they nrast be r^ 
garded as prepositions; as, Hwoioui three are five;' ^all hut 
one escaped ;' ^ Alexander or Paris fled from the field of battle.' 
They often, however, connect sentences in reality, where they 
appear to connect words only ; as, ' he eats and drinks,' i. e. 
'he eats and he driuks;' 'there is none good, &ttl one,' L e. 

* there is none good, hut one is good ;' ^ he is dead or aliv^ L e. 

* he is dead, or be is alive,' 

We must admit, however, that the abridged sentence is not 
exactly equivalent, in a rhetorical point of view, to (he twosim* 
pie sentences written out. 

4. The sentence thus connected either has an independei^ 
existence, making no part of the other, or else constitutes an 
integrant part of the same. 

\ In the former ease the sentences are called co-ordinate^ and 
the conjunctions employed eoordinative. In the latter case the 
sentence added is called nthordinate^ and the eonjumrtioiis Em- 
ployed eubardmaUivek 
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5. Oo-ordinative conjunctioBS ezpraas logical veiatioiis of 
thoughta ; snbordinatiTV ooi^noetiooi esptteas granmurtioal ro- 
lations of ideas. 

l CiHmitnafite Conjunctions. 

I piopQ86 to Gbmidler flbst the oo-ordiiuitiiro eM^tmetioiiiL 

Thm logical lelaftioiis between iD<toBMdcBBi tboi^fkla or pi«f>< 
oaitiolu, aeoording to the hem of tb« hvmas aaind^ af% iira^ 
via. the relation of causality, and that <^ antitbesia. Heaee 
we have three kinds el co-ovtestiTe eoa)iiiietioa% aoA ne idMe 
mor lees. 

1. CfopulaHve eeajoactsoiii, aenriftg- to ei^argei a; liMeigkfc er 
sentence, by adding another thought or sentence. 'R^ ea^teitt 
no relation between the sentences connected, but onij s oom* 
moa relation, (that of causality or antithesis,) to & tinr4 se»^ 
tenoe; as, * the fotes hate holes, and the birds ef 1^ iw b»ve 
nests, but the Son e#aian hath not where to Uy his head.* MalL 
A : 20. 'The fining-pot is for silver, and the funiaee Ibr g<M ; 
but the Lord trieth the hearts.' Pror. 17 : 3. The eaeieiNi ef 
the oo|mUitiTe oeejfiHictioa aie as follows: 

(1.) Simfk oo^/altve oonjunetions, whidb nereiyoikm 
the thought in the most general way ; as, and; or, with a i^ghi 
easphasis on the second member ; as, besidegy liktwiie^ nwreomr ; 
Oft with a stress an the c<mtlnaation ; as, m W9li aa^ boik—'a$id^ 
Itdtket — nor. 

'The san shines, and the air is mild.' 

'Yeti hfliye done tery wrong; beskUt^ you promised to do 
better.' 

' Wise men die, Ukewise the fool and the bntlish pencm per- 
ish.' Ps. 49 : 10. 

*' He was there as well at the othmv.' 

•He is both poor and wretched.' 

* He is neither wise nor learned.' 

Moreover and furiiumwre appear to ooniiect only pttra^ 
graphs; as, 

* Moreover, by them is thy servant WMrned.' Ps. 19 : 11. 

. (2.) Intensive copulative conjunctions, which denote a hand 
at climax ; as, tUso, but al$0, yea, nay. 

* The foolkh do wroi^, alio the wise sometimes eft J 
'He not only threatened him, but aleo stniskl ' 
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is absent; nay, when dead, by his example aad memarj*"^ 
B«n JoBSOO. 

(3.) Ordinative conjunctions, which arraage the Aoagkts et 
sentences, as it were, in the order of tme; 9Bj/h9t, tmndiy^ 
thirdly, again, thm^ jlnaUy, lastly. ^ 

*The dii<7 ol the historian k iwo^^ld ; /riC, toward 
Itoi^ towards Ms tmiet^ 

(4.) Partitive coUfsmeHom, wbere tiM co ni wala d s e atoaec s 
are constituent part ii a tiiffd snttenoe whici^ eakitmom them ; 
as, partly, etc. 

*The letter was partly hadfy written, pt^y otoeorslj eom- 
posed.' 

2. Adversative conjuaeCwaav sermg to linitt IIm praaedhig 
thought They all involve the idea of antithesis. The vari^ 
ties df the adversative conjunction are as follows : 

^1.) AfUiih0tic or exduHv^ coajuaetions; asi no^^-^hmi^ om 
the oihtr handy em M« eenirary^ 

*He is nH temperate, but he is intemperate.* 

*Ui^mt day, but it ia night' 

« (^ Ms o<^^ Amk2^ they thought differently; 

* On the contrary, I believe that trvth ia the great in^trer.' 

{^} Be9ttn€iive eonjunetioBS, sewing t» Iknit or restrict the 
{receding piopositioii ; as, but, yei^ mverthtUia^ n9iwiikUtmd» 
ing, however, albeit, stiU, only. 

*The house is convenient, but the gsrdeft is wastes' 

' We oug^t to rejoice, but we mUBt rejoice with trembling*.* 

^^Jfwerthekse he was innocoait' 

'They, notfoiihsiemding, had much love to spar«.* 

'We must, hoitever^ pay some deference to the opinion of 
oOieMb' 

Sometimes the restriction or limitation merely ahnts out an 
inference; as, 

'The ostridi is a bird, hut it Oannot fly.' 

'He is rich, yet he is not liberal.' 

(8.) JHsfumeUve conjunctions; aa» or; either-^ift; whttkif 

--or; dm. 

'It is my brother or my sister.' 

^EUhM¥ the world had a creator, or it existed by oiumoe.' 

'I do not knew, wh$th$r it be good or bad.' 

•He deceived me, eUt I would nave aided him.' 
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8. Oatual CDnjimctioDt, exptemxig the rabtioft ef eanaalitj ; 
including 

(1.) uatMattiw conjunctioDSy where the added member «n- 
oexeB the cause ; u^/or. 

* Praise the Lord, /or he is good.* 

'I go away happy, /or I have satisfied him.* 

(2.) Illative conjunctions, where the added member ezpresaes 
the effect or consequence ; as, then^ thenfort^ whtrefon^ aoomrdr 
inffljf^ consequently, and so, hence^ o/couree, 

*Man is a creature, there/ore he is mortaL' 

* Then let us agree to do as we said.' 

* Where/ore let us not be disheartened.* 

* Whereupon we all agreed to go.' 

' Thereupon the whole was concluded.' 

n. Subordinative amjunctioM, 

The snbordinative conjunctions introduce a dause or pn^xh 
sition as a member or factor, (subject, attribute, object,) of an* 
other proposition. They are, as it were, the inflections of tiio 
subordinate proposition, by means of which is expressed its re- 
lation to the main proposition. The Tarieties of tne subordina- 
tive conjunction are as follows : 

1. Conjunctions merely introducing the subordinate proposi- 
tion and expressing an abstract idea ; as, thai^ whether^ if. 

*I know that he is dead.' 

*I do not know whether he is dead.' 

*I asked if he was dead.' 

2. Conjunctions expressing the concrete idea of a person: or 
thing ; as, who, what, which, that, (Relative pronouns.) 

* What is right for one is right for another.' 

8. Subordinative conjunctions of place; as, where, whither^ 
whence, wherever, whithersoever^ whencesoever. (Relative ad- 
verbs of place.) 

* Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

4. Subordinative conjunctions of time; as, when, while or 
whilst, be/ore, after, till or until, svnee. (Rehitive adverbs of 
time and prepositions.) 

* Whensoever ye will, ye can do th^n good.' 

5. Subordinative conjuncti<His of manner; as, as, as if, so thuL 
*He rewardeth thee as thou hast served us.' Fk 187 : 8. 

* fie looks as if he were sick.' 
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^Am the hart panteth for the vater-brookn, bo panteth* wtf 
soul after thee.' fii. 42 : 1« 

''Ai the monntMiw are voond ab<rat Jefnudeiii, 00 iiiei Lord 
iaroond abetit bis people/ Fto. 195 : 2. 

6h SubtndiBaliTS conjiuidabiis of caumUtj^;^ 

(1.) Of the acttml (real or moral) cause; m^ hecmue^ mmk^ 



^ The Stan appear small, because they are at a distaneeiimiii ua? 
^We should do good, hecaumOi^dL Goounawiak.* 
^) Of tfar jxMmUir eauae^av eoiiditi«ai; «i^ ^, flte«M Aa<, 
provided^ unlegs, except, 

^JmS^ not htihmgOi, except {tMau:h\eaB'MieJ 

Oiikm otdoermttive cause ob coaceBBkMi ; a% tftcw^ mi 



(a) Of 

althouffh. 



^2%mffh tibBS ILovd he high, yet hnlh bv nspeei nto the 
kwrfy." P*. 138:6. 

'Though I walk is Ihe midst el tmaUDs, thou wit rame 
me**Pkl»:7. 

^4.) OC the>^ coine or purpose; as^ 1^ dui: 

* He changed h» dress, thai be mqffat escape.' 

7. BuhoidiDatiye^eoBJAuetnMM of inienuiyf as, or, /Aofv l4^ 
$0 that. 

*H» is aa rick ag hia farothei / 
^fie k wiser tAont his taachflis.' 

* ne more, <A« better.' 

^Ooe m»ne8att0 another, <Ae<noaircan come between them.' 

Many particles are so used that they may be considered 
eMier as conjunctions, or as adverbs, the conjunction cmd being 
understood. Such are besides, likewise, secondly, agam^ else, 
rdinglj, etc. 
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Art. LV. — Remarks on CoNJUNcnoNS. 

1. CcnrjtnrcrnoffB connect proposrtkms and show tfce relation 
between them. The reJaltiona of propositions or thoughtsr to 
each other bek>Bg to the inteHectnaf or rnvisfble world, and not 
to the visible or tangible. Hence conjunctions are not primi- 
tire words, but words originia&f employed fer e*h«T purposes ; 
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and many of ih«m are liill thus employed. Coajimetiona are 
derived, 

From demonstrative pronouns ; as, ihat 

From adjectives; ss^both^ either^ {jr, neither^ nor^ whether. 

From adverbs; as, then, naw^ yel, stUl^ othertnee, ob^ 
however^ ntvertheUsB^ eUe, Itkemee^ alao^ oeoonHnfffyj eonte- 
quently, therefore. 

(4.) From prepositions ; ssy and, hut, far, because, before, f^ter^ 
nmce, ere (obs.). 



envea 



(5.) From verbs; as, if, except. 
(6.) - 



Fn»& participles ; as, notwiihekanding, provided, eamng, 
eeeing. 

(7.) The conjanctives, or relative pronouns and adverbs, were 
]» their origin interrogativee ; as, whof whiehf whatf ufheref 
when? etc. 

"Thfflie is not such a thing," sajrs Home Tooke, **as a con- 
junction in any language, which may not, by a skiifol iierald, 
be traced home to its own fiunily and origin." 

2. Conjunctions, as to their form, are, like other paartioles, 
(1.) Partly from pronominal elements; as, that, then, than; 

who, which, what, where, whence, whither, when, how. 

(2.) Partly stem-wwds; as, and,forj both, yet, etill, now, eke 
(obs.), 

(8.) Partly derivatives ; as, either, or, neither, nor, whether, 
elee, accordingly, consequently, notwithstanding, provided, since, 
after. 

(4.) Partly compounds ; aa, otherwise, also, as, likewise^ there- 
fore, wherefore, but, however, nevertheless, because, before, except, 
moreover, aU)eit, furthermore, forastnuch as. The three last ax^ 
nearly obsolete. 

3. Some conjunctions appear to be of an earlier, others oi a 
later formation. Some appear to be intermediate. 

n.) Of an earlier formation, and, for, if 

(2.) Of an intermediate formation, but, also, as. 

(3.) Of a later formation, moreover, finally, nevertheless, in 

ier that, to the end that, howbeit, forasmuch as. 

(4.) In a forming state, the moment that, the instant that, etc 

4. Some conjunctions have two or more different uses. Thua 
As, a relative adverb of manner or intensity; as, 
'He did as he was directed.' 
'He writes as Ust a« th^ ocator ^>eaks.' 
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- Jisy BB A rdative pronoiin, in the noiitinfttiTe or objed&Ti 
case; as, 

* Let such as understand answer.' 
•He destroyed so many as he could.* 

^tti, as an antithetic co-ordinative conjancdon ; as, 
*Not (rod, but man is in fault.' 

* The church is not old, but new.' 

£uty as a restrictive co-ordinatiVe conjunction ; as, 

* They have mouths, but they speak not' Ps. 116 : 5. 

* The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

* There is none good but one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18. 
I/\ Baa conditional conjunction ; as, 

*Jff' ikon hadst been here, my brother had not died.' 
I/j as introducing a question ; as, 
^I asked them, ^ he was dead.' 

Thaty introducing a subordinate clause in the nominatiTe or 
floeiisative; as, 

^^%iU Gk>d exista; is evident' 

* I know lAat he n dead.' 

' IHuUy expressing 4he final cause or purpose ; as, 

* I have come that ye might have life.' 

: lliese dpstinct uses should be noticed in our English diction* 
tries and earefuHy explained. 

6. la many eonjuoctions there is a beautiM corrdatkm ; as^ 
both — and; either"-or ; neither — nor; whether— or; although 
ov ^umgh^^-^l; where-^there ; when — then; ob — as; as — eo* 
if*^*4iwn; notonif — but^dso. 

6. Conjunctions are not primitive words. As they express 
ijsm relations of sentences which are mer^y intellectual, and not 
objects of the senses, the words thus used will be found in their 
origin to have expressed ideas more tangible and obvious* 

Compare * the sun shines csnd the air is mild,' where the pai^ 
tiole and is a conjunction, as it conhecte sentences or thoughts, 
with *• two and three are five,' where the particle and is a prep- 
ositicm, shewing the relationship betweoi words only, and 
nearly equivalent to with. 

The latter meaning, whereby it modifies words or ideas, aii4 
does not express the affec^ns of whole proposkions, is to be 
regarded, from the nature <^ the case, as the primaiy and orig^ 
inid use of and, 

No satk&etory etymology <d and has yet been givea^ 



Compare * I ^wir ^oik YAm and hta fiwCer/wlMre 6of& is a 
conjunction, with * 60^ the boys were present,' where both k » 
nnmeral adjective, meaning ^ the twa' 

Compare * alsoy they aay diat he went to Rome,' wha:« 'oUo 
is a conjunction j(»ning this sentence to a preceding one, with 
all so, (all or altogether in that manner,) an adverb of maimer. 

AUo may often be resolved in this way as an adverb oi aaan- 
ner, comp. Mat. 6:21. 24 : 44. 

Compare * there is none good, but one,' where btU m » -con- 
junction, widi 'all but <me were destroyed,' where but ds a 
prepofiiti0n« nearly equivalent to «flWf;pt 

Compare * he made several attempto to accomplish hia object, 
yet he has not aueoeeded,' where yet is a cohjiumIiob, with *he 
is yet Hving,' where yet is an adverb of time. 

Compare * still he has not succeeded,' where still sa oon- 
junction, with * he k still aMve^' where sUll ia anadverb of time. 

Compare ^eUe would I give it,' where else is .a coDJunclaBa, 
with * nowhere e^,' where eUe is merely an aidverbial genitrve. 

Compare * it rained, nevertheless we proceeded 4»n onr ioftti^ 
ney,' where nevertkslm is a conjunction, wxtk ^nmmtMUts 
guilty,' where nevertheless is an adveriiu 

Compare *bo man etood with me ; notwi^tmdm^ the Lord 
stood with me.' 2 Tim. 4:17. where nahsUhsUmiiMy is a 4xm> 
potion, wkh ' he ia rich, nUwiikitemdtng hk lomj wihue.iM^ 
9fUkttmdin0 is a participle used abaoluteb^. 

CoB4>are 'iie died us^eUas his brother,' where #f smU «• 
is a conjunction, with ^ he is as well as his htolhecy wham «iiB 
as an adjective. 

Compare * he thought to govern his minialerY em the ^a mi rmr y 
his minuter governed him,' where a» the contmry ia a ooi^ime- 
tion, wkh * on the contrary side,' wheve contrary w «n a^jeotivui 

Compam * tt^ftcr he is talking or he is pursuing,' where tfftOtfr 
ia a ooigunctictt, with 'eitksr orangey' where either ia an ad- 
jective. 

Compare 'you may go or stay,' where or (an abridfl;ment of 
other j) is a conjunction, with ^ other men,' where other. i» an sd* 
jeetive. 

CoQ^aie *he is neither good nor bad,' where neither ia a 
conjunction, with 'neither hand,' where neither is an adjective. 

Compare * trust in God, for he is good,' where for is a con- 
junction^ with * trust in God/or sa&ty,' where^or is a piepeaitaon. 
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Compare 'Mm it must be «Of' wkero ikmis « eot^omddom^ 
with ^ he was then aliire/ where then is an adverb of time. 

Compare * you labor not, iherrfore you have not,' where ib^r^ 
fore is a conjunction, with * he committed forgery, and died 
^herrfoT^ where therefiir is an adverb. 

Compare ^ conseqtientiy it waa lost,' where conge^uently ia i^ 
oenjiinctioni, with/ea»Mgu^% ii\}iuiou8»' where coMequmtly 
is an adverb. 

Compare ^ o/ceordingl^ hi^ was punished,' where wcordin^f 
is a conjunction, with * rewarded cLcoordinglyy where ixccardit^fy 
is an adved>. > 

Xhe adverbial atkd coiQUiietive use of a partide ai^ olUnbe 
s^n in the same sentenoe; ad, 

' We muat, Apcof iMT, pay some deference to the opiiiiotti 0t 
the wise, however much they are contrary to our owiu' 

* I have, ttois «hown tiiie eonsist^Ky of my principfes; ^nd, 
noWy what is the fair and obvious conclusion t' 

' On. these ftets^ ikcHf I $km re«ted my feu^m^^ and a^er- 
wards made a few general observations on the subjeat' 

'Ifound, too, a^eatreat AJexandria, and another at <3aif»i 
but he wka would enjojr the rc^vesentatiODs miBst«el teitoo 

' The young man was indeed i^pable ia that ao^ Ash^ 
d m dmd^ he eoadueted himnslf very well m other fespeetB.'; .\ 

?• Two <^ mote oonjunetioiisrate oUtan ibund ia i<mifirfti^ 
fietimcti^ but the eiromnstanees imder which thia^MosneeliQi 
takes place are very Afferent. . ,* % 

(l.\ Spmetimes the meeting of thd tw9 ooiyttMtioQa ia jm»- 
dental, the first conjunction having reference to the whol^eeli- 
imtb that; JpUews, and the eeoond cMJiaetMi mara^ tonthe 
ISeillowiiig ekusae. It is no proper unien^ .«i 

*I go to piepare a |4ace for you. Jnd t/ I go to prepi*a« 
place for you ; I will come again, and receive you. to m^iell' 
John 14 : 2, 3. 

*• Let us not say, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other. For unUu 
we observe both, we obey neither.' Hooker. 

Sometimes the conjunctions are in the inverted order. 

^ It is of the utmost importance to us, that we associate pnn- 
eipally with the wise and virtuous. TTAen, thertforey we choose 

14 
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our oompftnioBs, we ought to be extremdj careful in tegard to 
the choice we make.' 

So mid thatj but however, for eUe, for otkerwisej cr on the 
eonirary, Imt ^et, as oho, if on the eonirary. 

Sometimes a decompound sentence may be ushered in hj no 
fewer than three successive conjunctions. 

^To those who do not love God, the enjoyment <tf him is im* 
attainable. Now a$ that we may love God, it is necessary to 
know him ; so that we may know God, it is necessary to study 
his works.' 

But this use of three conjunctionB is not to be commended. 

(2.) And is sometimes used before the c<Nijanction8 oifo, Hke- 
wtae, yet, therefore, thirdly, referring to the same clause ; bat it 
eiridently dimmishes the force which these particles otherwise 
would liave. See supra, p. 140. 

And cannot be used before /or or Imt; nor the conjuncdixi 
^im before likewiee, 

(8.) But is somsdmes used before the conjunctions edto, yet^ 
referring to the same clause, and seems to have the opp<)site 
4fie6t to that of and. See supra, p. 189. 

(4.) Sometimes the two conjunctioDs are so combined as to 
have a new import, different from either of the conjunctiooa 
aepaMtely ; as, <w t;^, <o that, msomueh that, 

(6.) Thete was formerly a tendency to repeal synonymous 
«B^netions, for the sake of intensity ; but such combinations 
hac^ become either obsolete or obsolescent ; as, and further^ 
mnd in like manner, but however, yet fteverthekse, yet noiwith- 
rt — iliiij y, moreover, furthermMyrej over and e^ove, fet heoautt^ 
iikmefore then, 

a. Some conjunctioas of adverbial origin retun or admit 
that position, which they fon»erly had in the^ sentence as ad^ 
v«i^ ; as, too, then, therefore, neverthdeee, however. 

lbich,1866. 
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I PBOFOBs to examine more particularly a few of ihe 
important conjunotions, 

L And. 

And 18 a small word, jet it is of some importance. 

The partide amd appears to be confined to the Teutome i 
Hj of languages. The corresponding fonns in the cognate diar 
loots are Old Germ, anti, unde^ Old Fries, tmdey Ang^o-Sax. mid^ 
Qensu und^ Dutch «»> Icel. wd. 

The different usee of and are the following : 

1. As a preposition, showing the relation between words 
merely, and nearly equivalent to with; as, 

' Two €md three are five.' 

This use of and^ however, differs somewhat from the prepoai- 
iion with^ being better adapted to exhibit the parity of relation 
in the two terms connected. 

As the primary use of all the particles, from the nature of 
the case, is to modify words or ideas, and not to express the 
affections of whole propositions, the above is to be regarded as 
the primary and original use of and. 

2. As a proper conjunction, connecting full sentences, and 
that in the simplest and most general manner ; as, 

* The sun shines, and the air is mild.' 

Here one sentence or clause is enlarged or extended by the 
addition of another sentence or clause, both clauses being co- 
ordinate or alike expressing actual judgments <^ the mind. 
The two clauses may be alli^ to each other in space, as in de* 
M^ption, or in time, as in narrative ; yet they have no internal 
or immediate relation to each other, but only a common ida- 
tion to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed or 
understood. Thus 

^ A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath 
is heavier than them both.' Prov. 27 : 3. Here the common 
sentiment to which the two clauses refer is expressed. 

' God shall bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him.' Ps. 67 : 7. Here the common sentiment is only implied. 

8. This particle is employed appuently to connect words, 
where in fisct sentences are connected ; as, 
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' The flower blooms and hdw,^ 

^ Heaven and earth pass away/ 

' He chooses and rejects without discrimiiiatioii.' 

Hefe two propositioiw or seotimeiitA, having the same sub- 
ject, predicate, or other member, are abridged or eoadeiiBed, by 
ezpresnng only once the part whidi is common to both propo- 
sitions. They are now apprehended by the mind, in s<nne 
sense, as one thought Hence this form is not equivalent to 
Ae two thoughts written out in fall, but it is only substituted 
t>r them, when the member written but once is unemphafac. 

Note, — ^In the preceding usee, the number of terms is not 
necessarily confined to two, but may be increased lo anv e^rtent; 
The particle and, however, h commonly inserted only before 
ibe last tenn. It is omitted, for the sake of euphony, before 
all the other terms. But when there is an emphasis or stress 
laid upon each additional term of the series^ wen and is re- 
tained with advantage. 

4. The particle ami n used emphatically to ezpresa an oppo- 
sition, or consequence ; as, 

*He is ^ooT and happy.* 

' He was a spendthrift, and is now a beggar.' 

Here the relation of opposition, or of the coneequenee, is ex- 
pressed by the copulative relation. The particle and, by ex- 
pnssing tne closeness of the relation, is well adapted to give 
stress or emphasis to the relation implied in the words. 

6. The particle and, when joined with particles expressing 
oAer relations, is adapted to throw those relations into the 
badc-ground, and to give .the predominance to the copulative 
delation; as, 

*He is poor, and yet happy.* 

*He was a spendthrift, and therefore is now a beggar.* 

Note, — ^In the two last uses, where the relation of the terms 
is internal, and not merely external, the number (^ terms is 
necessarily limited to two, as in proper compound sentences. 

6. This particle is used with both before the first clause, 
when an emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts as 
thoughts, but on their connection with each other, consisting 
ki tlv^ir common relation to a third sentiment or thought^ ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, 
i * He is &ol^ learned em^ wise/ 
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Sometimes) as in the Bible, the number of tenns is extended ; 
as, * Those things which ye have both learned, and receired, a$kd 
heard, and seen in me, do.' Phil. 4 : 9. 

June, 1844. 

n. But 

The English parUde &t£(, or rather its equivalent, the An|^o* 
Saxon hutan^ is compounded of be^ (= &y,) and utan, (= out;) 
being formed like and nearly synonymous with without^ or An- 
glo-Sax. withutany compounded oiwith^ and utan^ (= out;) as 
if it denoted ' circa exterum,' by or with what u out. In order 
to illustrate and confirm this etymology, I would observe, 

1. The Anglo-Saxon termination an, which is probably the 
termination of the dative case singular or plural, is often 
dropped in English ; comp. Anglo-Sax. beforan, before ; behind- 
tttij behind ; benydan, beneath ; begeondan^ beyond. 

2. The vowel e is omitted in many other compounds of the 
preposition be; comp. Anglo-Sax. bceftan^ also written becefian^ 
after ; binnany also written 6em7zan, within ; bufauy also written 
beufavH, above; abutan^ about; also Eng. abaft; above; about^ 

3. The force of the preposition by is often observable in fcheaa 
.compounds; comp. because; bechancey &dv. beside said besidei ; 
betirru and betimes ; betioeen and betwixt, 

4. The prepositions be and with are nearly synonymous in 
aueh compounds; comp. Anglo-Sax. bece/tan and witha^tan^ 
after ; be/oran and with/oran^ before ; beyeondan^ beyond, and 
wit^iyeondan^ about ; beinnan and withinnany within ; benydan 
and teithnidan, beneath ; beufan and withufaUy above ; behind' 
an and withJiinda, behind. It is remarkable that Home Tooka, 
with such examples before him, should mistake the prepositional 
force of the pretix, and suppose it to be the imperative mood 
of the verb to be. 

5. It is evident that the prefix be, as well as the prefix mth^ 
has in many cases nearly lost its significancy. 

The different uses of but may be classified and arranged at 
follows. 

1. Followed by a complement, and that a noun, it shows the 
relation between words only, ttnd is equivalent to the P|^>o*i- 
tions, without, except As Uie primary use of all the parttdet^ 
from the nature t>f the ease, is to modify words or ideas, «ad 
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sot to express the affections of wbole propositioiis^ tfak is to be 
regarded as the primary and original use of bnL 

Old Eng. * hut let,' without hindrance. 

Mod. Eng. *all6u<one.' 

2. Followed by a complement^ and that a clause of a sen- 
tence, with or without that^ it introduces a subcmiinate propo- 
sition, like without^ except, unless, and is regarded as a con- 
junction. 

^ There is none ^ood hut one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18. 
'He found nothing thereon, but leares only.' Mat. 21 : 19. 

3. In these contracted propositions, wheneyer the emphasis 
lies not on the negation, but on the exception, then the nega- 
tive particle is properly omitted, and the particle hut has the 
ibroe of only, 

* There is hut one good, that is, Ood ; therefore acknowledge 
his goodness.' 

*• I saw but one person there,* the question being about his 
being alone. 

4. But, not followed by a complement, but having its cotn^ 
pleraent implied in the preceding clause, introduces a co-ordi- 
hate clause, and is called the adversative particle. 

* Not God, hut man, is in fault' Here the adversation liee 
in the subject God is not in fault, but (soil, this, i. e. on the 
contrary,) man is in fault 

* 9ie did not see hut heard him.' Here the adversation lies 
in the predicate. She did not see him, but (scil. this, i e. askle 
or different from this,) she heard hiuL 

'Not unto us, hut unto thy name, give glory.' Ps. 116 : 1. 
Here the adversation lies in the object. 

6. Sometimes the adversation is indirect ; or the clause in- 
troduced by hut, is opposed not to the preceding clause, but to 
i^omethin^ which might be supposed to flow from it. This is 
but restrictive. 

They have mouths, hut they speak not. Ps. 115 : 5. 

The ostrich is a bitd, hut cannot fly. 

I have planted, Apollos watered, hut God gave the increase. 
1 Cor. 3 : 6. 

In the following case the adversative fi>roe of hut is verr 
slighty indicative but little m<MPe than that the latter proposi- 
itign is joined to the former, aa the minor of a syllogpsm : 

'All animals have sense, hui a4Qg is an animal.' 
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6. Sometimes of two thoughts or sentences connected hj 
hutj the one contains an afirmation, while the other contains » 
denial of the contrary. In this case the thoughts or sentences 
are identical in meaning, although opposed in form. 

The churcli is not old, hut new. 

The earth is not at rest, hut in moti(»i. 

See New Bnglander, toI. x, p. 4r72, 

the particle therefore is the appropriate English illatire or 
conclusive conjunction. It has three special uses, which are 
exhibited neither in our grammars nor in our dictionaries. 
These are 

1. To denote the real ground or reason, i e. the physical 
cause; as, 

' You do not work, therefore you have nothing.* 

* It rained yesterday, therefore the streets are wet' 
*He was my table-companion, therefore I know him.* 

2. To denote the tnoral ground or reason, i. e. the motive ; as, 
*The streets are wet, therefore he does not co out' 

*He is quarrelsome, therrfore people avoid nim.* 

3. To denote the logical ground or reason, i. e. the proof; as, 

* A and B are each equal to O, therefore they are also equal 
to each other.' 

* The triangles have equal sides, therefore they coincide with 
each other.' 

* He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 

These distinctions are given m German grammars, with man- 
ifest advantage to the learner. 

Note, — Our common version of the Bible sometimes uses 
therefore as a correlative to hecauee; as, 

Gen. 11 : 9, ' Therefore is the name of it called Babel; he- 
cau9e the Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth.' So Ps. 63 ; Y. 

Our translators, from misapprehension of the Hebrew idiom, 
have sometimes used therefore for hecause; as, 

Ps. 1 : 5, ' Therefore ^better hecause) the ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgment^ So Ps. 42 : 6. 45 : 2. Is. 15 : 4. 
Jer. 48 : 36. 

Aug. 1&48. 
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IV. That. 

1. ThiB word, in the languages whence it is deriyed, is a pro- 
noun of the neuter gender only, the masculine and feminine 
genders having their distinct appropriate forma. Comp. M^ao- 
Goth. thata or that; Old Sax. Anglo-Sax. and Iceland, that; 
Old Germ. daZj Germ, das^ Dutch dat, Swed. and Dan. deL 
Indeed it is nothing else than the Lat. tud in istttdy Gr, t6 (for 
T6r,) and SansL and Zend, tat^ which are all of the neuter 
gender. So £ng. this, is derived from the Anglo-Sax. neuter 
this. 

This tendency to use the neuter gender, as generic, or for aU 
genders, w exhibited also in the phrases, it was he^ it was she^ 
expressions which would not be tolerated in Latin or Greek. 
Comp. Meso-Goth. niu thata ist sa timrja; Dutch ik was hit 
die schreef; Germ, da^ ist der Mann; ss ist der Mann; where 
the pronoun is neuter, although referring to persons. Some- 
thing analogous is the Latin expression varium et mutahile sem* 
per/emina ; where the neuter is used for one of the personal 
genders ; the idea that neyotium is here understood, being a 
mere grammatical fiction. So in Greek t6 dmohalMg^ Matt 18 : 
11. Luke 19 : 10. xd -jfeysyvrjiiivoyj John 3 : 6. 1 John 5 : 4. 
which are neuters used, as it were, collectively for both the 
other genders. 

The word that^ in its original form and in the ancient lan- 
guages, is equivalent not to the Greek Uslifos^ rj, o ; Latin ilU^ 
ilia, illud, or Germ, jener, jene^ jenes, but to the Lat m, eo, wf, 
or Germ, der^ die, das. Of course, in its primary signification, 
it is a mere definitive, or simple demonstrative, to denote some- 
tliing already mentioned, or something well known, or some- 
thing to be defined by a subsequent relative ; and not a local 
or emphatic demonstrative, like Latin Ate, ille, or iste^ although 
it subsequently assumed the functions of the Germ, jenerjjme^ 
jcnes. This explains many phenomena in its use, which are 
inexplicable on the ground that it was originally the correla- 
tive of this; for example, *Immanuel, that is, God with us.* 

J^ote, — The Lat. tud, Goth, that, Old Germ, daz, exemplified 
the famous dialectic laW ; according to which Lat t is changed 
into Meso-Goth. th, and Lat d into Meso-Goth. t; and again 
Meso-Goth. th into< Old Germ. </, and Meso-GotL t into Old 
Germ, th, or rather its substitute the sibilant ir. 



In ihm fflgnification, it has « siogalar ihatj and a plnnd <&om/ 
and it is used both as a sufostantiYe and as an adjectire, a di^ 
fesuiee in fonn^ buit not in meaning. It my Mrf«v titber to 
wordfl^ ofaiuteK^ or sentenceBt 

2. This word is used as a demonstratlTe^ conrektiTe to iMf^ 
and ha^ng referenoa to place, time, or otder of nientioB ; » 
UMaoing pecniiar to the Anslo-Saxon, Engiisb, aid IHildkisr: 
Gr. ixeivog^ i;, o; Lat. ille, tWa, illud; Germ, jener^jenetjeme$i^ 

In this Bignifieaadon it has a singniar tkat^ and a plural £|lo*^y 
aad it is usai both m a snbstantiTe and as an adjecti¥e. 

This and that, when occurring togeUior, ar«i sometimes naed 
ihde&iiteljr;,as, < If the Lord will, we shall liTt^ and do <Air or 
that,' 

a. Hus word is used as a rekUwey in reference to bdth p«r8ona 
imd things, like the oorrespcMiding forma in the Teutonic cB*- 
leets;ssQr. eg, 1^, S; Lat. qui, quae, quod; Qenn. d^, die^ das. 

This is without doubt a secondary and derived use, as is sesn 
by a reference to the. Latin and Sanskrit 

In this seuse it is equivalent to who and ufhkh. Euphony, 
perspicuity and predsion must decide in the eboice of the rela- 
tive. Khetoriciaus, however, have distingiiiished some oases in 
whidi it should not be used ; as, for example, immediately 
after a preposition. They have also stated that it shouki be 
used rather than who or tMch, (L) when referring to a com- 
pound antecedent, consisting partly of persons and partly of 
things; (2.) to avoid the repetition oi who and wkich; (3.) 
after adjectives of the superlative d^ee ; (4.) after the adjec- 
tive tom^; (5.) after the adjectiveB M and tome^ referring to 
things; and (6.) after the interrogative who^ 

As a relative, that is used in both numbers, but only sub- 
stantively. 

4. The word that is used, as a sort of artide, before a clause 
of a sentence. It is attached to and defines the daoae, just as 
the common article is attached to uid defines the noun. It 
forms the clause into a noun, and that in its cases, or relations, 
according as it is used alone, or with di£ferent conjunctions, or 
as they might more appropriately be called pr8po9kkn$. This 
usage is very extensive, especially in the old writors. 

5. As lifor thai, denoting the object or purpose; =(>r. ?#'a, 
Lat tit^ GenA, auf doss, 

July, 1858. 
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V. As. 

The Engltsh particle (u is a mutilated form of aUo^ eom- 
pounded of all and <o, literally ngaifyiiig * entiidy so/ or ' od- 
tirdj in ibis manner*' 

The word all in this particle has lost much of its foroe, as m 
•other partades, albeUj almoU^ alone^ already^ altogeUur^ aliksngfk^ 
tiways. 

The trord «o in this particle is originaUy the modal or inalra- 
mental ease of an ancient demonstratiye pronoun, signifying 
^ thus ' or * in this manner.' 

But this pronoun, although a demonstratiYe, has like its 
d^vatives also the force of a relatiye. 

And the particle of manner is also by an easy transfer em- 
pk>yed to denote d^rree or int^osity, and by a transfer some- 
.what bolder is used for the prcmoun itself in the nominatire or 
objective case. 

Guided by these pimciples the di£Sarent meanings kA as tjmsj 
be arranged as follows. 

1. A demonstrative adverb, denoting manner ; as, 
' He does om well as he can.' 

2. A relative adverb, denoting manner or degree ; as, 
'He did as he was directed.' 

^On his return from Egypt, as I learned fiN»n the same au- 
thority, he levied an army.' 

* Ye shiUl be as gods.' 

* He does as well as he can.' 

8. A conjunction modifying the proposition itself and not 
merely the subject or predicate ; as, 

* He trembled, cu he spoke.' 

* As ye have heard, now obey.' 

4. A relative pronoun, equivalent to wA», wJMi^ or ihaU It 
is found in this sense aft^ so manyy as mamy^ such, and the same. 
' He destroyed so many as he could find.' 

* As many as received him.' 

* Let such as understand answer.' 

^ ' Send him such books as will please him.' 

' The same as I saw.' 

I^ate, — ^The fuller form also is retained in English in the 
sense of likewise, i. e. in like manner ; and in German in the 
sense of therefore. 

March, 1856. 
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AkT. LVn. — CoLLOCATIOir OF CoMPOtJKD PROPOSITIONS. 

Subordinate propoeitions, as a g&aetal nilej take the sanie 
position in a sentence, as the mem W or hictor which they t^h 
resent would do. 

Subordinate prc^[>osition8^ when they modify the whole sen- 
tenoe, are placed at the close ; but, when they modify a partiiy' 
vlar m^oaber of the science, thi^ are placed near that member. 

Substantive clauses, expressing the subfect^ are placed at the 
commencement of the sentence ; but when emjmalic, at the 
^id. Thus 

* Whoso hearkeneth unto me^ shall dwell safely.' 

* It is a law of nature, that water should conceal by eoidJ 
Substantive clauses, expressing the object, are placed after the 

rerb, unless such clause is «ap^tic Thua 

* We believe that God existsJ 

^What men sow, they must expect to reap«' 
Adjective clauaos stand near ih» substaaitiTe which they laod* 
ify. Thus 

* The good tMeh men do is not lost' 
'Alfred has sold the bat, which WUliamgmfekm^ for * 

Jbas sold the bat for a dulling whisk WUUam gem 

Adverbial clauses of ]^lace, time, and manner^ are placed ai 
the dpse; but if emphatic on exteiMled, at the bef^miij|r. Thus 
;fUmbnige should never betaken, whore ojftnosis not imtendedJ 
** Where thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flow*' 

* Let us live, teAi^ UM /»tw.' 

* While the bridegroom tarried, lk&j all slumbered and alept^ 
'Use time, as if you knewMs valued 

*Am we ytow Mer, life becomes dim in the distanoe.' 
Adverbial clauses of the actual, possible^ and adversaUm 

yroundf wh«i emphalac, precede the leading clause, as a piro- 

tasift; oth.€»rwise not Thus 

' Since such is the/act^ you have no cause whatever for ao- 

lidtude.' 

' People are rude and unpolite, because they are ignora$U^ 
^Jf there were no cowardice^ there would be little inaolenoe.' 
*U were no virtue to bear calamities^ if we did not feel them! 
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* Thouffh he praiseB the lady^ it is only for her beauty.' 

Adverbial ekusoi of the ulUnuUe ground are placed at the 
close. Thus 

^lAve VfeW^ thai founm^ die foell.^ 

^ Borne people endeavor to divert their thoughts, leet ikeir 
minds should disturb them? 

Oo-crdimaie propoeitiooa often invert thw order, bat m that 
ease the connective particle must be changed. Thus, *' you Jar 
bov not, therefore you have not,' and *you hate sot, for yott 
labor not' 

Match, 185«. 



Ant. LVm.— Th« Moo»8. 

The doctrine of the moods is a eotnpKcaled sulgect. 

The problem to be solved is this, to find out a proper dieStai- 
tion of the mood, i^d firom it to deduce the nvmW of m^ods 
v4iioh are requisite in language, ot more defimtely, to deter- 
mine how many moods have been developed in tile Indo- 
European stock of languages irith wMdi we SBte more inam^di* 
itely conceraed. 

llie infinitive and participle have no claim to be coniid6re& 
IM ttdods. Th«y ate paiti^^ials, see Aft X^VIIL eupMu 

Mood is the relation of the proposition in some way to A* 
^wem iH mind of the (^eaher. 

But he^ a distiinctioft Is made betweisn the aeti^ eir pfefi* 
caHe^dea, invdted te the thought or pi^o^ositioii, and the 
tiiought or pmp(»itioii itseK 

Dr. Becker, for example, distinguishes^ bet#e^ modaHQr in 
Ihe wider sense, tl& including the relation of the predieate^dea 
to the mind of the spealcttr, and modalky in the iilf^kt aeiiBe, 
as including etaly ^ relation of the thought or imeti^i&b. to the 
powers 0^ fufac^ns of the speaker's mind. 

U)«det the ^nner he includes the a<5tuality, pdSsibHiiy, lOfd 
necessity of the predicate-idea, i. e. of its union with Ihe subjeot 

UtMl4^ the is^tter he includes Khe moods, usuiaHy eo denemi- 
Hf^ted ; as the indicative, the conjunctive, the conditional^ the 
intemogative, and the hnperative. 

This di0ti|ietion of Dr. Becker*s hds been neglected by his 
l0itow6)«, as Morell; Want, ^nd Bauer, but we think unli&l^ily . 
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There are six tomns oi the actiyity predicated of the Bubject, 
which express the relation of the €u;tivity to the mind of the 
speaker; viz. 

(1.) That of aetuality ^ as, * the leaf withers.' 
^2.) That of noririictualiiy ; as, *the leaf does not wither.' 
(3.) That of possibility; as, 'the leaf can wither.' 
l^S That of impossibiHty ; as, 'the leaf cannot wither.' 
f6.) That of necessity; as, 'the leaf must wither.' 
(6.) That of its converse ; as, 'the leaf must not wither.' 
Every predicated activity is supposed to M under one of 
these heads. 

If we make tihree forms, actuality, passibiiity, and necessity^ 
and two varieties under each, we shall come to the same result. 
These three or six forms are regwded, I believe, by all judi- 
cious grammarians, as collateral or correlative. 

These a£Sdctions of the predicated activity, as they, through 
the predicate, affect also the proposition, might seem, at first 
view, to require two moods, a negative mood, and a potential 
mood to express possilnlity and necessity. But these moods 
are unnecessary. 

Every proposition may indeed be stated either positively or 
negatively. jBut the negative proposition has no peculiar mood- 
form. It is expressed by a particle of negation attached to the 
predicate, or some other member of the proposition. All that 
needs to be said, therefore, comes in under the head of negative 
particles. 

The jfOtenHal mood^ so called, is expressed in English by the 
auxiliary verba, may, might, can, could, should, and must, which 
are construed like other verbs with an infinitive. All that needs 
to be said of the potential mood, therefore, may be introduced 
under Hie discussion of auxiliary verbs and their uses. 
As to the other moods we ol^erve. 

The moods have reference to the mind of the speaker. They 
have reference to the functions or powers called into operation 
in the enunciation of the thought or proportion. 

The infinitive mood so callS is the crude-form of the verb- 
It is the verb divested of all modality. It is no mood at all 

The indicative is the ground-form of the verb, and the basis 
of the other moods. It is the appropriate form to express an 
objective or poative judgment of the mind. It embraces or 
excludes tiie pot^itial mood according to our mode of conceive 
ing of it 

15 
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Its proper plaee k in a leadisg propositiQD, but it has nearly 
fapplanU^ the place of the fiuhjunctiTe in the subordinate prop- 
osition. 

The appropriate nae of the eof^uncHve or iuhfunetive mood 
is to express a subjective or problematical judgment, and it is 
found in a subordinate proposition. See Articles XLH — XLVIL 

The conjunctive has some analogy to the genitive of the 
noun. 

The conditional mood, or mood of the assumed antiihe8]% is 
• peculiar form of the proposition. Bee supra p. 135. 

The interrogative mood differs not from the indicative except 
in tlie collocation. It is strictly speaking an imperfect proposi- 
tion prc^Dosed to another to complete or fill up. It is only a 
sub-mood, as it were, of the indicative. See the Article on the 
Interrogation. 

The imperative mood proceeds not from the intdleet^ but 
from the desires of the mmd acting appropriately ; for it ia a 
creat mistake to consider language as the o&pring of the intel- 
kct onlv. See Art on the Imperative Mood. 

March, 1856. 
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Art. UX. — Pabticlss of Assxivt Aim Nsoation, 

1. The idea of negation, being a simple idea, is dear and 
distinct in itself; nor does the expression of it usually oocaai<Hi 
any difficulty. 

2. The simplest form of the negation seems to have been an 
interjectional element, ^analogous to the interjectional element 
of affirmation,) originally us^ as a negative response to an 
inquiry or command. But in actual usage a oompound form 
is now employed, as being more emphatic ; as, Lat. non^ (szfu 

• oenum or unum ;) Germ. nein, (=«« ein;) Eng. nayj{9Cine aye^ 
not aye ;) or no, {s=ne aye, not ever.) 

3. There is in the Shemitish languages a peculiar early form 
of the negation, (analogous to a peculiar form of the affirma- 
tion ;) as, tt5\^« ^-^fc} * there is no man,' liter, there is nothing of 
a man, Gen. si : 60. comp. }>Hh tt);; * there is a kinsman,' Htttt. 
tbere is s<nnethiQg of a kinsman, Euth 3 : 12. 



4. From this original segatnre demant ne Is derired hy com- 
poMtioB a beautifnl system of negatire words for the special 
oocasions of human language; as (1.) inteij. nay, no; (2.) 
subst of person, nobody; (3.) subst of thing, naughty nothing; 
(4.) adj. of quandly, none or no; (6.) adj. of preferred, nei- 
ther; (6.) adv. of modality, not, contraction of naught; (Y.) 
adv. of place, nowhere; (8.) adv. of time, never; (9.) adv. of 
manner, nohow, nowise, noways; (10.) conj. neither, nor. 

To these correspond in Latin, (1.) non; (2.) nemo; (3.) nil 
<yt nihil; (4.) nullus; (6.) neuter; (6.)non,ne; (7.) nusquam; 
(6.) nunguam; (9.) neqtiaguam, neutiguam; (10.) negue, nee. 

5. The negation of an attribute is sometimes expressed bj 
ihe inseparable particle un or m; as, unprojitable, infirm, 

6. The genera] mle for the collocation of the adverb not, and 
the conjunctions nMi/n^ and not, is that which natural instinct 
dictates, that the negation should be placed near the word to 
^faich it refers. 

^N<^ all lliat is fiivored by good nse, is proper to be retained.' 
*He walks iu><.* 

* He does not walk' 

* Neither the pencil nor poetry is adequate.' 

* It neither improves the understanding, nor delights the im- 
agination.' 

' It will please neiihtr the mind, nor the imagination.' 
The oollooation of the other negative words presents no dif* 
fiealty. 

7. In some languages, as the Latin, there is a n^ation of 
the negation ; as, nonrnemo, somebody ; non-Tvullus, some one^ 
But in English this does not occur, except when one of the 
negatives is expressed by an inseparable particle ; as, 'he is not 
unable} There is, however, a slight difference of meaning. 

8. In most languages, there is a tendency to repeat the negft* 
tive for the sake of emphasis. This is particularly the case ill 
Greek ; also in early Latin, and in Anglo-Saxon. In English 
H IB now c<mfined to the popular idiom, and is disapprove of 
in the written style. 

9. The expression of the n^alive in abridged or contracted 
sentences may be best illustrated by an example ; as, 

*No creature, {neither human, nor angelical,) shall ever be 
able to separate us from the k>ve of Ood.' 
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10. Many langaaffeSy as the Greek and Latin, distingtiish W- 
tween the negatire in a co-ordinate or leading propoeition, and 
the negative in a subordinate or subjectiye proposition* But 
the £nglish knguage doea not. 

Mardi, 1856. 

JEfiplish Particles of Assent 
YiOj aye or ay, /, and yes. 

The particle of affirmation or assent is an early want in lan- 
guage. In English it has assumed the forms, yea^ ays or ay, /, 
SiUd yes. 

1. riso, Old Eng. y«, ycc, (Goth./ot, Auglo-Sax. t«», gea^ g^ 
at gas, Germ.ja,) is of obscure origin. J. Grimm connects it, 
notwithstanding the opposition of meaning, with Gr. cn$, not. 
It is probably a natural sound, prompted by instinct, and pri* 
marilV an inteijection. Its different uses are as follows. 

(1.) After a question or command, to express assenL In this 
sense it is emphatic, and the substitute, as it were, for a whole 
sentence. Thus 

'Art thou a Roman ? He said, Feo.' Acts 22 : 27. 

Yea in this sense is now superseded by yss^ exeept in solemn 
style, and in public proceedings. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member of it, to 
|)repare the way for an amplification or climax. Here also it 
IS an emphatic inteijection, standing for a whole sentence. Thus 
' * Jeo, hath God said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden V Gen. 3 : 1. 

'I therein do rejoice, yea,, and will rejoice.' Phil. 1 : 18. 

In this sense yea is still used in solemn or antiquated style. 

It is somewhat singular that both yea and say are sometimea 
used with the same augmentative force in one and the same 
sentence. Thus 

' A good man always profits by his endeavor ; yea, when he 
Tfi absent ; nay^ when dead, by his example and memory.' — ^Ben 
Jonson. 

(3.) As a noun denoting assent or fiuthfulnese. In this sense 
it loses its emphatic tone. Thus 

' Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay.' James 5 : 12. 

'All the promises of God in him are yea, and in him amen,* 
3 Cor. 1 : 20. 



TUb itte <)f 3M as h <ab^t«ii€fQ m matelj a Hebrainn or 
Gredsin. 

^ 2. Afe or ajr, another form for fea, in the two first acccpta* 
lions, and. still in use. 

^ 8. ii ittwtly a different ottkography and perhaps Jfronuncia- 
tion for aye or <»y, much osed by Shakspeare, but now entirely 
asati^iuiled. Tbrns 

« Hath KomeofiLain himself: Saythoobttti; 
And that bare vowel /, shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of a cockatrice." 

Homeo efiid Juiiet, 

4, YeSj Old £ag» pisse^ (Anglo-Sax. s^eie^ gite^ or gf9e^ com- 
poiaded of yea, or Anglo-jSaz. ffea^ and Anglo-Sax. le for m^ 
* let it be •/ employed in the two first acceptations. 

(1.) Afi;er a queetixHi or cxoDinand, to express assent Thus 

'Dothnotyournraust^ pay tribute? He saith, Yet. Matt 
17 : 24, 26* 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member oi it^ to 
prepare the way for an araf^ification or climax. Thus 

^ You hare done aU thk^ peg, you hare done more. 

Yes is sometimes joined with other porticleB; as, O y€$^ 
where each particle hsk its peculiar force; yea indeed^ an inten- 
sive form for yee^ etc* 

June, 1844. 

Englisk KegaHvee. 

The class of words, called negatives, play an important part 
in language, and are worthy of special attention. 

The leading uses of the negation are (1.) as an interjection 
prompted by natural instinct, to express dissent after a question 
or command ; (2.) in regular diseoiirse, to deny the predicate ; 
and (3.) to deny the attribute. 

The negative element, or simple negation, in English, which 
was in its origin naturally adapted to perform these functtonSy 
is ne or un. 

This negative element, however, is not found in English at 
the present time as a separate word ; but it occurs as the initial 
sound or initial syllable in many compounds^ These com- 
pounds have superseded, as we shall see below, the use of the 
simple negation. 

16* 
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The prinelpal negatkei, in the TentoBic put of our UxigfUtge^ 
which are in this way compounded with the negatave element 
or simple negation, are miy, ito, smmt, none or no, naught or 
nov/7/i^ fio<, neither^ nor^ and the compounds with «n. 

1. Nay^ Old English iiaye, (compounded of the negatire ele- 
ment ne and the adverb or rather inteijectioii of assent yea or 
aye,) is primarily employed, after a question or command, as 
an adverb or rather inteijecUon of denial ; as, 

^ Wilt thou then that we go and gather them vp ? But he 
said, iV^ay.' Matt. 13 : 28, 29. 

*They have Mosee and the prophets; let them hear them. 
And he said, JSTay, &ther Abraham.' Luke 16 : 29, 30. 

It is also employed very happily in denying that what has 
been said is ail that can be said, and in thus preparing the way 
for an amplification or climax ; as^ 

' He requested an answer, nay, he urged it^ 

Note, — Nay always has the ^11 circumfiex tone. Ahhou^ 
merely an inteijection, it is virtually equivalent to a whole 
smtenoa 

2. JVb, (compounded of the negative element ne and the 
particle aye^ ever,) has two uses in English : 

(1.) As an intersection of denial ; as, 

* Art thou that prophet ? And he answered. No? John 1 : 21. 

* And they spake unto him, saying. No; but we will bind 
thee fast, and deliver thee into their hand.' Judg. 15 : Id. 

Also employed, like nay^ in denying that what has been said 
is all that can be said, and in tnus preparing the way for a 
climax; as, 

* There is none righteous, no, not one.' Rom. 8:10. 

*' To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour.' 
Gal. 2:5. 

Note,— In this use, no has always the fall circumilez tone, 
and is virtually equivalent to a whole sentence. 

(2.) As an adverb of nc^tion, in a suspensive clause, and 
equivalent to not; as, 

* That I may prove them, whether they will walk in my law, 
or no: Ex. 16 : 4. 

Note, — In this use it ceases to have the circumflex tone. 

Compare Goth, ni aiv, compounded of nt and aiv ; Anglo- 
Sax, no, compounded of ne and a ; and Germ, nte, compounded 
of ne and je ; the Goth. a«V, Anglo-Sax. a, Germ.^>, and Eng. 
aye^ being all the same word, and signifying ever. 



8. Jfeim^ Anglo-Sax. furfin^ n^tt^ or n^, (eompotaadtd of 
ne, and ^ivr, Angto-Sax. mfrt^ the dadve caae of «^ Anglo- 
Sax, a OS awa^) an adverb having sevend naea : 

^1.^ iVb< cU any HmSj at no Hme, its appropnate nManing* 

(2.) In no degree; aa, 

* Whoeyer has a friend to guide, may carry his eyes in an* 
oihier man's head, and yet see never the wone.'*-8owi. 

(3^ Simply not; My 

*Ue answered hun never a word.' 

4. ^one^ (compounded of ne and one; comp« AngIo-Sax« 
nan^ compounded of ne and an, one ; Germ, nem^ eompoonded 
of ne and etn, one; and Lat. nan or noenum, oompomM cine 
sod oenunijone ;) an adjective having two uses : 

(1.) Not one; as, 

'There is no»e that doeih good.' Ps.l4:3. 

(2.) Not any ; as, 

* Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day, whioh 
is the sabbath, in it there shall be nofM.' Ex. 16 : 26. 

in Old English it was used in both these senses before nouna 
beginning with a vowel ; as, 

* This IS wme other but the house of God.' Gen. 28 : If. 

^ Thou shalt have none assurance of thy life. Deut. 28 : 66. 

5. Noy merely an abridged form of the preceding, now 
always used when a noun immediately follows ; as, 

* liet there be no strife between me and thee.' Gen. 13:8. 
It is also used before the comparative degree, as an adverb, 

not in any degree ; as * no more,' *' no longer.' 

6. Naught or nought, Anglo-Sax. natnht, nawuhi, (com- 
pounded (^ ne, aye is: Anglo-Sax. o, and vfight or tc^Atts An^o- 
Sax. wiht or wuht^ used in several senses : 

(1.) As a substantive, not anything, nothing, its appropriate 
meaning. 

(2.) As an adverb, in no degree; as, 

*' To wealth or sovereign power he nought applied.' — ^Fair&x. 

(3.^ As an adjective bad, worthless. In this sense it retiuns. 
ihe older orthography naught. 

7. Not, merely an abridged form or contraction of the pre- 
ceding, and now employed to express the simple negation of 
the predicate or attribute. 

8. Neither, Old Enriish nouther or no^Aer, Anfflo-Sax. nather, 
naihor, nawther, nautnor, (compounded of ne and either, Anglo- 
Sax, athor,) not either. 



{I) Ab an adjectm ; as, 

' The nprigkt jadge inclines to neriher pattpf .' 

(2.) As an adr^, or ratlter feferring to danses or aeft- 
teaces; aB, 

' Fight neither with small nor great, save otlj trith the Idng.' 
1 Kings 22 : 31. 

9. iT'er^ merely a eontraction of the preceding, and used wiA 
less emphasis ; as, 

* Fight neither with small nor great* 1 Kings 2S : 81. 

* Ere hath not seen, nor ear beard.' I Cor. 2 : 9. 

* Bimots nor XanthuB shirfl be wanting there.' — ^Dryden. 

* I whom nor avarice nor pleasures move.' — ^Walsh. 

10. In old EngHrii writers we find nys for ne t>, 'is not ;* niO 
for ne will, *wili not;' ncu for ne has, 'has not.' Compare 
Anglo-Sax. nie or nys, *i8 not;' nele, *will not;' lue^A, 'has 
not' In modem English we have ant for are not; wont for 
tPt// noi; kant for ^iw fio<. 

11. There are also some secondary compounds which need 
no ocnnnent; as nobody, nothiny, nowhere, noways, nowise; 
nevertheless; nonesuch; notwithstanding, 

12. Un^ as an inseparable prefix, in unhvnd, unfair, etc. 

Thus far we have regarded only the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 
part of our language. As this negative element exists also Vk 
Latin, it exhibits itself as a component part of many words 
derived from that language. Thus 

(1.) iTe is found in necessary, negation, neglect, negotiate^ 
neuter, nonentity, null, 

(2.) In, (=Anglo-Sax, un,) is found in inq>t, inert, infirm^ etc^ 

May, 1844. 

Further Notes on Yea and Nay. 

1. These terms are used as inteijections after a command^ aa 
well as after an interrogation. 

2. Tea and nay belong to the solemn style ; in the common 
ftyle they are giving way to yes and no. 

3. Some of Uiese terms are used by way of preparation for an 
emphatic sentence ; as, *I have advised, yea, urged him ;' *he 
requested an answer, nay, he urged it ;' * you have done all this, 
yes, you have done more ;' * there is none righteous, no, not one.* 

4. Some of these terms, by a natural but peculiar process, 
have become nouns; as, iiay, 'denial;' yea, 'faithfulness/ 
2 Cor. 1 : 20. 
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5. TheBe.tenns have led to llie fmnation of ver))8 of affirmar 
tion and denial ; as, LaL aio, * I say ;' neffo, * I deny ;' Geim. 
b^hen, *to aflSrm;' Old Eng. nay, *to deny,' in Chaucer. 

6. If we have been succe^ul in onr investigations, we have 
&Uen upon two of the original fbnns of language ; viz. yea^ aa 
an instinctive sound of assent, and n, as the element of negation. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LX, — ^Auxiliary Verbs. 

Blssii>£8 9ubfective verbs whose action abides in the svbjecti 
as Ue^ stand, and objective verbs, whose action passes over to an 
object, as strike, cut; there is a third class of verbs, called aux- 
iliary or helping verbs, which do not express action at all, as 
may, can, 

la other words, these verbs do not express the activity itself^ 
but only the time, mode, voice, or simple predication, <^ the 
activity. That is, they express not general abstract ideas them- 
selves, but only their relations. The auxiliary verb is also the 
bearer of person and number. 

The auxiliary verbs in English are may, can, shall, willy 
ought, must, dare or durst, have, do, let, am. 

As these verbs do not, like other verbs, denote activity in any 
sense, the inquiry arises in many intelligent minds, whence did 
they come, and what was their original significancy, it being 
correctly assumed that they once expressed general abstract 
ideas. This curiosity is a natural one, and we shall endeavor 
to answer it in a familiar way. 

The original meaning and present use of these terms, how- 
ever, should not be confoundcMl with each other, but kept per* 
fectly distinct. 

}. j¥ay is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying 'to 
bare power' or 'be able,' (comp. the derivative nouns, mighty 
main, which both denote * power ;') but is now employed in 
English, (1.) to express possibility or contingency; (2.) to ex- 
fMreas permission ; (3.) in a subordinate proposition, to express 
the conjunctive mood ; and (4.) in the interrogative or inverted 
order, to express the entreaty form of the imperative. It is aa 
auxiliary of mood. 
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It takes a new paat tense after {be weak inflectioa ; ai^ / 

2. Can is the past time of to Jken, * to know,' (after the strong 
inflection, comp. get^ past gat ;) and now signifies ' to be able,' 
L e. * to know how ' to do a thing. It is an auxiliaiy of mood. 

It takes a new past tense after the weak inflection ; as, Anglo* 
Sax. ic cudhe. In English, however, by a singulis fireak of lan- 
guage, the orthography of the past tense has been conformed 
to the analogy of would, should; as, / could, 

3. Shall is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying ' to 
owe,' scil. a debt, hence * to be obligated,' soil, to a duty ; but 
is now employed, when unemphatic, to denote mere futurition. 
When emphatic, it conveys the idea of a promise or threat It 
is an auxiliary of time and mood. 

It takes a new past tense with change of vowel and weak 
inflection ; as, I should. 

4. Will is still used as a principal verb, pres. will, past. wHkd^ 
s^ifyinff *to have a volition' or *be willing;' but as an aux- 
iliary verb, when unemphatic, it denotes mere futurition, and 
when emphatic, resolution or a promise. It is an auxiliary of 
time and mood. 

It takes a past tense after the weak inflection ; as, / would, 

5. Ought IS the past tense of to owe, primarily ' to possess* 
or * own ;' but is now used as an auxiliaiy both in the present 
and past tense, to denote moral obligation. It is a sort of aux- 
iliary of mood. 

6. Must is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, rignifying ' to 
be necessitated,' and is now used as an auxiliary to d^ote phys- 
ical necessity. It is an auxiliary of mood. 

Must appears to be used both as a present and as a past tense. 

7. Dare or durst, past durst, is now an auxiliary verb of 
mood. Dare, past dared, is still used as a prindpal verb. 

8. Have, past had, with the weak inflection, is used both as 
a principal verb, signifying * to hold ' or ^ possess ;' and as an 
auxiliary of time, helping to form the perfect and fduperfect 
tenses; as, I have loved, I had loved, 

9. Do, past did, with the weak inflection, is used both as a 
principal verb, signifying *to make' or 'to act;' And as an 
auxiliary to express emphasis. It is also used in the interroga- 
tive form of speech ; as a mere expletive in poetry ; and to avoid 
the repetition of the principal verb. It is an auxiliary of mood* 
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10. Lei ig tieed both as a principal vwb, let, past let, signify- 
ixig *to permit;' and as an auxiliary verb to help form the im- 
parative mood in the third and first pereons, as, Ut him go, let 
me go, 

11. Am or he, past was, partic. heen, is made up of three dis- 
tinct verbs, (whidh in other dialects are declined in ftill,) each 
signifying ' to exist' or * to have existence ;' and is employed as 
an auxiliary in English to form, in connection with the past 
participle, ^e passive voice of active verbs, and the past tense 
in some neuter verbs. It does this by expressing mere predica* 
tion. li is also used, in connection with the active particle, to 
fonn tenses of continuous action ; as, / am building, I toot 
building. Also as a mere copula ; as, 'Ood is good.' It is the 
predicate-verb, or auxiliary verb of mere predication. 

EeTnarhs on the Avxiliariea. 

1. llbese auxiliaries are called verbs, because they were so in 
their origin, and because they still retain the inflection of verb& 

2. These verbs, (excepting do, have, am,) do not inflect the 
third person singular. This is owing to the fact that they were 
originally past tenses. 

3. These verbs, (excepting have, ought, am,) take the simple 
infinitive without to, 

March, 1866. 

On the Auxiliary Verb Shall. 

Shall, which is now in English an auxiliary verb of mood 
and tense, was originally a common verb, as is evident from its 
use in the Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon dialects which exhibit 
the ancient state of our language. 

The different significations of this verb may be arranged as 
follows : 

1. To owe, scil. a debt, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. wan filu sJcalt, (shalt 
thou ;) Anglo-Sax. hu mycel scealt thu, (shalt thou ;) * how 
much owest thou?' Luke 16 : 5. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. BAnA skulda (should) skatte 
fimf hunda, * the one owed five hundred pence.' Luke 7 : 41. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by bq>Bf}Ai^ and in Latin 
by debeo. 
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2. To be hound or MigaUd, sciL to the perfoitDance of a 
duty, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and partially in Ekiglish. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. skal (he shall) gasviltan; 
Anglo-Sax. he sceal (shall) sweltan ; * he ought to die.' John 
19 : 7. 

Old Eng. * The fedth I shall to God.'— Chaucer. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Croth. thatei skuldedum (we should) 
taujan, * that which was our duty to do.' Luke 1*7 : 10. 

Mod^m Enfi^. ^ I should go,' ' thou shotddest go,' ' he should 
go,' i. e. I ou^t to go, thou oughtest to go, he ought to go. 

This meaning is expressed like the preceding hy Gr. 6q>el^ 
and Lat. dd>eo, and also hy Gr. del and Lat oporieL 

3. To be under a necessity^ must, in Meso-Gothic and Ai^o- 
Saxon. 

Meso-Goth. vaila merjan ik skal (shall ;) ' I must preach ;' 
Luke 4 : 43. Anglo-Sax. scyl (shall) heon gefylled, ' must be 
accomplished.' Luke 22 : 37. 

This meaning is expressed, like the preceding, by Gr. del and 
Lat oporteif and also by Gr. xili and Lat. future participle in dus. 

4. By implication, to be jkiture or eertainy in Meso-Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. wa shuli (shall) thata 
bam wairUian, Eng. ' what manner of child shaU this ber Luke 
1 : 66. Anglo-Sax. scealt tredan, ^ thou shodt tread.' 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. thanei skuldedun (should) 
niman, Eng. * which they should receive.' John 7 : 39. 

In very old English, shall was the only future auxihaiy. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by ^iUco, and in Latin 
by the future participle in rus, 

6, To be certain or future, with the implication that no sub- 
jective difficulty remains in the mind of die speaker, thus in- 
volving the idea of a promise or permission. This meaning is 
of modem origin, and is properly found only in the second and 
third persons, and that m the leading proposition; as, 'you 
shall receive your wages,' * he shall receive his wages.' 

This last use of shall in given cases to express an implied 
promise or permission, has led to the use of will in the corres- 
ponding cases, to express mere futurition. This, I apprehend, 
explains the variegated character of the English future tense, 
which now is formed thus : I shall love, thou wilt love, he will 
love; we shall love, ye will love, they will love. 

July, 1846. 
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On the Auxiliary Verb WilL 

WUl^ (Gr. fio^lofta^f Lat wfo, Goth, vfiljanj Old Germ. Ufellan^ 
VfoUen, willen, Germ, wdlen, Dutch wiUen^ Swed. vilja, Dan. 
v»^^, loeland. vt^to, Anglo-Sax. willan, wyUan, wUlian^ Soott 
UfuU;) 

1. As an independent verb, declined r^;ularly, 'to hare a 
volition,' * to TQBolye,' * to determine,' * to decide in the mind ;' 
as, / toiU to go. Now antiquated. 

2. Afi an irregular verb, denoting a volition, intention, reso- 
lution, promise, and by implication, the futurition of the thing 
willed ; as, / wiil go. So in the first person, as the speaker can 
exercise volition icft himself and is expected so to do. Also with 
an empha«s in the second and third p^sons, Deut 25 : 7, 9. 
Luke 15 : 28. John 5 : 40. 

3. Denoting simple futurition, whether with or without voli- 
tioa ; as, Ae or i< wUl go. So in the second and third persons, 
where the speaker cannot ex^cise voHtion for others, and inti- 
mates no opposing necessity. 

Different Modes of expressing Future Time in English, 

Hie different modes of expressing faturition in English are 
the following : 

1. By means of the present tense ; as, I go to-merrow. TliiB 
is the most ancient form. Comp. Gr. £7/u»y ' I shall go.' (See 
Sophocles' Gr. Gram. p. 284.) Meso-Goth. gihid, (gireth) for 
Gr. dihoBiy 'dbiall give,' Luke 1 : 22. (See Grimm, iv. \*JQ.\ 
ABglo-Sax. 6€0, hyst, bgdk, *ero, eris, erit,' (see Grimm, rv. 178.) 
Germ, ich hmme morgeuj (see Grimm, rv. lYY.) 

2. By means of the auxiliary verb ahally which originally 
denoted 'to owe' or 'to be obliged.' This for a time was the 
only future auxiliary. 

8. By means of the auxiliary verb vfill, which originally de- 
noted ' to have a volition.' It is used only in the second and 
third persons. It has only partially taken the place of ahali. 
This fact helps much to explain the apparent mystery in the 
use of shall and will, 

4. The form lam about to love. 

5. The form lam going to love. 

The two last forms are inmiediate fhtores. 
MardL 1866. 

16 
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Art. LXI.— TdB Intebrogativs Mood. 

1. The interrogative mood consists of an imperfect proposi- 
tkm, addressed to another for him to complete or fill up. It 
proceeds partly from the intellect of the speaker, and partly 
from his will or rather his desire of knowledge. 

2. The interrogative proposition involves or implies an Intel* 
lective one. Thus * is he sick V involves the intellective propo- 
sition, * he is perhaps sick,' as a possible judgment. A desire 
is expressed at the same time that this possible judgment may 
be formed into an actual one, as *• he is sick,' or ' he is not sicL' 

3. The varieties of the interrogative mood are as follows : 
(1.) The simple interrogation, for the purpose of obtaining 

information ; as, 4s your master at homeV *how do you do?' 

(2.) The rhetorical interrogation, which, when affirmative, 

seems to call for a negative answer ; and when negative, to call 

for an affirmative answer ; as, ' shall God pervert judgment V 

* shall not the judge of all the earth do right V 

(3.) The passionate exclamation ; as, 'how glorious is God!' 

* bow weak and feeble is man 1' 

4. The different forms of the interrogation are as follows : 
(1.) That introduced by interrogative words, as who, what^ 

where, when, etc. It is an imperfect proposition addressed to 
another to be filled up, as to some factor or member ; as, 
^ Who was the man that dared to do this thing?' 
' What is the act ? what danger ? what intent V 

* Where am I and whence did I come V 

These sentences have a stress on the interrogative word ; an 
inversion of the subject and verb ; and the falling inflection at 
the close. All which distinguish the interrogative from the 
indicative mood. 

(2.) The interrogative sentence without the interrogative 
words. It is a simple inquiry whether the predicate belongs to 
the subject, and may be answered by yes or no. 

'Is he sick?' 

* Is God unrighteous ?' 

These sentences have an inversion of the subject and predi- 
cate, and a rising inflection at the close of the sentence. 

Sometimes the interrogation is left to be denoted by the in- 
tonation only ; as, ' <n) eZ d fiaaiXa^ xlhy *Io\idaUav ;' which might 
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mean 'thou art the king of th« Jews.' Mat 27 : 11. So LaU 
* Cemi8, ut insultent Rutuli, Turnusque feratur.' Virg. And ia 
Bnglish we may say ^ you took a ride this morning/ and yet 
ask a question. 

(3.) The interrogation with the disjunctiYe ibnn ; as, 
* Is this a verse of Homer or of Virgil V • 

The interrogation, although it is properly a iiill thought, is 
often treated as^ a suhordinate proposition. It then forma a 
species of substantive proposition ; as, 
' Ask him vfko he is, and what he wantsJ 
See supra, p. 120. 
Majrcb, 1856. 



Art. LXn. — ^Tbs Imfsrative Mood. 

RsoBNT philological works from Germany enable us to give 
a more exact account of the imperative mood than has hitheito 
been usual. 

Mood is the relation of thought to the powers of mind*. 
Moods, according to Harris, exhibit the diathesis of the souL 

1. The imperative mood, logically considered, is that fin*m of 
the thought which represents Sie action implied in the verb^ as 
Bomethiug willed by the speaker. The peculiar distinction of 
the imperative mood, consists in its proceeding immediately 
from the wiU, and expressing a volition or act of the will, while 
the indicative mood proceeds from the intellect, and expresses 
a judgment or act of the intellect. In this its most extensive . 
sense it is sometimes called the Bequisitive mood, (including 
the imperative mood and the precative or optative,) see Hania, 
p. 143, 144, and sometimes the Volitive mood, see Crosby, p. 
243, 244, 417, 418. This mood is related to the other moods 
somewhat as the vocative case to the other cases, and is often 
connected with the vocative case. 

2. The nature of the volitive or imperative proposition may 
be illustrated by a comparison of it on the one hand with the 
intellective proposition implied in it, and on the other hand 
witli the intellective proposition evolved from it 

The imperative proposition involves or iniplies an intellective. 
Thus, * help me' involves the intellective proposition * thou canst 
help me,' or *ttiou helpest me perlu4)8,' which expresses a 1<^ 
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icsl possMitj. In the imperathne propotition thiB poanbSHj 
is willed to be actual ; that it, the propoeition now expranes 
moral necessitj. 

On the oontrarjr, an inteHectire proposition may be erolved 
fix>m the imperatnre propositbn. Thxn^ 'thou mnst help me,' 
or * thon art obliged to help me,' is erelTed from the impera^e 
proposition ' help me.' In this intellective proposition, moral 
necessity is directly affirmed or predicated. 

8. The imperative mood, bein^ thns an immediate expression 
of the will, has a strong peculiarly marked intonation. It 
hardly needs any other exponent of modality. 

4. The imperative mood from its nature usually aims at con- 
ciseness of expression. It is often denoted by a short or simple 
form of the verb accompanied with a mutilation of the pei^ 
sonal termination, or with an entire omission <^ pronouns. 
Hiui, Heb. bbj?; *kill thou,' comp. Vb^R *thou wilt kiU;' Gr. 
«^M, « beat thou,' comp. rintatg, * thou beatest ;' Lat. y»r, 
• bring thou,' comp./er#, *thou brin^ ;' Germ. ^ ; E^g. ffive. 

5. imperative propositions are liable to bold ellipses more 
than most others ; as, <hatso£P;' ^headsout;' 'to arms;' 'for- 
ward;' * to the right.' 

6. The varieties of the imperative mood are differently con- 
stituted by different grammarians; (1.) sometimes two^^ld; 
asi commanding and entreating; or commanding and wishing; 
(2.) sometimes threefold ; as, commanding, exhortmg, and en- 
treating; or commanding, entreating, and permitdng; (3.) 
sometimes fourfold ; as^ commanding, exhorting, entreating or 
requesting, and permitting ; (4.) sometimes fivefold ; », com- 
manding, exhorting, requesting, wishing, and permitting. 

But the pervnititve^ logically considered, does not come under 
the volitive or imperative. 

1. Many languages, as the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
and English, have a special Ibrm of the verb, which, aided bj 
the intonation, expresses these various senses of the imperatire 
proposition ; as may be illustrated from the Old Testament 

n.) To express a command ; as, Ex.10: 1, '^mnnto Pha- 
raoh.^ So Lev. 11:2. Num. le : 2«. 20 : 10. Deut 10 : 1. 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as^ I&dS : 1, ^come y# to Hio 
waters.' So Ps. 150:1. 

(3.) To express as entreaty; as, Fn. e : 4, *retmm^ O Ixwd.' 
So Gen. 12: 13. %'l:1. I>eut36:15. 2Kn«s0:22. b.«:8. 
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(4.) To express a wish ; as, Dan. 2 : 4, 'O king, Iwe fat eter.* 

So Gen. 1 : 22. 

(5.) To express a permission ; as, 2 Sam. 18 : 23, 'and he 
said unto him, run,^ So Is. 8 : 9. 

In all these examples, the Greek, Latin, and German versions, 
as well as the English, also use the imperative, thus showing 
the coincidence of these languages with the Hebrew, in the use 
of this mood. 

8. With regard to these uses of the imperative mood, wa 
may observe, 

(1.) The proper imperative, or the expression of command, 
requires the falling inflection and abruptness of manner pecu- 
liar to the command. 

(2.) The hortative, or the expression of exhortation or admo- 
nition, requires the falling inflection, but without abruptness. 
• (3.) The precative, or the expression of entreaty, requires 
the rising inflection, but is more commonly expressed by the 
potential. 

(4.) The optative, or the expression of a wish, has no peculiar 
inflection. It is more commonly expressed by the potential. 

(5.) The permission does not properly belong to the volitive 
or imperative, and is more commonly expressed by the poten- 
tial or subjunctive. 

These uses of the imperative depend on the context, and on 
the tone and gesture. 

Aug. 1848. 

The Hebrew Imperative. 

The Hebrew imperative is always positive, the prohibition or 
negative command being expressed by the future mdicative. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a strong as- 
surance, whether arising from prophetic or poetic inspiration ; 
as. Gen. 12 : 2, *and he thou a blessinff.' 

The Hebrew imperative is also employed to express a con- 
ditional promise ; as, Gen. 42:18, * this do, and live,^ i. e. ' if 
ye will do this, ye shall live.' The first imperative may be re- 
garded as an exhortation, on obedience to which the promise 
depends. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a concessive 
threatening ; as. Job 2:9, ' bless God, and aie,^ i. e. * although 
thou bless God, yet thou shalt die.' The first imperative may 
16* 
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bfl r^gaided aa » pemittioii, notwithataadng wbkh the tlmat- 

ening is to take place. 

Bat the i^oiniae and threatening do not, logkaUij coosidoredt 
belong to the volitive or imperative. 

The Oreeh Imperative* 

The Greek imperatire s employed, 

(1.) To express a command; as, Mat 2 : 13, fe^e el^ At- 
fvnTor, « flee into Egj^V 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Luke 1 : 13, fi-f^ vofiev, 
* fear not.' 

(3.) To express an entreaty ; as, Acts *7 : 69, W?a* t6 nr^fid 
MOV, < receive mj spirit.' 

U,) To express a wish ; as, Luke 1 : 28, X^Tffe, «hail-' 

(6.) To express a permission ; as, Mat 26 : 45, xa&Mett t6 
l4)$n6y, * sleep on now.' 

The Greek has three forms in the imperative, but not for the 
designation of time ; as (1.) the present, to denote a continuous 
action ; (2.) the aorist, to denote a momentary action ; and (3.) 
the preterite, to denote a momentary action which is to con- 
tinue done. 

This distinction between the imperative present and impera- 
tive aorist is said by Pott to exist also in Modem Greek. 

The Latin Imperative. 

The Latin imperative is employed, 

^1.^ To express a command; as, 'a5e,' depart 

(2.^ To express an exhortation ; as, ^ nosce te ipsum,' know 
thyself. 

(3.) to express an entreaty ; as, ^/erte misero atque innocenti 
auxilium,' bring succor to an unhappy and innocent person. 

^4.^ To express a wish ; as, ^vive felix,' live happy. 

(6.) To express a permission ; as, ' wto,' let it be so. 

(6.) To express a promise or threatening ; as, * divide et im- 
peraj divide and conquer. 

To most of these forms of expression, there is a correspond- 
ing negative form with im and new or neve; as, 

^1.) ^ Ne aude^ dare not 

(2.J * Ne timcy fear not. 

(3.^ ^ Ne me percute,^ do not strike me. 

(4.) iNe mori,^ may you not die. 
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The JjK&i languid htm cehmn penphnvtio farmsy by wbich 
the emphasis is taken from the command or proiubitioii, and 
placed on the thing commanded or prohibited ; as, ^eura fu- 

tines,^ see that you hastoi ; ^eave nimium futmes,* tjJce care 
lest jou hasten too muchf ''WjUdutitare^ be unwilling to 
doubt 

The Latin imperative has two forms, viz. ama^ and amato, 
the exact relation of which to each other is still contested. The 
distinction is lost in the languages derived from the Latin. 

ITie French Imperative, 

1. The French language is partial to the first person plural 
of the imperative ; as, * marckonSy let us go. 

2. The third person of the imperative is supplied by the 
conjunctive. 

3. The French has in popular discourse a past imperative ; 
as, ' ayez ahandonnS la ville.' Comp. Gr. li^ra^ti liat. at voe 
admoniti este ; Eng. begone, 

4. Many imperatives become interjections. 

27ie English Imperative, 

1. The proper imperative mood in English exists both in the 
active and in the passive voice, but is found only in the second 
person; as. 

Act. sing. Iwe {thou ;) plur. hve {ye or you,) 

Pass. sing, be (ikon) laved; plur. be {ye or you) loved, 

2. The pronoun, when emphatic, is added ; but it is placed 
after the verb ; as, lave thou; love ye or you. When unem- 
phatic, it is omitted. 

3. The same forms are also expressed by means of the auxil- 
iary verb do; as, do {thou) love. The stress or emphasis is then 
on the meaning of the verb, and not on the command. 

4. The other persons, if wanted, are expressed by means of 
the auxiliary verb let; as, let me love, let him love, 

5. The first and third persons may also be expressed by the 
auxiliary verb may; as, may I go, 

6. These persons are also expressed sometimes by the con- 
junctive ; as, ' God bleee thee;' * 6# t< so ;' • the theme we leave;'* 
*' charge we the foe ;' ' thy kingdom come* 
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*7. la ffo and bepomj ve have aomeUuog like tense in the 
English imperative. 

8. The yarieties of the English imperative are, as stated 
above; (1.) ^ depart thou ;^ (2^ ^ he comforted ;^ (3.) ^forght 
me;' (4.) ^ farewell f (5.) *^om peace.' 

March, 1856. 



AnT. LXnL — On Euphony in Prosaic Composition. 

Although the logical relations of prose predominate greatly 
over the euphonic, yet the latter are far from being unimport- 
ant. No one can be insensible to the beauty of a well-tumed 
sentence, or fail to appreciate the difference between careless 
and tasteful writing. A succinct analysis of the principles of 
euphony may therefore be useful both in a critical and in a 
practical point of view. 

By euphony is meant pleasant or agreeable sound. Hence 
the laws of euphony respect, first, the quality of the sound ; 
secondly, the accent ; and thirdly, the proportion of the logical 
parts which make up the whole ; and each of these, both in 
the simple and in the compound proposition. 

1. As to ike quality of the sound in the simple propositum^ 
euphony requires a proper distribution of vowels and conso- 
nants, and a suitable variety in these two classes of sounds. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) The hiatus or weakness of sound, which arises from the 
concurrence of vowel sounds. Of this we have a remarkable 
instance in Herodotus, (I. 171.) «ai S/aya danta^ ovrol siat ol 
noiiioikfjievoi n^xot. The different modes of avoiding this fault, 
are, besides the choice of another word, elision, crasis, and the 
addition of a paragogic letter. 

(2.) Harshness of sound, when too many consonants of diffi- 
cult enunciation are brought together ; as, * Smith's Thucydides.' 
* Your healths, gentlemen.' 

(3.) Sameness of sound, when the same sound is repeated ; 
asy ^This is a convenient contrivance.' 'He is an indulgent 
parent.' * She behaves with uniform formality.' Even a rhyme 
which is beautiful in its proper place, is offensive in prose. 



^ These faults; when they occur togelher, are atill more objeo* 
ti<Hiab]e ; as * Overwhelmed with whirlwinds.' 

2. As to cuxent in a simple proposition^ euphony or melody 
requires a pleasbg variety oi accented and unaccented syllaUes. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) Heaviness of sound, when too many accented syllables 
are l»rought together; as, 'We saw on the great road large 
droves of cattle.' This oflen happens from the aecumulaUon 
of monosyllables. 

(2.) Weakness of accent, when too many unaccented syila- 
l^e» occur in connection ; as, * miserable and execrable fellow.' 
This often arises from the accumulation oi long words. 

(3.) Monotony, when accented and unaecent^ syllables occur 
in a certain order, approaching to poetry. 

What is said of accent in modem languages, is true also of 
quantity in the ancient languages, as the Gr^ and Latin* 

8. As to proportion in the simple proposition^ no general law 
is observable. The logical parts of a proposition are the subject 
and the predicate, and these may be either simple or modified. 
The subject and predicate may vary indefinitely as to their 
comparative length ; but the modifications, thrown in between 
the parts ci a proposition, must not be too many, nor too pro- 
tracted. 

4. As to the qwdity of the sound in the compound propod- 
Uon^ the same remarks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the 
simple proposition. Thus a sentence may be &.ulty from the 
recurrence of the same vowel sound ; as, ' James was needy^ 
feeble, and fearful.' 

5. As to accent in the compound proposition^ the same re- 
marks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the simple propo- 
sition. 

6. As to the proportion of parts in the compound proposition^ 
a nice regard must be had to the different forms of sentences. 

The principle of proportion existing in the human mind, 
which requires a just relation of the parts to the whole, and 
whdeh exerts an influence on all the forms of language, is espe- 
dbfly efficient in compound propositions, since here the parta 
are more dearly distiiiguiihable from each other. Proportion 
pnq>erly re^>eets hesA magnitikles, but as language is conceived 
of as a staraeture, and ie n»uie up of parts, we are aecttstcmed 
to npwik of poportion and syrometiy in language. 
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In a coordinate sentence or period, where tbe parte hare 
only an external connection, little dep^ida on the compantthe 
length of these parts. 

£i a co-ordinate sentence or period, whose P^^i^ hsLve a dose 
internal connection, these parts most hear a fiur proportion to 
each other. 

In a suhordinate period, in which the subordinate proposition 
is annexed to the leading proposition, little depends on their 
comparative length. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate proportion 
is inserted in the main proposition, the former must not bear 
too great a proportion to the latter. 

In a subordmate period, whose subordinate proposition is 
placed first, there must be &ir proportion between the two pro- 
positions. 

Whether poetic measure or rhythm can exist in prosaic com- 
poation, is a question not easy to be decided. 

If by rhythm is intended the proportion of the parte of a 
compound sentence, as it seems to mean in Hebrew poetry, 
then, as we have seen above, such rhythm or proportion may 
exist in prose. 

But if by rhythm is intended the regular recurrence of the 
same measure, whether of accented and unaccented, or of long 
and short syllables, then there can be only an approximation or 
tendency to such measure in prose. For a rhythmicid proposi- 
tion would become a verse and constitute poetry. A word, as 
it stands in prose, is not a rhythmical magnitude. Prose may 
contain the elemente of rhythm ; just as chaos may contain the 
elemento of a world, and yet not be a part of a world. 

May, 1838. 

Abt. LXIV. — ^Thie Fioumes of Speech. 

The legitimate use of the figures of speech is to represent to 
the mind of the person addressed objecto and actions in the 
same way in whicn they are r^resented in the first formation 
of language. There everything is represented as physical or 
striking the external senses, and as present in time and space. 
Hence a knowledge of the manner in which language has oetti 
formed guides us m judging of the propriety or im{»opriety of 
a figure of speech. 
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In the organic process of langnage, the person addressed is 
not a passive recipient of thoughts and ideas from the speaker, 
but by an independent activity of his own he reproduces the 
thoughts and ideas out of what is presented to him. This re- 
production of ideas by spontaneous action is undoubtedly one 
of the chief sources of pleasure to the human soul. The fig- 
ures of speech, properly so called, are especially adapted to 
renew these, sources of enjoyment These figures consist in 
not using the customary word or expression, which has, as it 
were, become stereotyped, for a ^ven idea or thought, but some 
other which the person addressed interprets into the idea or 
thought intended. These figures either strike the senses more 
vividly and thus excite the imagination, or exhibit an antithesis 
of thought, and thus excite the mind or intellect 

The forms of language are almost endlessly diversified. It is 
no matter of reproach that numerous technical names have 
been invented by grammarians and rhetoricians to denote the 
more unusual of mese forms. The di£Sculty is not that too 
much attention has been paid to the unusual or abnormal 
forms, but that too little has been paid to the regular and 
usual. The full understanding of all the forms of words, and 
of all the forms of language, is the very object of scientific 
gr&mmar. 

The earlier rhetoricians regarded the figures of speech aa 
something superinduced, or. as mere ornaments of language, 
applicable alike to all kinds of writing. But they are now 
more correctly regarded as natural developments of the human 
mind in certain states of feeling and fancy. 

Many attempts have been made to classify the figures of 
speech. 

Most rhetoricians have attempted to distinguish tro2)es or 
figures of words from other figures, as figures of thought. But 
the distinction of the two classes is not clear, neither does it 
possess any practical advantage. 

Quintilian divides figures into figures of single words and 
figures of sentences, but without any practical benefit 

Adelung divides figures in reference to the faculty of mind 
concerned into figures of the attentiavL, of tlie fancy, cf the 
emotions, and of the loit. But the discrimination of them is 
difficult 
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Dr. B«eker in bis Der deuUehe StU, FranU a. m. 1848, di- 
vides the ^gVLftM of KfeeckmUyihe /^re» of the Io^umI thought, 
which bring the objects under the immediste intuition of the 
senses; and fibres (tf the logical form, which bring the 
^KMights, under the antithesis, a cat^ory of the understand- 
ing. In this Dr. Becker has made some advance. But his 
deification is far from embracing all the figures of speech. 

A good classification is still a desideratum. 

lliere is a vagueness in the use of the term Jigure of speech^ 
some forms of language having a greater, and othm a less 
claim to be thus denominated. 

We propose to exhibit the figures of speech in groups, be- 
ginnin g w ith those that have the highest claim to this appella- 
tion. We hope thereby to approximate to a scientific classi- 
fication. 



Art. LXV. — ^Tropes. The Sykbcdochs. 

Steototekk the nmid, dear the intellect, and give it l:nowledge in 
tiie general branches— develop it philc^oeically, never mind by what 
Bpec&c idiom ; prepare it for dear and lofty historical views, never 
mind whether the history of eyery nation be known ; imbue it with a 
true spirit for natural history, no matter whether the names of all 
specimens be known, etc ; and you will prepare the student most prac- 
ticallv for life. — Dr. lAeber, 

Nihil magis acuit mentem, auam tropomm justa ezplicatio. 

Nothing ia better ccUeuhtea to sharpen the mind, then the aceurate 
explanaiion of tropes, — /. /. O. Bcheller, 

The proper tropes, or figures of words, bring everything 
under the immediate intuition of the senses; (1.) by reducing 
the more general to the more special, as in the synecdoche; 
(2.) by reducing the less obvious to the more obvious, as in 
the metonymy; (3.) by reducing the intellectual and moral to 
the physical, as in the metaphor; and (4.) by giving life to in- 
animate things, as in the pereonifkation. Dr. Becker includes 
them \mdier figures of the logical thovghL 

Synecdoche, (from Otr. cvpexSoz^'i, comprehension,) is a form 
of language, in which the comprehension of a word is affected, 
i. e. increased or diminished. It is founded on the relation of 
a part to the whole, and that whether an universal, integral, or 
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^asential wKole. Hence there are three speeies or six YmetieB 

of the synecdoche. 

1. In respect to an universal whole; 

(I.) Where a species is put for the genus, or an individual 
for the species ; as, cut-throat for assassin ; lark or nightingale 
for singing bird; tiger or tvolf for ravenous animal; spear or 
lance for warlike weapon ; money ioi voealth ; bread for food; 
— Gresus for a rich man ; Elysium for a pleasant region, 

Ps. 44 : 6, * For I -will not trust in my how^ neither shall my 
sword save me ;' where bow and stoord denote vtarlike weapons 
generally. So Is. 2 : 4. Joel 3 : 10. 

Rev. 2 : 20, * That thou sufferest the woman Jezebel^ where 
Jezebel means another Jezebel^ or a wicked and corrupt woman. 

(2.) Where the genus is put for a species ; as, mortal beings 
for men; to appropriate to one^s self for to steal; to talk to a 
person for to reprove him. 

Mark 16 : 15, 'Preach the gospel to every creature^ i. e. to 
every rational creature. 

2. In respect to an integral whole ; 

(1.) Where a subordinate part or member is put for the 
whole; as, roof for house; hearth or fireside for dwelling; 
steeple for church; mast or sail for ship; wave or waves for the 
sec^ head for cattle ; hand for man. 

Gen. 22 : 17, * And thy seed shall possess the gate (i. e. the 
city) of his enemies.* 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a subordinate part or mem- 
ber ; as, world for earth ; elephant for ivory or elq>hanfs iooth, 

Horn. 1:8,' Your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world^ i. e. the whole earth. 

3. In respect to an essential whole ; 

(1.) Where a constituent part is put for the whole ; as, soul 
for person. 

Gen. 12:5, ' And Abram took the souls (i. e. the persons) 
that they had gotten in Haran.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a constituent part; dA per- 
son for body, 

John 20 : 13, 'They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Am,' i. e. his body. 

The proper synecdoche, however, as a figure of rhetoric, is 
restricted to the cases No. 1. (1.) 2. (1.) 3. (1.) in which the 
term expressed denotes something more particular than that 
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for which it is ^ptojred, and the thought is flkuA bimight 
nearer to the intuition of the senses, and 0trilEes the nenses 
more readily and more vividly. 

Hence the examples quoted under No. (2.) severally are not 
i^necdochical figures. The use of tltphant for ivwy is an ex- 
ample of Roman magniloquence, whieh strikes us as novel and 
strange. The use of tM>rM for raWA is rather an hyperbole; 
the use of to appropriate to one^s self for to eteal is an euphem- 
ism or softened expression ; mortal beings and ehUdren of earth 
are periphrases to make the idea of frailty more eminent 

In order also that the synecdoche may be an appropriate 
rhetorical figure, it is necessary that the specific or individual 
term employed for the more general should be promiu^it to 
the imagination, and adapted to the subject in hand ; as, hrtad 
§ot foody because of its importance ; KHives for the tea^ as being 
the principal source of danger ; walls for a eitetdel, because first 
seen ; hMrth or fireside for a dwelling^ because of its associa- 
tions ; Cresus for a rich man, because he was very rich ; the 
handy the eye, the foot, for the pers<m in cases where these mem- 
bers or organs are specially concerned. Hence the peculiar 
beavty of me synecdoche consists in marking the part which 
is most prominent or important. When the terms are inap- 
propriate, the use of them can no longer be regarded as ihe- 
torical figures. 

According to the usual explanation, the figure synecdodbe 
oentribvtes to dignity, vivacity, or energy, by the speciality or 
paitieularity of representation. See Ward, System of Oratory, 
L 995. Lord Kames, 11. 2S1. Campbell, Fhilos. Rhet 876, 
878. H. N. Day, Art of Rhet 264. 

AccordiDg to ^Becker, the synecdoche contributes to the per- 
iMtion, and therefore to the beauty of the representation, by 
reduciDg the gcDcral to the special or particular, and thus com- 
ing nearer to that intuition of the senses, Ae exercise of which 
is one of the original sources of pleasure to the human mind. 
Bee fiWl, 24, 42, 07. 

We place the synecdoche first, because it respects that fi»- 
idty of the mind by which we form general abstract ideas. 
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Art. LXVL— Tbofm, Thb Mbtovtmt. 

Metonymy^ (from Gr. ^cick>yo/uto, ckanfe of the name^) is a teirtf 
<^ ^>eech by wbidi a woid or aame of a thing is exehangm for 
that of aiAother thing, on account of some external eosneetieo 
or relation. So far as mere etymology ia concerned, thia woiA 
is syn<»K3rmous with metaphor ; but in the usage of granuDMr 
rians it is carefully distingai^ed from it. 

Metonymies aie very various, and it is somewhat diffieiiktto 
make a complete or satis&ctory classification of them. W9 
arrange them according to the closeness of the ideas whioh am 
raUwtituted for each other. 

I. The use of the accident, property, quality, or attribute^ for 
the substance, (or, as it is sometimes called, the use of the 
abstract for the concrete ;) as, tears of joy, i. e. of the }&fw» 
person ; respect for old offtj L e. for &e aged *, God is fove, 
i.e^p^ectly b^ievolent. 

IL The use of the cause for the effect Of tJiis ther» aie 
several species. 

1. The^a&t&off<»' his work; as^ I hare read Jfi//ofi, i.e.Uie 
works of Milton ; a Raphael, i. e. a production of Raphael 

^» The inventor for the thing invented ; as, BoeehuBy for 
wine; Cere^^ for grain; Mars, for war; the ifasea, for letters; 
Venme and Ctqpki, for love ; Vukaik, for fire. This ^ecies ot 
metonymy, although common in the Greek and Latin claasiQi^ 
is not to be imitated in modern languages. 

3. The instrument for the thing produced ; as, the Enrikk 
tanffue, for the English speech. By thy nsord thou sbaUlhre. 
The power of ik^prese. 

ni. The use of the container for the ihing contained; aa, a 
ctfjB, for its ooBtents ; a tity or taaittry, for its inhabitants^ 

IV. The use of a person for what is closely connected wttk 
him ; as, a king, for his subjects ; a general^ for his army. 

y. The use c€ the antecedent f<a the consequenl; a% foMI 
faurewell, for to d^^curt. 

VL The use of the sign for the thing signified; aa, the 90^ 
ter, for royal authority. 

VIL The use of parts of the human body for certain powm 
or affisctions- <^ the mind ; as, the heart, for wisdom ; the mas, 
for the inward thoughts. 
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VIIL The place where an article is made for the article itself; 
asi Champagne^ for wine of Champagne. 

EL The material of which a thing is made for the thing 
itself; as, ^^oltf for money ; tnmt for fetters. 

Many of these metonymies may he inverted. (2.) The effect 
for the canse; as, pcdeness, for fear. (4.) The instrument for 
the agent using it ; as, the production of an elegant pen or 
pencil, for the person holding the pen or pencil. (6.) The con- 
sequent for the antecedent; as, tofall^ for to be slain. 

It is only when the metonymy reduces the less obvious to 
the more obvious or striking, that it is of any use as a figure 
of rhetoric 

The metonymy has been a powerful and operative prindple 
in the formation of language. The metonymioal changes are 
so various, that there are few words whose meaning is not oc- 
casionally modified by some one of them. 

As connected with the philosophy of mind, the metonymy, 
which is founded on the association of ideas, is interesting, as 
showing how strong, as well as how universal, some of wese 
associations are. 

As connected with logic, the metonymy has notiting remark- 
able. ^ 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, some of the metonymies, 
as, for example, the use of the abstract for the concrete, are im- 
portant) and may be used with good efiect The context, how- 
ever, should always make the meaning clear. 

As connected with elocution, the metonymy has no peculiar 
rules. 

As connected with lexicography, there is the same need of a 
constant reference to this figure, as to the metaphor. 

As connected with sacred exegesis, metonymies occasion less 
difficulty than metaphors There are, how^viar, not a few pas- 
sages, whose correct interpretation depends on a right appre- 
hension of this figure. 

Metonymies, then, are an important part of language, and 
have the same claim as metaphors on the attention of the eal- 
tivaled and refined. 

March, 1888. 
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TjHmetijfthfMP is tbe -proof of the unity of tbe 0]^izttaal ttid plrfBiaJ 
irovkkk-~/Mn» Richter, 

Metaphor^ (from Gr. /usra^po^d, a tnm^srting^^y is a figure of 
8pe«eh, by vlndi a word is iran^erred f^m the object to which 
It pnoipeTiy belongs, and applied to another, to whieh that ob« 
Ject has some resemUance or analogy. 

"Ihe moAt natnral division of metaphors is into four classet : 

I. The use of a physical term for an intellectual ; as, th» 
start of his merit mil shine from the night of the gra99* 

IL The use c^ an intellectnal term for a physical ; as^ the 
fgrath of the sea, the bountiful earth, 

IIL The use oi a physical term for a physical ; as^ the tUver 
moon. 

ly. llie wse of an intellectual term for an intellectual; as, 
lorn is a tyrant 

A distinction in metaphors must be made, asalogom to that 
m synecdodies. 

The metaphor was originally, and still continues t^be, a pow* 
erful principle in the formation of language. Language in its 
origin was adapted to express merely sensible objects and ac- 
tions. Intellectual objects and actions could be expressed only 
by a transfer or metaphorical use of the language of sense, a 
certain analogy or resemblance being perceived by the mind« 

As connected with tbe philosophy of mind, the n»etaphor 
which is founded on the perception of resemblances, exhibits to 
great advantage this wonderful faculty of the mind. The 
power <rf analysis whieh is necessary to the discovery of resem- 
oluices in objects so remote as those of the intellectual and 
physical world, and the rapidity with whieh it is performed 
even by uneducated minds, is worthy of attentive consideration 
from the philosopher. 

As connected with logic or reasoning, the metaphor ia of 
great importance for illustration ; but it should always be bone 
in mind that illustration is not argument 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, a judicious use of the 
metaphor is one of the greatest ornaments of style. The 
practical rules for its use are found in most of our booigi of 
rhetoric, 

17* 
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As connected with eloeutum or deliverj, I do not know that 
the metaphor has any laws of enunciation pecnliar to itself. 

As connected with lexicography, or the tracing of the differ* 
ent meanings of words, there must of course be an almost con- 
stant reference to this figure. The genealogy of words cannot 
be understood without it 

As connected with sacred exegesis, a nice sense of the meta- 
phor is a very important requisite for the interprets, while the 
want of this tact nas been the source of great error. Some of 
the most difficult problems of Christianity depend entirely upon 
understanding the nature of this figure ; as the return of the 
Jews ; the millennial reign of Christ ; in short, all the proj^e- 
cies and declarations of God in respect to the future, all the 
imagery in respect to the invisible world, and all the language 
in i^espect to the attributes and actions of the Most High. 

Metaphors, then, play an important part in language, and 
are closely connected with several distinct branches of human 
knowledge. They deserve attention both from the philosopher 
and from the man of taste, nor can the study of them saf<dy 
be neglected by any one who lays claim to mental cultivatiQii 
and refinement 

Feb. 1838. 



Art. LXVin. — ^Tropxs. Paosopofcbia or PxReoKiFioAifOH. 

Prosopopoeia, (from Gr. nqotmnonoita, personification,) is a 
figure of rhetoric in which we represent inanimate objects and 
abstract ideas as personal agents. The different species are, 

1. Personification of the members of the human body; as, 

' Job ^9 : 11, * When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me.* 

Ps. 36 : 10, * All my hones shall say, Lord, who is like unto 
thee?' 

Ps. 61 : 8, * That the hones which thou hast broken may re- 
joice.' 

Matt 6:3,' Let not thy left hand know what thy rierht hand 
doeth.» 

This species of personification is peculiarly Shemitish or 
biblical. 

2. Personification of animals ; as. 
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Job 12 : 7, 'Ask bow the beasts and they ahall teach thee; 

and the fowl of the air, and they shall tell thee.' 

8. Personification of things in the vegetable kingdom ; as, 

Hos. 9:2,* The new wine shall deceive in her/ 

Is. 55 : 12, < And all the trees of the field shall clap their 

hands.' 

4. Personification of inanimate objects ; as, 

Gen. 4 : 10, *The voice of thy brother's blckxi crieth unto me 
from the ground.' 

Gen. 4 : 1 1, * The earth hath opened her mouth to receive 
thj brother's blood from thy hand.' 

5. Personification of peoples and countries ; as, 

Is. 1 : 6, * The whole h^ad is sick, and the whole heart £unt.' 

6. Personification of attributes and qualities ; as, 
Rom. 6:6,* Our old man is crucified with him.' 

Ps. 85 : 11, ^ JRighteousness and peace have kissed each other.' 
Personification is natural to children and to the first framers 

of language. 
It is a peculiarity of the tropes, so called, that if the word is 

changed, the figure is destroyed. 



Art. LXIX, — Other Figures of the Logical Thought. 

Besides the tropes, so called, there are other figures of the 
logical thought, i, e. figures which affect the tenor or contents 
of the thought, which deserve attention ; viz. the parusia, apos- 
trophe, hypotyposis, periphrasis, epitheton ornans, hyperbole, 
and euphemism. 

The Parusia, 

The parusia, (from Gr. nagovaia, presence,) is a figure of 
speech, by which the present tense is used for the past or future. 

1. In narratives of past events; as, *They dismount, they 
fly forward to the front.' 

It is natural for one to represent past actions in which he 
had a lively interest, as present. This adds animation and im* 
pressiveness to the desciiption. This figure is employed in the 
pathetic, narrative, and also familiar style, with effect, whenever 
the importance of the incidents described justifies its use. 
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2. In the pradiotioii of foiuve eT^nts; as^ 
Is. 46 : 1, * Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeih.' 
In the biblical style of the old and new testament, the past 
tense is veiy often need for the |Mx>phetio future. 

The Apostrophe. 

Apostrophe^ (from Gr. ^7to<n^oq>^, a turning away,) Is a turn- 
ing away from the persons naturally addressed, and addressing 
other persons or things. 

Some of the leading forms of the apostrophe are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. A direct prayer to Gk)d, arising out of the subject in 
hand; as, 

Neh. 6:9/ For they all made ue afraid, saying, Their hands 
shall be weakened from the work, that it be not done. Now, 
therefore, O God, strengthen my hands.' So Neh. 4 : 4, 5. 

2. A direct address to one's own soul, arising out of the sub- 
ject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 42 : 6, * Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why 
art thou disquieted in me ? Hope thou in God ; for I shall jet 
praise him for the help of his countenance.' So Ps. 42 : 11. 
43 : 6. 

3. A direct address to some third person or persons, arising 
out of the subject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 2 : 10-12, *Be wise now, therefore, ye kings; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth.' 

1 Cor. 7 : 16, ^ For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband ? Or how knowest thou, man, whether 
ihoa shalt save thy wife V 

4. An address to heaven and earth, and to inanimate nature 
generally, to witness what is done, as it were, in their pres- 
ence; as, 

Deut. 32 : 1, * Give ear, O ye heavens, and I wiU speak; and 
hear, O earth, the words of my mouth.' 

Is. 1 : 2, * Hear heavens, and give ear, O eardi ; for Jeho- 
vah speaketh.' 

Here a personification is united with the apostrophe. 

5. Direct address to the object meant to be described, whether 
dead, or absent, or an abstract quality ; as, 

(1.) Address to one dead; as, 
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8 Sam, 1 : 25, * How are the migbtj fallen in the midst of 
the battle I O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thj high places.' 
So 2 Sam. 18 : 83. 

(2.) Address to one absent ; as, 

' And how shall I answer it to you, my brother Quintus, the 
partner of my misfortunes, who art now absent V — Cicero for 

(3.) Address to an abstract quality ; as, 

1 Cor. 15: 55, *0 death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory!' 

The apostrophe is natural to any one whose feelings or imag- 
ination are greatly excited. It is adapted to the pathetic style. 

The HypotypoM or Vision. 

JETypotypoMj (from Gr. ^oT^Twnng, a portraying to one's 
self,) is a figure of speech by which we imagine or represent 
things as immediately present to the bodily senses. It is natu- 
ral to do this in reference to things in which we have a deep 
interest. This figure is appropriate to the pathetic style. It is 
also called vision. 

There are various forms of this figure. 

1. The poetical vision or imagery is found in English and in 
the classic writers in the first person, and in the present lame ; 
as, 

' Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle towards my hand I come, let 
Mo dutch thee I'— Macbeth. 

* I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The 
furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while with 
a savage )oj he is triumphing in your miseries.' — Cicero. 

2. It is jK>und also in the sacred writers in the past time ; as, 
Ps. 37 : 35, 36, ' I have seen the wicked in great power, and 

spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; yet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not : yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
found.' 

Jer. 4 : 23-26, * I beheld tiie earth, and, lo, it was without 
form and void ; the heavens, and they had no light. I beheld 
the mountains, and lo^ they trembled, and all the hilk moved 
lightly, etc.' 
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flab. 3:7/1 MW the tents <^ Ciifthaii in aflBfltioa; tad Ae 
enrtahiB of ih« land of Midian did tremUo.' 

Luke 10 : 18/ 1 beheld Satan as lightnin^fidl from hearen.' 

3. It is fonnd in the sacred writers also in the second per- 
son; as, 

John 1 : 51, ' Hereaiier je shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending npon the son of man.^ 

Mat 26 : 64, * Hereafter shall ye see the son c^ man fidttmg 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clonds of bearen.* 

4. In the sacred writers it is often left unrestricted, as to the 
person; as, 

Ps. 18 : Y-15, 'Then the earth shook and trembled; the 
ftrandations also of the hills moved and were shaken, becanse 
he was^ wroth. There went np a smoke ont of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his month devonred : coals were kindled bj it, etc.' 

Hab. 3 : 3-6, ' God came from Teman, and Uie Holj Ond 
from Mount Paran. Selah. His glory covered the heavens, 
and the earth was full of his praise,, etc' 

Mat 24 : 2^-31, 'Immediatdy after the tribulation of those 
days shidl the sun be darkened, and the moon shaD not give 
her light, etc' 

It ought to be stated, however, that* some distinguished 
critics, as Rev. David N. Lord and others, seem to dSsny the 
existence of this figure in the forms No. 2. 3. and 4. 

These three ^ires of the logical thought, last described, 
agree in this, that what is not present to the mind of tbe 
i^>eaker and person addressed, is represented as present 

The Periphrask, 

Periphrans, (from Gr. neql^tqaaig^ a circumlocution,) is a 
figure of speech by which we express an object in a circuitous 
way; as, th$ kii^ of (mtotm for deaiK, Job 18 : 14. Holy On$ 
of Israel for Jehovah, Is. 1 2 : 6. Bom of teomen for men, Mai. 
11 : 11. The first bom of death for a moet deadly dieease^ 
Job 18 : 13. 

The JEpitheton Omans. 

Epitheton Omans, or Adjective of Omamewl; as, tbe cUd 
prave; the ^sen meadow; the/tvm^God; the Jtfoi^JGryA^Qod. 

It is evident that in the periphrsds and epithc^n omana the 
phrase employed is naturally adapted to strike the extidmftt 



The JETyperholi. 

The hyperbole is a rhetorical figurei which expresses far more 
or far less than the exact truth. It arises from the surprise oc- 
casioned hj the first impressions of things, whether unoom* 
monlj great or uncommonly small, and expresses, as it were^ 
our momentary convictions concerning them. 

Ab the hyperbole is a deviation from exact truth, many hon- 
est minds have felt a reluctance to admit its existence in the 
sacred volume. 

In this figure, however, as in others, we are to regard not so 
much what is said, as what is intended, 

I propose to notice some ci the more remarkable examples 
thought to be found in the Bible. 

Gen. 11:4, * And they said, Go to, let us build a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven.' — Here the phrase unto 
heaven denotes to a very great height. It is also used by the 
sacred historian, speaking in his own name. See Deut. 9:1. 

Gen. 18 : 16, ' And I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth : so that if a mah can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.'— Abraham's posterity, which 
was to be exceedingly numerous, is heie promised to be as the 
particles of sand or dust of the earth. A clear case of a hyper- 
bolical comparison, and that in language ascribed to the deity. 
Gen. 18 : 27, * Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak 
unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.' That is, some- 
thing very vile and insignificant — ^This is an example of the 
mmoeii or extenuation. 

Num. 13 : 33, 'And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, whidi come of Uie giants; and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight^ — ^This is 
a hyperbolical comparison, or rather a meioeis; but it is merely 
narrated. 

Deut. 32 : 22, ' For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall 
bum unto the lowest hades, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the mountains.' 
— Here the lowest hades and the foundations c^ the mountains 
denote a very great depth. The context is highly poetical. 
The language is ascribed to the deity. 

2 Sam. 1 : 23, 'They (Saul and Jonathan) were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions.' — ^This is an eaE|»nple of 
hyperbolical comparison in a highly poetical song. 
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1 £[. 20 : 10, 'llie gods do so unto me, 4nd more also, if 
the dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the people 
that follow me.' — ^An e^^ample of a hyperbolical comparison, 
but it is merely narrated. 

Ps. 107 : 26, *They (the waves) mount up to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths.' — These words occur in a 
highly poetical connection. 

Ps. 139 : 8, * If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I 
make my bed in hades, behold, thou art there.' — ^The hyperbole 
is merely in the supposition. 

Prov. 27 : 22, * Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a moiv 
tar amoDg wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him.' — ^The hyperbole is merely in the supposition. 

Dan. 4 : 11, ^ The tree grew, and was strong, and the height 
thereof reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end 
of all the eiirth.' — ^This language occurs in a symbolical visi<m. 

Am. 0:2, ^ Though they dig into hades, thence shall my 
hand take them ; though tbey dimb up to heaven, thence will 
I bring them down.' — This is language ascribed to the deity, 
but the hyperbole is in the supposition. Comp. Obad. verse 4. 

Jon. 2:2,* Out of the belly of hades cried I.' — ^The lan- 
guage of Jonah alluding to his perilous situation in the belly 
of the fish. 

Compare in the New Testament, Mat. 5: 18, 29. 16: 26. 
18:6.19:24. 23:24. 24:2,29. Luke 10: 4, 18. 17:6. 
John 21 : 25. Rom. 9 : 3. Gal. 4 : 15, etc. 

It has been justly observed, that the Bible, as a whole, on a 
fair appreciation of this subject, contains very lew hyperboles. 
This IS owing partly to the fact that the tone of composition in 
Western Asia was not so extravagant as in Eastern Asia, and 
partly that the sacred writers, from some cause, have not in- 
dulged themselves in the use of this figure, so much as their 
contemporaries. 

Dec. 1849. 

Th4 Euphemism. 

Euphtmism^ (from e^tjfuafidg, fair speech,) is a figure of 
speech, by which a harsh or offensive word is thrust aside and 
one more delicate or mild is set in its place ; as, to stop pay- 
ment for to become bankrupt; to go for to depart out of life, 
Mat. 26 : 24. 

This is the opposite of the other figures of the logical thought. 



allumn, demiptifm^ i»<l tx^mpky which, when employed for 
embeUisbofi^iit xiU^ th^n for illiMstratioii^ may be eoosiderad 
as figures of th« logioitl UuMight. Time w« pnas oy«i;. 



Abt. LXZ.-^Figurss of thx Logical Fob¥^ 

Dr. Bbckeb has called attention to a class of figures, which 
he calls figures of the logical form, and which, m his view, 
serve to enhance the logical worth of the ideas or thoughts in 
the mind of the speaker. This they do by means of an an- 
tithesis expressed or implied. Hence they may b^ called /jf-' 
urte.of antitkesii. 

The tropes and analogous figures bring the thought^ or ideas 
under the immediate intuidon of the outward senses ; but these 
figures bring them under the antithests, a category of the un- 
deiBtandinp^. 

The logioal vertk ef Aoaghts or ideas is natundi|' expressed 
by the emphasb or rhetoricid intonation ; but it is also ex* 
msaed by several figures of speedi, as die aiUHketiBf confrtui^ 
liMeM, erote9i$^ and trony, 

AfUMenSy (from Or. itrtU^9frtg, opposition,) is a figure of 
speeeh by which words or ideas are set m opposition to eaoli 
other in the same sentence or thought; as, ^iRro^f of cere- 
mony shows woMi of breeding.' 

2 Cor. 6 : 8 C '^By hmor and dUkmor^ by evii repori a^'d 
good report: as deceivers^ .and yet true; as unknown and yet 
wU known; etc' 

Contract is a figure by which thoughts are plaoed ie exposi- 
tion; as, ^the mocn has noli^htcf ita own; it borrom its ^ht 
frpm the sun.' 
Pte. 116 : 1, *Kot unto us, but unto thy name give glory.* 
t Cor. 4 : 18, ^Tlie things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal' 

Litotes^ {from Or. X^r^ri;;, plainness,) is ^ mode <^f expressing 
something by denying the contrary ; as, * a dtixen of no tnm^ 
city,' i. 6. of an illustrious dty, 

John 1:11,' His own received him ne^' i. ^ rejeetad Um. 
18 
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JBrol99i8, (ftom Or. i^d^nfcig, bterrogatioii,) is a figow of speech 
by whicli a speaker, in the form of an interro^tion, boldly as* 
•erUthe opposite of what is asked ; as, ^Creditn avectos hostesf 

Ex. 6 : 12/ How then shall Pharaoh hear me f 

1 Sam. 19 : 17, *Why should I kill thee?' 

Job 40 : 9, ^Hast thou an arm like God? or canst thon 
thunder with a voice like him ?' 

Ps. 118 : 6, * Who is like unto the Lord our God V 

Irtmif^ (from Gr. tl^rc/a, dissimulation^) is a figure by 
which a speaker sneeringly utters the direct reverse of what he 
intends shall be understood ; as, * They must esteem learning 
wery muck^ when they see its professors used with so little cer- 
emony.' 

Job 12 : 2, *No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you.' 

Here is a bold antithesis between the idea expressed and the 
idea intended. 



Aicr. LXXL — ^Fiovbcs ov RBDUPUOiiTioK. 

Ths repetition of a word or phrase in the sanae sense, whether 
•imply, as in the epizeuxis or aiplasiasmut^ or with an adjunct, 
as in the qnadiplosit or epanastrophe^ or in the resumption of 
a subject, as in the ^ffaruUqms^ adds weight to the thought or 
idea^ and increases its logical worth. 

lIpiuiLxU, (from Gr. inll^sv^^g^ a joining on,) is a joining <»i 
•r repetition of the same word or words with emphasis ; as, 
* Ah, pooTy poor swain V 

2 E. 4 : 19, 'My head, my headP 

Ps. 22: 1, * My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me I* 

Rev. 18 : 2, 'Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen P 

This %nre is also called diplasuismus. 

Anadiplom, (from Gr. iLpadlnUtfoig, a dcmhHne back,) is the 
doubling or repeating of the words at the end (A one sentence 
CT clause at the beginning of the next with an adjunct idea; 
as, /Prize wisdom, wisdom is a precious jewel ;' ' He retained 
his virtues amidst all his misfortunes-^misforiunes which no 
fHrudence could foresee or prevent' 

Ps. 98 : 5, ' Sing unto the Lord with the harp ; with the harp 
and^e'voioe of a psalm.' 
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olthecrcMs.' So Bom. 9:30. 

Iliis figure teads mneh to elocidftte. 

This figure is also eidled epatuuiropkej see Andnews and Stod- 
davd's L^ Gkram. 

JEfpanalepU^ (from Gr. inardXtfUfis, a taking up again,) is the 
repetition or resumption of the same word or dause after iatsr* 
Toning matter; as in Virg. Geotg. IL 4-7. 

The understanding of Uiis ^gm is very important in the in- 
terpretation of the soriptures. 



Abt. LXXn. — ^Phonetic and Eindbed Fzgubbs. 

The return of the same word or phrase at r^^ular intenraIS| 
whether at the beginning of successive clauses, as in the oiia- 
jpAora, at the end, as in the epistrophei or at the beginning and 
end, as in the symploce, or at the beginning and end m the 
same clause, as in the epanadiphsii, or in the inverted order« 
as in the epanodcs, draws attention to the word or clause Hbvm 
recurring, and adds sensiblj to its logical worth. 

Anaj^vora^ (from Greek dya^)^^, a reference or bringiog 
back,) is the repetition of a word or words at the beginning ot 
successive clauses ; as, ^ peace crowns our lile, peace does our 
plenty breed.' 

Dent 28 : 3, ' Bleseed shalt thou be in the city, and bUeeed 
shalt thou be in the field.' 

1 Cor. 1 : 20, 'fFAere is the wise! i0A«r« is the scribe ! mktm 
is the dispnter of this world f 

Epanaphora, (from Gr. htavaifofgSi^ a recurrence,) has the 
same meaning. 

EpUtrophe, (from Gr. iyitorr^^ij, a turning about,) is die 
repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses ; as, * wa 
are bom in eomm^ pass our time in emrrowy end our dajB4» 
earrouf,'' 

2 CJor. 11 : 22, * Are they Hebrews ? eoaml. Are thejr Ith 
raelites ^ eoam /.' 

The refrain seems to belong here : Deut 27 : 15 ff. Fk. lli : 
9, 10, 11. exxzVi. 
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^B^wyioflg, jfrmtGr^ vwpuiA^^ an iwAmmtsAng,yk th^ tape- 
titioD of a word at the beginningy and anotker at the end of 
•ucceMive daases ; as, ^jmUu caia« down ix^m hearon tar tiew 
Ski earth. /iiilM:^ elimbad baok ta haairan and left tAe MrA.' 

Pa. 186: I, 2, 3. 118: 2, 8, 4. 1 Cor. 12: 4, 5^ ^- l^* 
1& 2Cor. 9:.6, 

^pcmadiplom^ {from Gr. iif«M(#(nAfi»9«0, a doohlnig back or 
repetition,) is the use of the aaraa word both at the bcgtmih^ 
and at the and of a aentflDoo; as, *j9mr stain thy baanteoua 
soul ; forsake thy nn«.' 

Is. 5:20/ Wo unto them that call evil good, and sfood evil ; 
that put darkneea for light, and light for darkneeaJ So Ecc 1 : 2. 

Phil. 4:4,' Befoice in the Lord always : and again, I say, 
r^aiee,^ So Rom. 8 : 24. Gal. 2:16. 

So in longer portions, as Ps. viii. c!ii. 

This figure is called epanalepsie by Glass, Stirling, Fowler, 
and Worcester. 

JEpanodoa^ (from Gr. in&yodog^ a return,) u the return of the 
sane words in an inverted order ; as, 'Whether the worst ? the 
dbild accurst, or eke the cruel mother t the nether worst, the 
child accurst ; as bad the one as t'other.' 

The recurrence of the same word with a different inflection, 
aa in the pdyptaton, or of different words of the same origin, 
aa in the paregmtmn^ draws attention to the word thus reenr- 
ring, and adds somewhat to its logical worth. 

Polyptoton^ (from Gr. noUnrmTov, having many cases,) is Uie 
Heenrrence of the same word in a different case or termination ; 
as, ndyog n6y(a ndyov (piQ6$, Soph. 

Bom. 4:18,' Who against hope believed in hope^ Here is 
at the same time an antanacktsis and oxymoron. 
\ 2 €or. 8:18, ' We are chaaged into the same image /nom 
glory to glory,^ 

This figure belongs mor^ especially to inflected languages, 
^& the Latin and Greek. . 

Paregmenon^ (from Grl nag/affiefotf, derived,) is the incur- 
rence of another word derived from the same root; as, Ghr. 
f*^i»fif*ii dvofin^B^. my mother yet no mother; ^ut torn ad ee- 
nem senex de senectute, sic hoc libro ad amicuth amicieeimue de 
amioitia scripsi.' 

Kph. 5 : 20, ' Giving thanks always for alt things.' . 



Art. LXXUL — ^The Paronomasia. 

Paronomasia^ (from Gr. nadovofiacrUx^) whether it Uterallr 
denotes ^ a change of expression,' or * a similar expressbn/ it 
in usage a rhetorical figure of speech, which consists in the do- 
signed use df words, similar in sound, but diiOferent in meanings 
in the same connection, so as to produce a pleasant effect upoa 
the ear. 

The simple paronomasia has reference only to the similarity 
of sound. When there is also an allusion to the thought or 
sentiment, the figure is then called a play upon words. We 
are now concerned only with the simple paronomasia. 

The resemblance of sound may be either in the beginning <^ 
the words, called mlliteratum^ as ^ weeping and wailing;^ or in 
the end of the words, called auonance^ (analogous to rhyme,) 
as ' the Cherethitei and the PeUthites: 

The related words are sometimes in close union with each 
other, as in the examples just given ; and sometimes fiirther re- 
moved from each other, as ^ if ye have no belirfj ye shall have 
no relk/J 

The words related in sound may be dther radically distincti 
aa in the examples giv^i above ; or radically connected, as in 
the example given below from 2 Cor. 9 : 8. 

The word thus repeated is usually employed to express a dif* 
ferent idea ; but sometimes it merely denotes intensity, as, ' the 
«(ay and the staJ^J 

in order to exhibit this resemblance in sound, obsolescent or 
unusual words or forms are sometimes employed ; as, * with 
might and mainJ Such cases appear in the original Hebrew, 
Ps. 32:1. Ezsek. Y:ll. 43:11. Mic 1 : 8, and in the origi- 
nal Greek, Gal. 5 : 7, 8 ; but of course Uiey disappear in the 
translation. 

The paronomasia must be designed, or at least felt by the 
writer. A casual or accidental resemblance of sound is not 
sufiicient to constitute this figure. 

The paronomasia is a favorite figure with oriental writeri^ 
such as the Hebrews, Arabs, Turks, etc It is found among 
most nations in the early stages of intelleotnid culture^ and also 
with children and people in common life generally. But with 

18* 
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us it is offenMTe, if fiu^-fetdied^ or used with ostentation, or too 
often repeated. 

That this figure is of frequent occurrence in the original 
seriptures both of the old and new testament ought not to sar- 
prise ns. If we consider that many of them have a degree of 
proprietj and beanty, adding nTacity lo the expression or em* 
phasis to the thought, and ^ we make sufficient allowsnce &r 
the taste of the age, we shall find no<iiing reprehenuble in 
their use. 

This figure for the most part disappears in an intelhgible 
translation, ft the translation be perfectly literal, the meaning 
is obscured ; and if the meaning be made c)ear, then the paro- 
nomasia is destroyed. A paronomasia, however, may often be 
imitated happily in another language ; as, amicus terttMinn 
ineerta cermtnr^ *■ a friend in need is a friend indeed,* 

The following are examples of parononrasia in Uie common 
English version. 

Pii. 121 : 4, * Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
tlumher nor sleep.* Vulg. ^non darmiUfbii^ neque dormieiJ 
There is no paronomasia in the original Hebrew. So Is. 5 : %*I, 

Luke 15 : 27, ' Because he hath received him safe and sound,* 
The phrase safe and sounds formed on the principle oi a}lit^*a- 
tion, in imitation of the Latin salsus sanus, was introdnced by 
Tyndalo and continued in Cranmer's, And the Geneva version. 
There is nothing in the original Greek, nor in the Latin Vul- 
gate, to authorize the alliteration, or even the compound es« 
pression. 

2 Sam. 8:18, ' And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over 
the Chereihites and the PeUthites? So in the Septuagfint and 
Vulgate. These words in the original Hebrew are appellatives, 
denoting executioners and runners. The paronomasia has been 
preserx^ed in the specified translations by taking them as proper 
names. So in other places where these words occur together. 

Is. 3 : 1, 'The Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away from 
Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the siuff^ the whole 
stay of bread, and the whole stay of water.' The paronomasia 
here is a happy imitation of the original Hebrew. An imita- 
tion is also attempted in the Septuagint 

Jer. 9 : 10, ' For the mountains will I take up a Vfeeping and 
wailing, and for the habitations of the wilderness, a lamefi^tiOR.' 
A fair imitation of the original Hebrew. 



2 Cor. 9 : 8, ^And God is ftble to muke ail grace abotmd to^- 
ward jou; that ye, cdwsjt kaving a/Z-sufficiency in ail ihmm, 
may abound to every good work.' Here the paronomasia^ 
which coDskts in bringing together words which are radically 
connected, is readily exhibited in the translation. 

2 Cor. 10 : 12, ^ But they, measuring ihemseheM by themselves, 
and comparing themselves am<Mig themselves^ are not wise.' The 
same remark will apply here, as in the last example. 

But in the vast majority of instances the paronomasia of the 
original text is entir^y lost in the translation. The following 
are examples; 

Is. 7 : 9, * If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be estab- 
lished.' The figure is altogether lost in the Greek Septuagint^ 
the Latin Vulgate, and in the common English version. Luther 
has imitated it: ^gloubet ibr nicht, so Ueibet ihr nicht' So it 
might be imitated in English : Mf ye have flo lelief^ ye shall 
have no relief,^ Comp. 2 Chr. 20 : 20, where the Septuagint 
has imitated the paronomasia. 

Heb. 13:2, *Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.' The paro&o- 
niasia might have been preserved thus : * neglect not to enter- 
tain strangers ; for thereby you may neglect to entertain angels*.' 

Gen. 1:2,* The earth was without form and void^ 

G«n« 4:12,* A fugitive and a vagabond ehalt thou be in the 
earth.' 

Gen. 18 : 27, * Which am but dust and ashes: 

Mat. 24 : 7, * And there shall he famines and pestileneesJ 

Acts 17 : 25, 'Seeing he giveth to all life and breath, and all 
things;' 

Heb. 5 : 8, < Though he were a scm, yet learned he obedience 
by the things which he suffered.' 

Tlie words italicised sound alike in Hebrew or Greek* But 
the resemblance is not easily imitated in English. 

Aug. 1845. 

- Abt. LXXIV. — TujL Antanactlasis. 

AntanadctsiSy (from Gr. drreiw&miaaig, a reverberation,) is in 
usage a rhetorical figure of ^Nseoh, which consists in the dd- 
signed use of one and the same word in two difierent senses in 
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tke same cotmecHoiit so as to produce a pleasant effect npoa 
the mind. The Latin term is eonlrana ngnifieaiio^ and the 
English a play uptm words. 

Sometimes the two words are not exactly in the same sen- 
tence ; but one of them occurs in a response. See No. 7 below. 

The word usually occurs with either meaning; but some- 
times one meaning of the word is merely alluded to, see No. 8 
below. 

The words are usually of the same origin ; but sometimes 
they are radically distinct, see No. below. 

U the word have the two meanings in the same clause with- 
out being repeated, it is then a case of the dilogia or double 
meaninp^ and does not belong here. 

The various forms of the antanaclasis depend on the relation 
in which the two meanings stand to each other. 

1. Sometimes a vox mwiia is used in an indifferrat sense, and 
then again in a good or a bad sense ; as, 

1 Cor. 4:3,' But with me it is a very small thing that I 
$hould be judged of you, or of man's judgment, yea, 1 judge 
not mine own self.' Here the verb to judge in its first occur- 
rence is taken as a vox media in an indifferent sense, but in its 
second occurrence in a good sense, as if * to judge favorably ' or 
* to appreciate.' 

2. Sometimes a word is used literally and then again meta- 
phorically ; as, * Graecia capta ferum victorem cepiV 

1 Tim. 6:5,6,' Supposing that gain is godliness : from such 
withdraw thyself. But godliness with contentment is great 
gain! Here gain in its first occurrence is pecuniary prom, in 
its second occurrence it is taken in a higher spiritual sense. 

Mat 8 : 22, 'Let the dead bury their dead ;^ i. e. let the spir- 
itually dead bury their physically dead. 

Sometimes by an ellipsis or contraction, the word thus used 
is expressed but once ; as, 

Joel 2 : 13, ^ Bend your hearts, and not your garments.' 

3. Sometimes a word is used both strictly and metonymi- 
cally; as, 

2 Cor. 5:21, * For he hath made him te be sin for us, who 
knew no «tn.' Here sin in its first occurrence means a sinner. 

Gal. 3 : 13, 'Christ has redeemed us from the cursi of the 
law, being made a curse (i. e. one aocursed) for us.' 



^ 4. SoBieHfiks a wovd is used both ^tb and widieut emplia- 
sis ; as, ' Turn vivtmuSj vivamus? *■ Talis erat ma^ty si modo 
»Mi<^ erat.' 

1 Samw 1 : %4^ < And Me ehUi waa aeAiAl,' La. of tender 
yeaii. 

Rom. 8 : 24, ' jSo^ that is seen is not hope^ 

Gal. 4:0,^ But now, after that ye have known God, or rather 
are known of God.' Here to he knotm is to he known and ap- 
proved. 

This form of the antanaclasis is called ploce, 

5. Sometimes a proper name is used significandj ; as, 
Rom. 9:6,* For thej are not all Israel, which are of Israel,^ 
This Ibnn d the antanadasis is also called ploee, 

6. S^^neiimea tJbe two meanings are eoUatenil; as, 

Tit 1 : 15, * Unto the pure all things are pure ;* i. e. unto the 
pure (in a moral sense) aU things are purs (in a eerunonial 
sense). 

RcHn. 5 ; 17, ' For if by one man'ift offence death reigned by 
one; much m(H-e they which receive abnndaoce of grace, and 
of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ' Here t& word reign by an antanachisis is taken in 
two different senses; yiz. (1.) to rule or preml; and (2.) to 
reign or be happy. 

1 Cor. 3 : 17, *If any man deJUe the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy,^ Here the antanaclasis is lost in English. 

2 Cor. 6 : 12, ' Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
ened in your own bowels.' 

7. Sometimes the second occurrence is in a response; as, 
Acts 23:2,3, * And the high priest Ananias commanded 

them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then 
said Paul unto them, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.' 
This is called antepidosis, 

8. Sometipaes a word or phrase is used in one sense, but with 
allusion to the same word or phrase in the mind in another 
sense; i^ 

Is. 8 : 10, * Speak the word, and it shall not stand : for God 
is with us^ Here Ood is with us refers to the proper name 
Immamul, 

9. Sometimes the two meanings are radically distinct; as, 
* Amari jucundum, si modo curetur ne quid insit amari^ 



GaL4:24, 96, <WhiohiB Ji^. For this 4p«ir k Mont 
Sb« in Arabia.' 

This species is called in Latin traductia, 
^ Th« paronomasia and aatanaclasis have the dhd of empha- 
sis or intonation, in enhancing the logical worth of the woid or 
thought 



Abt. LXXY. — ^FtousKS or Fsxtnio. 

The figures of passion or feeling are ^ ellipiieal 9entene§^ 
the etphonms or esdamation^ the wi$h, oatk, adjuruHonj and 
%tnprectUt09L 

These forms of language, although thej do not express an 
antithesis, are yet figures of the logical form. As natural ex- 

Eressions of strong il^ling, they operate on the sympathy of the 
earer, and enhance the logrical worth of the sentiments coor 
▼eyed. 

Th4 elUptieal propontian arising from strong feeling; as, 
1 K. 12 : 16, <To your tents, O Israel' 

Acts 22 : 22, * Away with such a fellow from the earth.' 

JBcphaneM, (from Or. itt<p6viiais, exclamation,) is a passionate 
exclamation or crying out It has three forms : 

(1.) It merely names the object of the feeling or afiection ; as, 
*0h, dismal night T *0h, sad discovery!' Rom. 11 : 33, *0 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God I' 

(2.) It takes the form of an elliptical interrogation ; as, ' Oh, 
what feariiil preparation T 

(3.) It has the form of a full interrogative sentence; as, Ps. 
84 : 1, ' How amiable are they taberaacles, O Lord of hosts V 

The feelings expressed by the ecphonesis are very various, as 
joy, sadness, surprise, astonishment, indignation, reverence. 

The wish expresses a longing; after a desired object ; as, * O 
that I had never left my home r Ps. 14 : 7, * Oh that the sal- 
vation of Israel were come out of Zion !' Ps. 4 : 6, * Who will 
show us any good V 

This figure is usually preceded in English by thaU 
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. Tks oaik 19 mirbditoed hj th« fermuls of swearing; as, Jer. 
as : 16, ' As tbe Lord liveth, that made ns this soul, I will not 
pot thee to death.' 

Th€ adjuratum is a solemn ehar^ng another on oath ; as, 
1 Sam. 14: 24, *For Saul had adjured the people, saying, 
Cursed be the man that eateth any food until evening.' 

The imprecation is an invocation of evil ; as, Jer. 17 : 5, 
' Cursed be the man that trusteth in man.' 

These figures for the most part have the pathetic intonation, 
and are often marked with the exclamation point. 

These figures are properly used, only when the importance 
of the subject corresponds to the strength of feeling expressed. 



Art. LXXVL — ^Rbstqrical Dkvjcbs. 

There are several fbrms of language which appear like rh^ 
torical artifices or devices (understanding these terms in a good 
sense;) viz. anaccenosisj aporia or diaporeiity aposiopens^ epan^ 
orihoiiSy and paralipsis. 

AnacosrumSy (from Gr. draxolpoHrtgy consultation,) is a figure 
of rhetoric by which a speaker appeals to his opponents for 
their opinion on the point in debate, as having a common in- 
terest in the right decision of the case ; as, * Were it your case, 
what would you do ?' 

Is. 5 : 3, 4, ^ And now, inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men 
of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
What could, etc.' 

Acts 4: 19, * Whether it be right in the sight of Ood to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.' 

The Latin term is communication This l^re argues confi- 
dence and fairness in the speaker. 

Aporia^ (from Gr. ^oQ(a^ a doubting or being at a loss,) is a 
figure of rhetoric, in which the speaker professes to be at a loss 
what course to pursue ; as, ' What shall I do ? must I be asked, 
or must I ask f Then what shall I ask V 

Luke 16:3,' What shall I do, for my lord taketh from me 
the stewardship ? I cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed*' 

Called also diaportsis. The Latin term is addubitatio. 
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Aponopem^ ^hom Gr. ^ornHFi^km^^^ a beconiing ttknt^) h a 
figure of tpeeh m which the speaker hnskB off suddenly, as H 
unwilling or unable to state what was in his mind ; as, * When 
I — ^but it is better to compose the swelling wa^es.- 

Ps. 6 : 3, 'But thou, O Lord, how loag^ 

Luke 19 : 42, 'If thou hadst knpwo, even thou, at least in 
this thy day, the things which belong unto thy poape! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.* 

The latin torm is retkenUa. 

Epancrihona, ^from Gr. inap6q&wT%g^ a correcting or setting 
right,) is the recalling of a word in order to place a stronger or 
more significant one in its place ; a^, ' Most wave! Brave, said 
It most heroic act V 

Prov. 6: 16, 'These ux things doth the Lord hate; yea, 
teven are an abomination unto him.* 

John 16: 32, 'Ye shall leave me alone; and yet I am not 
ahne, because the Father is widi me.* 

The Latin term is correctio. By this figure the attention of 
the auditor is roused, and a stronger impression is produQed in 
his mind in regard to what is substituted. 

P^ralipm^ (from Or. nagAleiyfig, omission,) is a figure of 
rhetpric by which a speaker pretends to omit what at the same 
time be mentions in reality ; as, 'I do not speak of my adver- 
sary's scandalous venality and rapacity ; I take no notice of his 
brutal conduct; I do not speak of his treachery and malice.* 

Philem. 19, 'Albeit, I do not say to thee now tbou owepi 
unto me even thine own self besides/ 

The Latin torm is omissio. 



Art. LXXVn. — ^Fiourks of AmouMBNTinoir, 

Th3br« are other foiros of language which may be called jf^ 
uret ^ ^rffumeniation, (Lat. figurae ad prvbattonem.) TheSe 
respect reasoning, a higher faculty of the mi^d. 

llie natural form of reasoaing is the inference or conclu^io^ • 
aa, Pfc. 18: 48, 49, 'Thou hast delivered me from the violent 
man. Therefore will I give thanks unto thee.' 



The coQTeree of tliis is called etioloffp^ (from Gr. aluokof(a^ a 
giving of the reason ;) aa, Rom. 3 : 20, * By the deeds of the 
law shall no jflesh be justified in his sight : for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin.' 

But these forms, being the ordinary ones, are not properly 
figurios. 

Some of the figures of argumentation are the following : 

Antistrophey (from Gr. dvuorgoqr/i, a turning back,) is a fig^ 
ure of rhetoric by which we turn the adversary's plea against 
him ; as, * Had I killed him, as you report, I had not staid to 
bury him.' 

Mat 12: 27, 'And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your children cast them outf 

The Latin term is inversio; the English is retort, 

Prolepsis, (from Gr. ngdlrjifftg, an anticipation,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which an objection is anticipated and answered ; 
as, Mat. 3 : 9, • Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father : for, etc.* 

Is. 49 : 14, 15, * But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, 
and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman, etc.* 

Rom. 6 : 15, * What then ? shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace ? God forbid.' 

Also called procataUpsis. The Latin term is oceupaih, 

Epitropej (from Gr. iTrtr^oTrij, permission,) is a figure of rhet- 
oric by which a permission, either seriously or ironicany, is 
granted ti» an opponent, to do what he prc^xises to do ; aa, Ber. 
22 : 11, 'He that is unjust, let him be unjust still' 

Judg. 10: 14, 'Go and cry unto the gods which ye have 
chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of your tribulation.* 

John 13 : 27, * That thou doest, do quickly,* 

The Latin term i% permvsm. 

But this is rather a figure of conviction than oiar^ma^ 
latum. 

Synchoresis^ (from Gr. ovyx^^^Si concession,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which we concede some point that our opponent 
wants, and still reason against him ; as, ' I admit all this to be 
true, but what is it to the purpose ?' 

Jamai 2 : 19, 'Thou believest that there is one God; thou 
doest well : the devils also believe and tremble.' 

The Latin term is eoncessio. 
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Art. LXXYIIL— Oh Engli&h Luoiis. 

Thk New York Baptist Advocate, in order to give itak read- 
ers ^ an idea of the highly igurative character of the Greho 
lanffuage/' spoken near Cape Palmas, extracts from Rer. Mr. 
Wildo^s Grammatical Afwfysii of the QrdH> langua^e^ among 
oiher examples, the two following ; 



English. 


Greho. 


TramlaHon. 


e is drunk, 


nah ni na, 


mm works him. 


e is seasick, 


idu ni na, 


the sea works him. 



Now it requires but little reflection to see, that it is the Eng- 
lish language which is peculiar or idiomatic in these phrases, 
snd that the Grebo language, instead of beine highly figurative 
here, has adopted the most simple and naturtu expression : rum 
works or affects him ; the sea works or affects him. 

An English traveller, according to the New England Puritan 
of Jan. 5, 1844, represents ihe^ famous Abb^ Sicard as saying, 
in a public lecture, at the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, 
** that his pupils, as they began to learn the means of cctevey- 
ing their thoughts by writing, were constantly guilty of -4ii- 
glicisms ; that it was difficult to make them lay aside idioms 
purely Endish, and more so to teach them those which are pe- 
culiar to the French or any other language." 

It is obvious that a teacher of the deaf and dumb should 
divest himself, as far as may be, of the peculiar idjom of his 
own language, whether English or French, and employ simple, 
natural, and general phraseology. But it is hardly credible 
that a French sourd-muet should adopt of himself an Anglicism 
properly so called. 

In every language there are found phrases or assemblages of 
words, which in use have a different meaning from what would 
arise from combining the sense of the simple words. These 
phraseS) when confined to a single language, or to a few lan- 
guages, are called idioms. Habit renders us insensble to the 
^ioros of a vernacular language ; but those of a foreign lan- 
guage strike us at once. 

The authors of the common Engli^ version of the Bible 
have sometimes employed idiomatic English. TliuS 
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. ^T 18, ^ And be noidrunk with wme^ wheran is exeev.' 
OUier langaagoB speak of wim being draiik, but not of mm 
beieg draok. The pbraae, however, is ancient and good Eiiff- 
lish, havii^ deso^ided to our traosiaton from Wiclif ; althonpi 
the thing may be bad for EngHshmen-aQd Americans. 

Mat 27 : 44, ' The thieves abo eoH the same tfi kia teeth! 
There is no allusion either to the teeth or face in the originid. 
This phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale, and is even 
now very expressive. 

Mat 20 : 11, ^They marmured against the good man of tfa» 
hoose.' There is no allusion to a g^od or bad man in the oa^ 
inal. Hiis phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale. It 
seems to have originated when good hoosebolders had the pro* 
ponderancy, but has gone out of use in ihese degenerate tuma^ 

Mat 20 : 81, « Because they should hold their pettceJ Tbere 
is no allosion either to peace or war in the original. This 
phrase had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 9 : 24, * And they laughed him to 9cot%? This phraae^ 
which is now obsolete, had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 21 : 46. ^They sought to lay hands on him.^ Then k 
no mention of hands in the original. This phrase had do- 
seended from Tyndale. 

Luke 15: 32, ^It was meet that we should make merrgj. 
This phrase had descended from Tyndale. Compare Eoc 109 
19, where these words are used in their natural sense. 

In teaching the English language, the analysis of Eaglisb 
idioms ought to be an object of special attention. 

/an. 1844. 



Art. LXXIX.— Ok Stwontms. 

Synonymic, or the explanation of synonyms, is an important 
part of grammar. Woids exactly identical are very uncommon 
m language, but syn^nymSy so called, are very numerous. 

Synonyms arise in different ways. 

As a language becomes more cultivated, and the ideas to be 
expressed thereby become more developed, the words employed 
to express them approach nearer to each other in siffnificatton. 
Hence they are easily confounded with each other by the un- 
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lemtied, and ijnonymici or instnietioii eonoeminj^ sjiioDyiiis, 
» neoeasaiy to prevent their misuse. See infra Nee. 1-9. In 
tiiese ceses we must look to the etymology of the woid, and 
esamine the foroe of eadi root as well aa of eadi prefix and 
auflSx. 

Different vordii^ originalW of the saiiM import, arising ffom 
llie mingling of different dmlects, as in Ei^i^ of the Aafio- 
Saxon or Teutonic and the Norman-French or Latin, seldkKU 
remain exactly synonymous, but gradually acquire different 
shades of meaning. See infra Nos. 10^1d« In these cases we 
nmst look not only to the etymology, but also to the ciroum- 
■tances under which these ffrnonymous t«rms were introduced, 
eqMcially to the relation of the Norman-Frendi and Ai^lo- 
Saion races to each other. 

The same identical word, that is^ the same root with the 
same prefix or suffix, or other modification, sometimes acquires 
two forms, to which, in the course of time, different meanings 
Me attached. See iufra Nos. 14-1 1. Many of these distino- 
tions, though apparently arbitrary, are capable of an histmeai 
eiplanation. 

8yn<»ymic distinctions, however, should not be carried too 
fiur in any language. When made on arbitrary principles, they 
prore injurious. They obscure the perception of the radical 
meaninp^ of words, and encumber the speech widi. many triflmg 
and artificial distinctioos. This excess, however, is not natural 
to any language. It usually arises fi'om the too artificial cul- 
tivation of a people or of a community. It seldom exists except 
in a mixed language, or where the synonymous term is bor- 
rowed from a foreign tongue. 

It is the business of 8ynon3rmic merely to notice the distinc- 
tioiil actually existing, not to create them, or to anticipate their 
origin. 

Synonymic should be based as much as possible on etymol- 
<^. The different meanings of the worcte should be illustrated 
by their origin. Distinctions built on mere usage without ref- 
erence to etymology, often fail to satisfy, and are more or less 
uncertain. 

We may explain the four kindred terms, toave, hUlow, iurgty 
and breaker, thus : 

Wave, a stem-noun from waw, * to undulate,' means * an un- 
dttlatioD,' generally* 



B^tow^ a 8lem««o«ii from huipBy *• to fiwell o^V moant^ < a 
)MatgQ swellifig wave.' 

Surge^ a stem-noun froni Lat. surgo^ ^ to xise or swell,' meana 
much ^e same as billow. 

Bteaker, a noun of Uie agent from breaks means * a ware 
wineh ^eaks violentl^r against any imposing object,' 

So the kindred terms, jfkip, ensign, banner^ gtreamtr^ and jMfW 
nan< or pennon. 

Fhtg, from root of imfh Jlieker^ fto flutter,' used as tbe gen* 
ei<ie term. 

Mmgn^ from Lat indgne^ a flag used fbr distinedoii. 

Banner, from Fr. 6a»ni^^, a square iiag. ^ 

Streamer, A^sg floaUoy in the wind, a poetic word* 

PennoHi or pennon, from Lat. panuus, a small flag. 

Synonyms are so mtmerous and yari^ated in E^igHrii^ Aal 
some mode of classifying them seems desirable. I am «at 
aware, however, that this has ever y^ been done. The follew^ 
isg attempt at arranging them is to be regarded merely aa ut 
approximatiott to what is wanted* - 

Synonymous words in English may be : • 

1. Words having the same root or ground-form, b«t a diS&t* 
eat prefix ; as, aeeent^ seil. to a statement, and eoment, sciL to a 
proposal ; maintain^ seil. wl^ we have in hand, and 4U9km^ 
scii. what is laid upon us. -< 

2. Words having the same Tx>ot or ground-form, but a differ* 
ent suffix; as, numiy, *like a man,' spoken of a youth, ami 
numful, i^ken of a man ; peaceable, inclined or disposed tflt 
peace,' and peaceful, * quiet,' * undisturbed.' 

3. Stem-words radicalty distinct; as, etrike^ >to hit with a 
q«iek blow,' and beat, *' to strike repeatedly ;' to do, sdl. aa ao* 
tion, and to make^, ' to bring something into existence.' 

4. Words from a c^fferent root or ground-form, but having 
the same prefix ; as, bemoan, ' to express grief in moans,^ ami 
bemdi, *to express sorrow in iamenkttione ;^ tranap(trent, *per* 
mittm^ objects to be seen through,' and translucent, * mwely 
transmitting light' 

5. Words from a different root or ground-form, but havings 
the same suffix ; as, fracture, *' the breaking of a hard sal? 
stance,' and rupture, *' the breaking of a soft substance ;' /wr* 
/W, • impcessti^ fear,' and dreadful, * impressing great fear,' 
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6« Words from a different root or groomd4am^ bol hmng 
the same prefix and suffix ; as, benevolence, *• a wdl wuiia^ 
and beneficence, 'a well i^om^;' deecfaihn, 'a leduciiig to ac^ 
tude,' and devaetaiion, ' a laying waste.' 

7. Words related to eaeh other as nmpk and compoinid; as, 
cede, scil. by treaty, and concede, sciL from diaer^oii or oonrtesf. 

8. Words relaUNd to each other as primitive and deriyadre ; 
aa, temper, and temperameni, * constitutional temper.^ 

9. Derivative words, entirely distinct as to their root and 
form, which have aocidently approached to each other id siga^ 
eation ; as, aequiceeenee and ndmieeim ; avereicn and ant^ 
ih}f. This class is verv numerous. 

10. Compound verbs from corresponding roots in Teutonic 
and Latin or Greek; »s,fareieUj a geaxwaltsma, prwUei md 
prapkeey, in higher ecclesiastical senses; forgwe^ in a gmieral 
aenae, and pardon, in a judicial and formal sense. 

11. Derivative adjectives from corresponding nouns in Ten- 
lOBie and L>atin ; as, daily, in colloquial use, and diurmd, used 
by astronomers; tUtrry, * consisting of stars,' and etcUary *relat* 
ing to a star ;' fatherly^ ' like a father,' and paternal, ' derived 
from a father.' 

12. Derivative substantives from corresponding adjectives in 
Teutonic and Latin ; as, fuilncee, in a more abstract^ eoA plenty , 
in a more concrete sense. 

13. Words severally of Teutonic and Latin orisrm; as^ oiwr- 
aome, * to subdue,' and conquer, ^ to gnin by force ;' ekepherd, in a 
general sense, and pastor, in a spedal metaphorical sense ; near- 
ncte, in a more abstract, and vicinity, in a more concrete sense. 

14. St«m*word8, with slight difference of form ; as, tow, * a 
sound,' and /cm, with French pronuneiation and signification ; 
corpse, * a dead budy,' and corpe, with Frrach pronunciatioii aad 
signification ; tenth, in a general sense, and Uthe, in a special 
sense. 

15. Words differing merely in the form of the prefix; as, 
surface, in the popular sense, and superjudee, in the matiiemati* 
cal acceptation ; essay, in a general sense, and assay, confined 
to experiments in metallurgy. 

16. Words differing merely in the form of the suffix; as, 
tkuman, ^btdonging to man,' and Aumane, 'kind;' travel, 'to 
lourney,' and travail, * to be in labor;' inffcmom, 'posscBsing 
gieniuB,* and ingenuous, ' candid.' 
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1^. Derivfttke ^ords in a more lUl luid perfeiDi foim and b 
a shorter or even mutilated form ; as, nre^ ' a futher/ and sir, m 
term of ad<fa«»; happUy^ *in a bappj manner/ and hmply^ 
' by chance/ 

Other synonyms arise from the combination of these differ* 



Art. LXXX. — On £nolibh FuNoruAtioir. 

I PROFOss to notice some important principles of English 
punctuation. 

1. The members of a compound sentence in the co-ordinate 
relation, as they both express full thoughts of the speaker at 
ihe time of speaking, are separated by a longer pause than the 
members of a compound sentence in the subordinate relation, 
ivhere the subordinate proposition is only an idea or notion in 
the form of a proposition. This is best illustrated by giving 
the same compound 5entence in two different forms. 

* Justice shall be done you ; do not doubt.' * Do not doubt, 
that justice shall be done you.' 

2. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a k>ngw pause is re- 
quired between members standing in the causal or adversative 
relation, than between members in the merely copulative ov 
disjunctive relation. 

'God is to be praised; for he is good.' * All the rivets ni» 
into the sea ; yet the sea is not full.' ' One generation passeth 
away, and another g^eration eometh.' * It is so, or it ia 
not so.' 

8. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer pause is re- 
quired when the conjunction is omitted, than when it is ex- 
pressed. 

^ A faithful friend is a great treasure ; he is not to be bot^ht 
with money.' ' A faithful friend is a great treasul^ and he is 
not to be bought with money.' 

4. There is a regular gradation in the value of the pauses, 
which is best illustrated by examf^es. 

' When God had made all the beasts of the field, and all th« 
fowls of the air ; he brought them to Adam, to see what ha 
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irottld call then : lor whaterer Adam cdled evwj iMiig crea- 
toTd, thai waa ita Bame.* 

* Aa we peroeire the ahadow to hare moved along^the dial, but 
did Dot perceive it moving ; and it appears that the graaa hafl 
grown, though nobody ever aaw it grow : so the advaoees we 
make in knowledge, as they consist of such insensible stepe, 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

It may also be observed here, that the pauses are not in- 
tended merely for pausing or taking l»eath, but in connection 
with the intonations, f the rising and falling inflections, the sus- 
pension paQse^ the cadence, etc.) serve to tilMw the unity of 
the sentence as a whole, and the logical worth and relations of 
the several parts. They have therefore a higher value and kn- 
portance, than is generally supposed. 

July, 1850. 
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Aar. LXXXL — Ths T&uthfulkess ov Lan»uaqx Djbfkkdxo. 

* Wjsat is fiUse in fiict may be correct in grammar " — S. Kirkham't 
Snglith Grammar. New York: 1830. p. 45. 

This proposition appears to imply that in certain approved 
formt af Imn^wagt we affirm what is false. There is also a 
floating idea in the coramimity, that in many forms of speech 
the mind vacillates between the literal meaning which is fake, 
and the metaphorical which is true ; or what is neariy the 
same, that the mind in some of these cases convep and affirms 
a meaning which is false, but whidt is corrected only by subse- 
quent reflection. 

8uch views I regard as degrading to the true dignity tokd 
worth of languAge, as injurious in philosophy, and as hazardous 
in religion and morals. 

T^iose who hold such views over]cK)k or neglect certain im- 
portant principles in hingui^e, as will, I think, appear in the 
sequel. 

I fo'opose, therefore, to notice the principal forms of language 
which have been thought to give couatenance to these perversfr 
doicstriaes, introducing also some other forms of langui^e for 
the sake of giving eotnpleteiMMi to the subjeet 
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1. When we aaj^ 'the fail-cilr has slopped,' 'the moon 
changes,' 'the sun rises »nd sets,' 'the moon is a p^reat li^t,' 
we express important practical tenths; idthough it is found oat 
that the raiJ-car movea along with the earth, Uiat Uie moon re- 
mains essentially the same, that what we oall motion in the 
son is caused differently from what appears^ and that the moon 
has fewer particles of matter than a small star. The genend 
principle is this : language originates from the common sense 
of mankind, is adapted to the common intelligence of the race, 
and is not to be judged of or restricted by scientific definitions, 
or subsequent scientific disooveriea. It is concerned with actu- 
alities rather than with realities. The language of science is a 
departure from the language of common life. 

2. When we say, ' the land draws near,' ' the earth brings 
forth living creatures,' ' the soil produces trees,' ' Uie fever leaves 
the sick man,' ^e langna^ is that of appearance to the eye. 
It is a sort of picture-painting, or merely suggestive. It recalls 
to the mind of others certain phenomena which we have wit- 
nessed, leaving them to judge for themselves of their cause or 
precise nature. This optical description of phenomena is a 
natural and liappy expedient in language. 

When we say, ' the sun rises and seta,' a double explanation 
is possible. First, that the terms are used to express relative 
motion, thus denoting what is actual, though not real ; or seo- 
ondly, that it is the language of actual appearance, without 
further explanation. 

3. When we say by a metonymy, * God is love,' i. e, benevo- 
lence, or by a metaphor and metonymy united, * God is light,^' 
L e. moral perfection, the meaning is evident from the neeessi^ 
o[ the case. A quality cannot be confounded with a substance, 
nor an attribute with a subject. This use of the abstract for 
the concrete is a beautiful feature in language. 

4. When we say, 'science blesses mankind,' 'virtue produces 
happiness,' we conceive of actions as substances, and predicate 
of them the attributes of substances. This is a lower form oi 
personification. 

When we say, ' the attraction of the sun keeps the earth in 
ito orbit,' we mean thereby ' the sun by attracting keeps the 
«urth in its orbit.' Here the abstract idea is conceived of sub- 
stantively or as a substance. But as abstract ideas cannot be 
efficient causes, the literal meaning cannot be intended. Thia 
form of expression has its logical or rhetorical value. 
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When we »y, ^ murder is widced,* we do not meantiiat 
murder is a moral aceonntabie being, and ought to be puniebed ; 
and when we say, * the fire is hot,' and ' the ice is cdd,' we do 
not mean that the fire and the ice are sentient beings, and car 
pable of the sensations of heat and cohi. Pat the ezpressions 
mean, by the association of ideas, what lies nearest, viz. that 
murder involves wiekedness in the agent, and that the fire is 
the cause of heat, and the ice the cause <^ cold. This figure 
is called meUmymy, and exhibits the economy of language. 

When we say, * certain motives lead to specific results,' we 
ascribe to motives what belongs to mind in view of motires. 
Motives, being merely mental states, cannot be efficient causes. 
This is analogous to the preceding case. 

In all these cases where an abstract quality or a mere activity 
is taken substantively, and represented as an efficient physical 
cause, or as a moral or voluntary agent, the meaning Is evident 
from the necessity of the case, i. e. from the dissonance between 
essence and attribute. 

6. When we say, * our happiness comes from God,' * tan has 
entered into the world,' we give locality or activity in space to 
intellectual or spiritual ideas. Such language is founded on a 
secret analogy between the intellectual and physical worlds, 
which every one feels, but no one has explained. I cannot 
think that any one is misled by such language. 

6. When we say, *Gk)d is our sun and Miield,' 'James is a 
pillar of the church,' we certainly do not mean to be taken lit- 
erally. It is because the literal sense is not to be conceived of, 
that the metaphor is admissible. This is an abridged compar- 
ison, exhibittng'both the beauty and the economy oi language. 

7. When the Jews, who abhorred idolatry, or when we, as 
Christians, say, 'The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry,' certainly neither the Jews 
nor we imply, and hardly have the conception, that Jehovah 
has physical organs of seeing and hearing. There is indeed a 
secret analogy here which beautifully illustrates the meaning, 
but analogy or comparison also implies contrast. This reason- 
ing will apply to all cases of anthrapamorphism. 

8. When we say of a miserably poor speaker, 'he is a gre^t 
orator,' the circumflex accent on the word great^ ctr the circum- 
flex tone which is inferred from the context, shows that we are 
•ware, and are williag to inform our readers, whst is our true 



BMsning. Thi8 depends ca a genenil principle, tbat the into- 
nation » a part, and an important part of language. This rear 
soning will apply to all cases of trony. Nobc^y misunder- 
stands irony. So in the ironical words of Job : *• Surely ye are 
the men, and wisdom shall die with you.^ 

9. When we say, ^ If I had (i. e. were having, our old past 
tense having been an imperfect,) money, I would give it,' (i. e. 
were willing to give it,) we mean that we have no money, and 
do not give it. The inchoative act, in past time, left uncom* 
pleted, involves a negation of both parts of the condition in 
presmit time— *-a curious feature in language, but which dec^vea 
nobody. 

10. The Psalmist says, ' The fodi hath said in his heart, there 
is no God.' In these words there is an affirmation that there if 
no God^ but it is not the affirmation of the Psalmist It is an 
affirmation put into the mouth of the fool or wicked man. It 
occurs in continuous discourse (in eottjunciQ sermone,) and is 
the conjunctive mood or state of mind, whether distinguished 
by a distinct form, as the Latin subjunctive, tlie Greek optative 
and subjunctive, or hardly distinguished from the indicative aa 
in English. 

In many of these cases the literal meaning cannot be con^ 
ceived of by the imagination. How can we mean to affirm 
that of which we can form no pictorial conception f In some 
cases the literal meaning is entirely lost to the mental concep- 
tion, as in the fiided metaphor and in the faded metonymy. 

If we eoflisult the expert in each branch, who of course is 
the best qualified to judge, we shall come to the same conclu* 
sion. 

(1.) The mason, laborii^ hard to raise a hea\7 stone, ex- 
claims at length, * the stone moves.' Surely he does not mean 
to ascribe to the stone a self-active power. 

(2.) The sailor, while laboriously adjusting the sails, cries 
out at last, ^ the land draws near to us.' Surely he is not de* 
ceived himsdf, and deceives nobody. 

(3.) The astronomer, fresh from his study, uses the language 
of common life, ^ the sun rises and sets.' Sorely he is not de» 
ceived, and yet feels that his w<Mrds have a meaning. 

(4.) The physician most conversant with disease, says of a 
convalescent patient, ^ the fever has left him.' Surely he does 
not nofeean that the fever has still an external exittesee. 
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Children tnftj read wbut tbey do not comprefa^id. Men 
may repeat bj rote what they have merely heard from othera. 
Even men learned in one branch of knowledge, may be very 
deficient in another, of which they undertake to speak. What 
speakers mean in such cases is hardly worth the inquiry. 

We conclude that language, in its legitimate use, is founded 
on oommon sense views which may be just in themselves, 
although not philosophical in their form; that language is 
sometimes a picture-painting to recall images to the mind of 
others; and that language again may aim at oondseness, at 
Ibroe, at elegance, or other ornaments of tiioc^ht, but the fig^ 
ures of speech, thence arising, aR the metaphor, metomymy, 
anthropomorphism, etc. are always guarded by the circumstan- 
oes of the case so as not to deceive or mislead. The econcxny 
of words is checked by a regard to perspicuiiy. 

Correct views of the truthfulness of language, I am willing 
to believe, are of more importance than is usually imagined. 
They lead to clearness and precision of thought, and remove 
many occasions for doubt, caviling, and sophistry. The oppo- 
site views introduce a paradox in language, a solecism in morals^ 
an ambiguity in logic, and a vagueness or indefiniteness in phi- 
losophy. 

April, 1853. 



Asr. LXXXIL — ^Mbthod of IvtrmrcnoK m Exoxish 
Graumar. 

Ths child, at first, thinks and speaks without distinguishing 
between thinking and s^akinff, and without being aware that, 
when he speaks, he also thin&. He knows only of the word 
which he speaks, since that is all which his sense i>f hearing 
brings back to him. At a later period, the child learns that 
before peaking scmie process takes place within him, whidi is 
always ccDneeted with speaking, but yet differs from it, and 
can and often does exist withont it He learns that in connec- 
tion with th« sentence which he utten tbare is combined in his 
mind a thought or judgment, and in connection with the word, 
an idea or notion : and he distinguishes the thought and the 
idea, as they exist in his mind, from the sent^iiee aa^ the word 
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which he heart. He has a consciousness, or internal intuition, 
of his thoughts and ideas, and is now in a condition to make 
his thoughts and ideas, like the things subjected to his external 
senses, the objects of reflection. This internal intuition of his 
thoughts and ideas, and the perception of their relations, is the 
point to which the pupil is to be led on, and by means of which 
a full understanding of his vernacular tongue is to be opened 
to him. The fundamental principle of memodic, that one must 
let the pupil find out for himself that which he has to learn, is 
applicable to this branch of instruction only in this way, that 
the instructor leads the pupil to perceive his own thoughts, and 
with his thoughts thus perceived to compare language as ex- 
hibited to the external senses. All important instruction in 
language comes back to this, to compare the ideas and thoughts 
as they exist in the mind with the words and forms of expres- 
sion in language. After the pupil has learnt to look at his 
own thoughts and ideas, and to compare their various relations 
with the expressions for them in language, he will follow out 
these comparisons spontaneously, and become, as it were, a phi- 
lologist, and the teacher has now little else to do than mereljT 
to guide the mind which has been thus excited. 

Instruction in English, as a vernacular language, should prof- 
ceed from the consideration of the tkoughty and of ike proposi- 
tion as the expression of the thought. The thought is ^ven to 
the pupil by consciousness or internal intuition. The simplest 
thought is capable of a manifold development, and the simplest 
proposition is capable of a manifold enlargement The objeci 
of instruction is to bring to the consciousness of the pupil thtf 
manifbld relations of ideas involved in the thought, and to lead 
him to understand the special lingoistical forms corresponding^ 
to them. 

The teacher should commence with requiring his scholars to 
express their thoughts, i. e. their judgments, concerning thd 
ihmgs about them; as, for example, 'the dog barks,' Hhe 
horse eats,' ' the oven is hot.' These are naked propositions, i. e. 
propositions consisting of a simple subject, and a simple predi- 
cate. But if the propositions are more complex ; as, 'the 
young dog barks in the street,' ' the coachman's horse eats oats ;' 
then they may be reduced to naked propositions, by removing 
whatever is not essential for the expression of a thought. The 

20 
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pupil will soon find that in every proposition there are two 
ideas, the one an idea of a thing or substance, and the other an 
idea of an activity, and that the latter is predicated of the 
former, i. e. referr^ to it, by a judgment of the speaker. The 
pupil easily apprehends in the naked proposition, which is the 
subject and which is the predicate, which is the substance and 
which is the activity, and how these ideas in the act of judging 
are referred to each other ; for he has an internal intuition of 
the matter before him. The pupil also easily learns the names 
of the things, which he has thus learnt to discriminate. 

The teacher should then direct the attention of the scholar 
to the words, in order that he may distinguish substantives, 
(dog, horse, oven ;) verbs, (barks, eats ;) and adjectives, (hot ;) 
also notional words, (dog, horse, barks, hot;) from form-words, 
(Uie, is ;) and the word from its inflection, (bark-s, eat-s.) The 
pupil is made to understand the import of every word and to 
know its name. 

After the scholar has thus been led to consider and distin- 
guish ideas and words, he must return again to the whole prop- 
osition, and observe how in forming the proposition an activity 
is predicated of a thing, and the judgment or predication is 
expressed in the predicate by the inflection or by means of a 
form-word. 

His attention may here be directed to the relation of person 
and number in the subject, to the import of the pronouns, and 
to the tense and mood of the predicate, and how generally 
these relations are denoted in the proposition. The arrange- 
ment of the parts of the proposition, and the intonation of the 
several words, may now be noticed. Thus will those ideas, 
which make the foundation of grammatical instruction, be ex- 
hibited to the scholar in the naked proposition. 

When these ideas have become familiar to the pupil, he 
should consider propositions in which first the subject and then 
the predicate have been enlarged to a compound expression ; 
as, for example, * the young dog barks,' * the coachman's horse 
eats,' * the dog barks in the street,' * the horse eats oats.' He 
will easily see how the idea of a thing or substance is enlarged 
to an attj-ibutive syntactical combination, and how the idea of 
an activity is enlarged to an objective syntactical combination ; 
and how the attributive and objective combinations differ from 
eadh other and from the predicative. It is very important here 
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that the pupil should have a great number of examples at 
commaDd, in order that he may not only distinguish the attri- 
butive and objective combinations, but also be able to compare 
and distinguish the particular kinds of attributes and objects, 
and the forms which correspond to them. Especially must 
the distinction between the complementary and the supplemen- 
tary object, and the particular kinds of each, be made clear by 
many examples. 

In connection with the attributive combination comes in the 
agreement of the adjective, (as, tkis^ thescj etc) with the sub- 
stantive; and in connection with the objective combination 
comes in the use of cases, prepositions, and adverbs. 

After the scholar has acquired a distinct view of the three 
syntactical combinations in their different kinds in the simple 
proposition, and thus acquired a knowledge of the groundforms 
of language, the teacher must then proceed to explain every 
special relation of ideas, and every form of expression, and re- 
duce it under the proper head. 

The pupil should then attend to the doctrine of participials. 
See Art. XXVIH. 

The different kinds of subordinate propositions should now 
be explained. This can easily be done, as they correspond sev- 
erally to substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, making a beauti- 
ful system. See Art. XLII. The forms of the adverbial prop- 
osition are very numerous. See Art. XLV. XLVL 

The pupil should now be led to understand the co-ordinating 
compound proposition, and its three forms. See Art. XLVIII. 

Finally, the pupil should study the structure of the period, 
as the most intricate form in language. He should notice its 
symmetrical form and logical force. See Art. LII. 

There are two kinds of exercises which may be instituted 
in order to give the pupil a full and ready knowledge of the 
subject ; the first, to let the pupil himself form examples illus- 
trating the different grammatical principles ; the other, to let 
him analyze a series of sentences judiciously selected. Both of 
these modes may be employed by the teacher with advantage. 
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Art. LXXXUL — ^Thk Logical Analysis op Skntkncks. 

Thb proper underetanding of language consists in the just 
apprehension of each notional-word as the factor of some syn- 
tactical combination, and thus a part of a sentence, and of 
each form-word as expressing some relation between these fisic- 
tors, or between the sentences themselves. 

There are two modes of analyzing a sentence, which may bo 
distinguished as the verbal and the logical. 

The verbal analysis gives the part of speech, as substantive, 
verb, preposition, conjunction, etc., and the inflection, as case, 
mood, tense, etc. of each word in the sentence, together with 
the rules of concord and government. 

The logical analysis gives the factors of the syntactical com- 
binations, as subject, predicate, attribute, object, and their rela- 
tion-forms, as in the attribute, the adjective, noun in apposition, 
noun in the genitive, etc. in the object, noun in an oblique case, 
noun mth a preposition, adverb, etc. 

The former mode leads to the knowledge of words and their 
forms ; the latter to the understanding of the proposition and 
of the members of the proposition. 

The former mode is evidently subordinate to the second. To 
pursue the former exclusively or to the disparagement of the 
latter must be injurious. 

There are several advantages which evidently arise from the 
logical or true analysis of a sentence. 

1. This logical analysis of propositions will enable a pupil 
readily to discover and correct errors in the use of the forms of 
language. If he is familiar with such analysis, he will clearly 
understand the relation which he wishes to express, and also 
know how to express such relation. 

2. This logical analysis will help to determine the correct 
collocation of the parts of a sentence. The collocation of words 
in a sentence is very important. But the relation of words to 
other words being understood, their correct collocation is readily 
perceived. 

3. This logical analysis will aid in respect to enunciation. 
A faulty intonation arises from the pupil's having dwelt too 
long on the sound of the Avords to the neglect of their mean- 
ing, or from having labored too hard to commit a passage to 
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memory. The proper remedy is to bring the pupil back to the 
meaning of the sentence. -That being rightly apprehended, he 
will enunciate correctly of course. Attention is given by 
teachers of elocution to emphasis, but not usually to the logical 
worth of propositions. 

Example L 

1. Birds Subject to 2. 

2. fly Predicate to 1. 

Verbal analysis. Birds, substantive in plur. nom. — JFly^ verb 
in 3 pers. plur. pres. indie. 

Example 11. 

1. Constant Attribute to 2. 

2. boasting Subject to 3. 

3. betrays Predicate to 2. 

4. incapacity Object to 3. 

Verbal analysis. Constant, adjective. — Boasting, verbal sub- 
stantive in nom. — Betrays, verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. indie. — 
Incapacifi/, substantive in obj. case. 

Example III. 

1. A Attribute to 3. 

2. burnt Attribute to 3. 

3. child Subject. 

4. dreads Predicate to 3. 

5. the Attribute to 6. 

6. fire Object to 4. 

Verbal analysis. -4, indefinite article, or rather the unem- 
phatic numeral for one. — Burnt, participial adjective. — Child^ 
substantive in nom. — Dreads, verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. indie. 
— The, definite article, or rather the unemphatic demonstrative 
pronoun. — Fire, substantive in obj. case. 

So of the definite and indefinite articles in every case of their 
occurrence. 

Example IV. 

1. The merchant Subject. 

2. went Predicate to 1. 

3. to Exponent of obj. relation in 4« 

4. London Object of place to 2. 

20* 
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Verbal analysu. The^ defin. ariide. — Merchant^ subBtantiva 
in nom. sing. — Went, verb in 3 pers. sing, past indie. — To^ 
preposition, showing the relation between the verb tomt and 
the substantive Lomon. — Londan^ prop, name in obj. case. 





Example V. 


1. WilHam 


Subject 


2. having conquered 


Attribute to 1. 


8. Harold 


Passive object to 2. 


4. ascended 


Predicate to 1. 


5. the throne 


Passive object to 4. 




Example VL 


1. PUto 


Subject. 


2. wrote 


Predicate to 1. 


3. dialogues 


Passive object to 2, 


4. magnificently 


• Obj. of manner to 2. 




Example VII. 


1. James 


Subject 


2. is 


Exponent of predic. relation in 8 


8. worthy 


Predicate to 1. 


4. of 


Exponent of obj. relation in 5. 


5. praise 


Compl. object to 3. 




Example VIE. 


1. Jacob 


Subject. 


2. sent 


Predicate to 1. 


3. not 


Exponent of negation in 2. 


4. his 


Attribute to 6. 


5. youngest 


Attribute to 6. 


6. son 


Passive object to 2. 


1. with the rest 


Object of accompaniment to 2. 


8. into E^ypt 


Object of place to 2. 


9. since 


Exponent of causal relation. 


10. he 


Subject to 11, 12. 


11. was 


Exponent of predic. relation in 12. 


12. afhud 


Predicate to 10. 
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1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

T. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
16, 
16. 



The 

^'°§ 
freed 

from 

all 

uncertainty 

displayed 

a 

greater 

degree 

vigor 

on 

hearing 

these 

arrangements 



Example IX. 

Attribute to 2. 

Subject. 

Attribute to 2. 

Exp. of obj. relat. in 6. 

Attribute to 6. 

Gen. object to 3. 

Predicate to 2. 

Attribute to 10. 

Attribute to 10. 

Passive obj. to 7. 

Exp. of attrib. relat. in 12. 

Gen. attribute to 10. 

Exponent ofobj. relin 14. 

Object of time to Y. 

Attribute to 16. 

Pass, object to 14. 

Example X. 



Subject, 

enlarged by 
participial 
I clause. 

Predicate, 

completed by 
)- passive 
object, 

modified by 
adjunct of 
time. 



1. Whea we speak of Plato 

as the ideal philospher 

2. we sometime forget 

3. that the people of Greece 

were pursuing ideals 

4. during the whole time 

5. in which he lived 



Adverbial proposition of time 
to 2. 

Leading proposition to 1. 

Substantive proposition, ob- 
ject to 2. 

Object of time to 3. 

Adjective proposition to 4. 



Example XI. 



1. I urged not many things 

2. which it came into my 

mind to do 

3. for I neither wished 

4. nor did I feel 

5. as if I had the right 

6. at an hour of so much in- 

quietude 

7. to say ought 



Leading proposition. 

Adjective proposition to ob- 
ject in 1. 

Co-ordinate sentence, causa- 
tive to 1. 

Co-ordinate sentence, copula- 
tive to 3, and causative to 1. 

Adverbial proposition of man- 
ner to 4. 

Object of time to 7. 

Supine, pass, obj, to 3, and 
attribute to 5. 
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to add 

to the burden already 
weigiiiDg upon them. 

Example 

The Greeks were disagreed 
among themselves 

as the enormous host of the 
Persians approached 

and yet Themistocles man- 
aged 

not only to gain the battle 
of Salarais 

but also to chase Xerxes, 
the Persian king, out of 
Greece 

Example 

We hoped 

that the house might es- 
cape 
and were certain 

that it would 

unless it were fired from 

within 
since the flames from the 

neighboring buildings 

could not reach it. 
from its isolated position 



Sapine, attribute to 7. 
Dative object to 8. 

xa 

Leading proposition U> 2, 

Adverbial proposition of time 

to 1. 
Leading sentence, adversative 

tol. 
Supine, final cause to 3. 

Supine, copulative to 4, and 
iinal cause to 3. 

xin. 

Leading proposition. 

Substantive proposition, ob- 
ject to 1. 

Contracted leading proposi- 
tion, copulative to 1. 

Subst. proposition, object to S» 

Conditional adverbial propo- 
sition to 4. 

Causative co-ordinate propo- 
sition to I and 3. 

Adjunct of cause to 6. 



Example XIV. 



As I walked through the 
wilderness of this world 
I lighted on a certain place 
where was a den 

and laid me down to sleep 

and as I slept 

I dreamed a dream. 



Adverbial proposition of time 
to 2. 

Leading proposition to 1. 

Adjective proposition to ob- 
ject in 2. 

Co-oidinate copulative propo- 
sition to 2, contracted. 

Adverbial proposition of time 
to 6. 

Co-ordinate copulative 
tence to 2 and 4. 



sen- 
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Logical Analysis of John 16 : 1-10. 

Verse 1. Here we have two co-ordinate thoughts or sen- 
tences ; combined in the way of description, that is, bv their 
relations in space, by means of the conjunction and ; without 
contraction, as the sentences have no common member. Tha 
whole is a loose sentence. The relation of the two thoughts 
to each other consists in their common relation to the thought, 
* that Christians are the branches.' 

Verse 2. ' That beareth not fruit,' (=z not bearing fruit,) is 
a subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the object in 
the leading proposition. — ' That beareth fruit,' (= bearing fruit,) 
is another subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the 
object in the other leading proposition. — * That it may bring 
forth more fruit,' is a subordinate proposition, expressing the 
final end or purpose of the main or leading proposition to 
which it is attached. — The two compound propositions are re- 
lated to each other antithetically ; but their relation to each 
other is expressed by means of the conjunction and, and the 
whole is in its form a loose sentence. 

Verse 3. * Which I have spoken unto you,' is a subordinate 
proposition, modifying the objective combination * through the 
word ' in the main proposition. The whole is a compound sen- 
tence or proposition. 

Verse 4. * Abide in me, and I in you,' has the form of a 
compound co-ordinate sentence. But the clause, * I in you,' is 
without doubt logically subordinate, although it may be diffi- 
cult to determine the exact kind of subordination. — The re- 
mainder of the verse is a compound proposition, made up of 
two propositions, united raodally, (scil. by the particle a«,) each 
of which again is a compound proposition, made up of two 
propositions, united conditionally, (scil. by the particle except,) 

Verse 5. The sentences * I am the vine,' and 'ye are the 
branches,' are united copulatively, standing both in the same 
relation to the sentence which follows. — The remainder of the 
verse is a compound sentence or compact period, the members 
of which are united by means of the causal conjunction far. 
The first member again is a compound proposition having for 
its subject, the compound proposition * he that abideth in me, 
and I in him ;' in which proposition the last clause is probably 
subordinate in sense, although co-ordinate in form. 
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Vene 6. This vene consists of two sentences, united condi- 
tionally, soil, by the conjunction if. The apodosis, however, is 
made up of ^ve propositions, united copulatively. 

Verse 7. This verse consists of two propositions, united con- 
ditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; each of which again is 
compounded of two clauses combined co-ordinately. — ^The clause 
* what ye will,' expresses the object to one of these propositions. 

Verse 8. The whole verse is a compound sentence united by 
the particle so. The first sentence has a subordinate clause or 
proposition introduced by the particle that. 

Verse 9. The first part of the verse is a compound proposi- 
tion, the parts of whicn are united modally, scil. by the parti- 
cles as and so, — ^The latter part of the verse is a simple propo- 
sition or sentence. 

Verse 10. This verse is a compound proposition, whose 
members are united modally, scil. by the particle as. The first 
member again is a compound proposition, whose parts are 
united conditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; and the latter 
member a compound proposition, whose members are united 
copulatively. 

Logical Analysis of John 16 : 1-12. 

Verse 1. This is a subordinative compound proposition. 
The latter clause, ' that ye should not be ofiended,' denotes the 
purpose or final cause, and modifies the former or leading clause. 

Verse 2. The latter part of this verse is a compound propo- 
sition, having * whosoever killeth you' for the subject, and * that 
he doeth God service' for the object. This compound proposi- 
tion is added as a by-clause, or adjective proposition, to the 
clause * the time cometh ;' and the whole compound proposi- 
tion is added to the first proposition in the way of climax, in- 
dicated by yea. 

Verse 3. Here the two last clauses connected by nor^ and 
contracted or abridged, modify the first clause by giving the 
reason. 

Verse 4, first part. Here a compound proposition, having 
an adverbial clause of time and an objective clause, modifies 
the leading clause, as denoting the purpose or final cause. 

Verse 4, latter part. Here the latter clause modifies the 
leading clause, by assigning the reason. 
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Verse 6. This verse is made up of two sentences connected 
by and. The former sentence has an attributive sentence, or 
by-clause. The latter sentence has an objective clause. 

Verse 6. This is a compound sentence commencing with a 
subordinate clause, giving the reason. 

V^rse Y, first part This is a simple proposition. 

Verse Y, remainder. The proposition *that I go away' is a 
by-clause to the proposition * it is expedient for you.' * If I go 
not away, the comforter will not come unto you,' is a condi- 
tional proposition. ' If I depart, I will send him unto you,' is 
another conditional proposition. These two propositions are 
combined antithetically, by means of the conjunction but, and 
together form the cause or ground of the main proposition, * It 
is expedient for you that I go away.' 

Verse 8. This verse is a compound proposition, consisting 
of a leading proposition and a subordinate proposition of time. 
The leading proposition is made up of three members, united 
copulatively, and contracted. 

Verses 9, 10, 11. These verses are a distribution of the par- 
ticulars in verse 8, each item being followed by a causal clause, 
and the second item by two such clauses. 

Verse 12. This is a compound sentence. The restrictive 
clause shuts out the natural inference that Christ would say 
those things now. 
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Tab. I. — Classification of Notions as expressed ik 
Language. 



ri. Verb, 



I 



I. Of activity, - 



2. Adjective, 



IL Of esditenoe, Subttantive, 



^(1.) Subjective, 

having no compL object. 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accu8. object. 

b. with dat. object. 

c. with gen. object. 

d. with factit. object. 
'(1.) Subjective, 

having no compl. object 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accus. object. 

b. with dat. object 

c. with gen. object 
di with factit object. 

(1.) Concrete, 

a. Oonamon. 

b. Proper. 

e. Collective. 

d Nouns of the material. 
(2.) Abstract, 

a. Names of actions. 
6. Names of states. 

c. Names of qualities. 
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Tab. II. — Bslatioks of Notions classified. 

This Table exhibits the relations of notions and thoughts to 
the speaker and to other notions and thoughts, together with 
the mode of expressing them. 



IL Relations of 
Thoughts. 



L BelatioDs of Notions. 



f '-I^ 1. To the speaker. 

tfn 

^s is 



Of an existence, Of an activity, 



QQQ g O >- y iaj >Ti O ^ H K 

I I f|l I i f r I I 
II I III I* ^ -s - ■ I 



O M 

8 P 



S' S' a^^1Py^^a*^^^yy^^^ 
I* s: D O p § » g; 5 o P g. g g- 

g g K 

*• ?s.l s. • ?• • ^ 



8. 



•^1 ? 
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Tab. IIL — ^Forms ow ths Objsctivs Eelation. 



1. Of place, 



2. Of time, 



Of coetaneotu 
action, 



IL Supple- 
meDtarji 



This table ezhibita the different forma of the objective rela- 
tion, together with the manner of expressing them. 

1. Paasiye object^ Objeetiye case. 

3. DatiTe olijeel^ Plrepoeitions, to, for. 
X Oomple- J 8. Oenitiye object, Frepoflition, of 

mentarj, ( ObjeetiTe case. 

4. Factitire object, < NomiiiatiTe case. 
' PrepoeitioDS, as, for, into, to. 

(1.) hi relation to the speaker, 

Adverbs of place. 
(2.) In relation to other exist- 
ences, Prepositions^ 
(1.) In relation to the speaker, 

Adverbs of tima 
(2.) In relation to an activity, 
Objective case. 
Prepositions. 
/Qerund, 
} Adjective, 
( Prepositions. 
"(1.) Seal ground, from. 
(2.) Moral ground, from. 
(8.) Logical ground, from. 
(4.) Possible ground, with, 
4. Of cause, -{ (5.) Adversative ground, in 

spite of, notwithstanding, 
with, against 
(6.) Ultimate ground, for, for 

the sake of, to, from. 
'{\.) In relation to the speaker, 
Pronominal adverbs. 
.6. Of manner, i (2.) In relation to an activity. 
Adverbs of manner, 
Prepositions. 
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Tab. IV. — ^FoRMs of SuBOHDiNATioir. 

This table exhibits the different forms of subordination, to- 
gether with the particles employed to express them. See Art. 
XLn.--XLVI. and LIV. 



I 

5 



L Sabstan- 
tive clause, 



n. Adjec- 
tiye dause, 



m. AdTer- 
^ bial daose. 



1. Abstract, That. 

^ ^ . j Compound relatiyes, whoso, what, 

2. Concrete, ^ whatsoever, that. 
8. Quoted thought. That. 

4. Quoted ques- ( Whether, if, and 

tion, { interrogative words. 

Relative pronouns and particles. 

C Where ; 

1. Of place, -jWWther; 

V Whence. 

( As, when, while ; 

2. Of time, ] Before, till; 

( After, since. 

3. Of manner, As, so that 

(1.) Real ground, or proper cause, 
because. 

(2.) Moral ground, or motire, 
since. 

(3.) Logical ground, or reason, ex- 
pressed onlj by co-ordinate 
combination. 

(4.) Possible ground, or condition, 
if, unless, except, in case 
that, provided. 

(6.) Adversative ground, or con- 
cession, though, although, 
notwithstanding. 

(6.) Ultimate ground, or purpose, 
that, in order that, lest. 
6. Of intensity, As ; than ; the — the ; so— that. 



4. Of cause, 
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Tab. v. — Forms of Co-ordination. 

This Table exhibits the different forms of co-ordination, to- 
gether mth the particles employed to express them. See Art. 
XLVm.— LI. and LIV. 



*5 



O 
bo 



I. Copulative, 



IL Adversative, •< 



IIL Causal, 



^1. Simple Copu-.. 
lative, 

2. Progressive, 

3. Partitive, 

^4. Ordinative, 
''1. Antithetic, 

2. Restrictive, 

. 3. Disjunctive, 

1. Causative, 

2. Illative, 



And, besides, likewise ; 

As well as, both — and ; 

Nor; neither— nor ; 
^ Moreover, furthermore. 

But also, yea, nay. 

Partly— partly. 
j First, secondly, thirdly, 
( again, then, lastly. 

Not — but, on the contrary. 

But, yet, nevertheless, not- 
withstanding, however, 
albeit, still, only. 

Or, either — or, else; 
Whether— or. 
For. 

Therefore, wherefore, then, 
accordingly, consequently, 
hence, of course. 
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